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The Shad Won't Talk 9 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN THE LONG LINES of thin poies appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the 
nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from 


the sea each year this time. The 
shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can look out 

on the river 

when the moon 

is bright and 

see the fisher- 

men at work. 

Talk to them 
and you find | 
them plain, & 
blunt people, 
people who 
say -scornfully, ™ . 
that they are -interested solel 
in catching good hauls of fish 
to send to Fulton_Market to re- 
plenish their own treasury. You 
know that is true, but you sus- 
pect there is more to it. 

So many of them are fisher- 
men, by heredity,.so to speak. 
At. least so the fisherman with 
the weatherbeaten face and blue 
eyes had me believe as I talked 
with him while he mended _§his 
‘nets on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high, stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water but he could be in the soli- 
tude of Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the breaks in the net with 
an ivory’ needle. The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts longer than the linen, 
and though it costs more, about 
-$8 a pound, it is cheaper in 


_— 


the long run for it lasts longer 
and breaks less. 

Yes, the first shad are in 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood, on the Jersey 
side, but theyll be up here 
about next week. They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 
poor others and he does not 
know why. No man seems to 
know, neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 
in Albany. 

. 

IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they would 
come good for a spell of years, 
then taper off to nothing, then 
they'd be good again. It was 
that way in his father’s time and 
before that, probably. History 
moves slowly under water and 
the shad has laws of its own 
which defy man’s. 
here. before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed bil 
on the waters, well before Hen- 
drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for China. 

Still, there are some changes 
in the river, he said. There 
was a time when the oyster was 
in these waters and the Indians 
of the Big Six tribes consumed 


tons of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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What McCormick Couldn't Have 


THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert McCormick, quite_ different 
from the glorifying obituaries 
of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 
on the Tribune for ten years. 


Miss Gardner joined the News- 
‘paper Guild and headed the unit 
‘on the Tribune. She was fired 
‘by McCormick when, under her 
leadership, Tribune Guild mem- 
bers defied his terror to demon- 
strate in ~ support of Hearst 
strikers. She was given a life 
membership by the Guild’s in- 
ternational executive board in 
1941. 

Her experience led her to be- 
‘come a writer for this newspaper. 


Walt Whitman once said that 
great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 
versary, from political terrorism 
to. financial impoverishment 
forced on labor newspapers. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 for 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a_drive conducted in 
an atmosphere of political ar- 
rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt job dismissals for pro- 
gressive thoughts and actions. 
~ .It- is the kind of “audience” 
which is now engaged in raising 
a $100,000 fund because a 
workingclass paper does not, like 
others, have access~to business 


Jy y en- 
seed in this kind -of fight for 
life of som yt It could not: 
be done, certainly is not 
necessary, for the Chicago Trib- 
une. It can be done, and is neces- 
_ gary, for a newspaper which 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Government Urged to Use 


Salk ‘Miracle’ for All Kids 


] 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 
nation with the prospect of an early victory over the crippling disease, parents 
and public health workers, and scientists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and 
distribution. 

Throughout it all, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the kind which all 
classes and groups of people 
could celebrate in this country 
and elsewhere—the victory of 
men in the war over disease and 
death with the arms of science. 


In contrast to the news“in re- 
cent weeks of U. S. atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and 


fear in countries throughout the — 
world, our scientists were able — 


to report the possibility of end- 

ing a plague, known -to have 

scourged people from the earli- 

est days of recorded history, in 

early Egypt and Bibilical days. 
* 


BRIEFLY, the findings in the 
report. made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr- on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, a researcher fi- 
nanced. by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: ; 


® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent ‘effective in prevent- 
ing the three types of polio that 
cause paralysis; 

® The vaccine can be safely 
administered, No important neg- 
ative results were found from 
administering. the shots. 


° Though some incidences of | 
~polio occurred among the 440,- 


000 children who received the 
polio trial tests in 1954, there 
wag Only instancé of a death, In 
this case, the series of vaccine 


shots had not been completed; 


chil- 
olio 


®Vaccination protect 
dren from contracting 
ever! though other mem 


ease. —>.-- 
* 


DR. SALK, a member of the 
medical: faculty of the Univers- 
ity of Bittsburgh, believes that 
even these high totals of pro- 
tection agains 
raised. He~told the scientists 


: rs of 
the family developed the dis- 


t polio can be 


dures may dead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 


The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored the tests and research by 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that polio 
is not yet pH snes and that 
there are now many thousands 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is uni- 
versally available. It will con- 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 


Shortly after the -Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might change its 
emphasis in combatting polio. 

* | 
THE FOUNDATION was ini- 


tiated in 1938 by the late Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt, who was para- 
lyzed by polio from the age of 
39, is su ed through 
the March of Dimes campaign. 
The Foundation has spent $280,- 


cal research and prevention, and 
treatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for-example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after the 
Salk report, a proposal that the 
city Appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for imoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerson, Communist Party legis- 
lative chairman. 


He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to -take 
steps to insure the vaccination 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
children between the ages of one 
and 19 throughout the country. 

* 

SIX DRUG companies have 
been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine. Early fears 
of a black market in the drug 


_are now ‘minimized by these 


distributors, since, they say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine to established’ out- 
lets. Temporarily, there will be- 
an insufficient supply of the 
vaccine for all possible users. It 
is estimated by June 30, the 
firms will be able to manufacture 
enough for about 30,000,000 


persons. - 


Almost immediately, inocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by the National Foundation. for 
Infantile Paralysis. All nine mil- 
lion first and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an opportunity 
for free shots. For others, sup- 
plies will be in the hands of 
private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 
to the doctor will be $4.50 for 
vaccine fos three inoculations. 

Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 
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‘cent for it,” said John L. Medders, 
president of the Birmingham Fed- 
eration of Labor, to a joint meetin 
of AFL, CIO and unaffiliat 


+ 


1 


unions in this “Pittsburgh of the 
South.” 


The unity meeting was called|. 


as company ‘and police authorities 
developed daily attacks acainst 
the strikers, many of whom have 
been arrested, in a violent union- 
busting effort. , 

* | 

THERMON PHILLIPS, nation- ; 
al CIO representative in the area, 
said “Our people are very mad..: It 
is very possible they might make 
such a move as what is termed a 
general strike in order to bring 
about some settlement in the South- 
ern Bell strike.” 

The militant teléphone and tele- 
graph workers have been out on! 
strike in nine southern states since 
March 14. Their chief demands are | 
wage increases, health insurance, 
town and job reclassification; and, 
against the company demand for 
a no-strike clause, which the union 
has refused to accept without: sat- | 
isfactory arbitration procedures. 

The CIO national executive com- 
mittee on April 8 pledged moral 
and financial support ta the phone 
workers. 

GOV. JAMES FOLSOM, asked | 
by local authorities to send national 
guardmen into the Bessemer, Ala. 
area, turned it down with the un- 
precedented announcement that he 
would not use the guard for 
“strike-breaking purposes.” 

Meanwhile, 25,000 “non-opera- 
ting” workers of the Louisville & 
Nashville RR, who struck the same 
day as the CIO phone workers, are 


Gov't Urged 
To Use Vaccine 
For All Kids 


{Continued from Page 1) 


lies on relief will receive the 
vaccine free. <- 

Nations abroad and_ the 
World Health Organization of 
the United Nations hailed the 
Salk report. They indicated, 
however, that study must be 
made of its effectiveness against 
forms of polio in other coun- 
tries, and that the duration of 
immunity produced by the vac- 
cine is still a question to be 
determined. Some nations, like 
Sweden, will proceed with Salk 
inoculations; others like France, 
are experimenting with prod- 
ucts of their own scientists. 

Dr. Salk,-whose years of work 
de the vaccine, does. not 
profit monetarily from the tre- 


to this strike, as they are to the 
phone workers struggle. 


jthe strike areas report that the 
men and their families are ready 


< 


and honorable settlement can be 


reached.” 


of railroad workers. and their fam- 
ilies “everywhere made it clear 
they were. prepared to fight to 
the finish for victory.” 


fighting for a health and welfare 


; pay for holidays not worked, prem- 


WALKOUTS CONTINUE 


_ Ala. Unions Vow Gene 
~~ Strike Against Violence 


THE GENERAL STRIKE sentiment in Birmingham, Alabaina, in support of 50,000 


striking CIO telephone workers, highlighted the intense strike situation in the South this 
past week. “If it takes a general strike to show the feeling of our people, we are 100 per- 


still out in 14 states with no settle- 
ment in sight.- — 

AFL, CIO and “operating” rail- 
road unions are giving their support 


Railroad union leaders touring 


‘to hold the line until an equitable 


* | 
CHEERING rallies of thousands 


The strikers and their unions are 


program, fully paid for by the 
companies, longer paid vacations, 


ium pay for Sunday work, ard 
other benefits. 
Latest of the strikes is that of 


Demand Prebe in 
Arrest of Textile 


Organizers 


EMPORIA, Va. .(FP).— 
Investigation of the arrest of two 
organizers of the CIO Textile 
Workers Union was demanded by 
TWUA vice-president ‘Wesley A. 
Cook in a telegram to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. 

The two organizers, Ralph Cline 
and Ray Stober, were picked up 
on a trespass warrgnt signed by 
an official of the Weldon Mills, 
Inc., They had ‘been distributing 
union literature at the mill gates. 

Earlier in. the day the police had 
threatened to run them out otf 
town and had ordered them to 
stop handing out leaflets. 3 

“Local police should be _ in- 
structed by the Justice Depart-| 
ment,’ Cook's wire said, “that an 
employer who prohibits the dis- 
tribution of union literature is in 
violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act.” The city police, Cook 
charged, were acting as agents of 
the employer and not as peace 
officers. 


725 Atlantic Greyhound Bus driv- 
ers covering 10 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their AFL union 
is demanding wage increases, clar- 


© CIO Backs Fight on Textile Cut 
© Merger Draft Charter Approved 


FULL SUPPORT to textile 
workers in their fight against 
wage cut demanded by north- 
ern cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers was voted by CIO ex- 
ecutive committee. Textile 
unjon members have voted to 
strike in answer to wage cut 
demands. CIO leaders pointed 
out that cotton and rayon work- 
ers have not had a wage in- 
crease in several years and that 
average wages are only $1.35 


an hour. 
* 


RUBBER STRIKE was set- 


tled after one week. Aeneas 
covering 33,000 employes 


U.S. Rubber at 19 plants in 11 
states, provided for two-year 
contract with vacation improve- 
ments and additional paid holi- 
day. Wages were not at issue in 


Ss e. 
* 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
Kohler strike received fitting ob- 
servance when citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., elected labor- 


ification of the wage system, and 


out Wednesday, midnight, April 6. 


CONSTITUTION for. new 
merged labor federation was 
agreed upon by AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee. AFL president 
George Meany said there were 
only “one or two parts’ to go 
over, and CIO president Walter 
Reuther added: “We are in sub- 
stantial agreement.” Terms of 
draft constitution were not dis- 
closed. 


other demands. The men went 


Victory in these militant strikes 
is of key importance to the labor 
movement nationally. Victory may 
well open the floodgates and as 
orfe union leader put it, can give 
rise to a “booming resurgence’ of 
the trade unions in every Southern | 
state. 


NAM Joins Fight on Auto Union Demands 
United Business Committee 


ee OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
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2 East 48th Street, New Y ork 17,N. Y. 


Geeeral Chairman 

IRA MOSHER, Chairman of the Board 
Russell Harrington Cutlery Co. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


General Vice Chairmen 
EDWIN H. ARNOLD 


Februery 14, 19£5 
ae 


| igerer yeer - dut we will 
ll etere int to 1°88 es en even b , 
aan to sent to reke it sc. Frerently, the acat djeturdirg 


threate to 19565 prospects ere C1O Presi¢ent Salter Reuther's 
ernouneced intentions to (1) 3 A - 


gtiver which specifically leay ¥ 


sw; and (Z) yin 8 rant 

to outlaw compulsory v4 onist’; @p annua) 

wnace fcr his gembers. What's more, Mr. Reuther hes stated 

wncefor - : teed wage will be 
np 


thet, of his various plens, sipni 


the pumber one derend in contrect pe 
bocked ud by & £25 cillion strixe fuld 


President 
Eigse Nations! W erct Company 
' Bigia, i. 
Banking and Finance 
FREDERIC A. POTTS, President 
The Philadelphia Nations) Benk 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eaterta:a meni 
HENRY RINGLING NORTH, 
President, Rungiing Brothers Besnua 
& Bailey Combine! Shows, lac. 
- Sarasota, Fis. 


Merchandising 

ADE SCHUMACHER, President 
Liggett Drug Compeny, las. 

New York, N. Y. 


Nastwval 


REPRODUCED above is the type of literature sent out by a 
committee of the National Association of Manufacturers to fight any 
new advance by labor this year, especially the demands of the 
CIO United Auto Worokers, now in negotiations with General 
Motors and Ford. 


In this .circular, Ira Mosher, former NAM president and head 
of the NAM’s United Business Committee, solicits subscriptions 
from employers to forward the campaign. At the same time, the 
auto companies last week stepped yp their campaign to make 
the union’s demands, especially the annual wage, appear as un- 
reasonable. GM _ placed full-page ads in papers throughout the 
country in an effortt o put the union on the defensive. Ford was 
following similar tactics. 


Parallel negotiations were being conducted by the union with 
both companies against contract expiration dates of May 29 for GM 


; 
Cur Committee's anewer to the compulscery unionism issue is that 
pothizg is more important to sn individual then earning @ liv- 
ing erd when the opportunity to do 80 is abridced by compulsory 
rembership in @ union, ®& basic and vital humen right is lost. 

It ig our conviction thet American businessmen have & direct 
responsibility im ¢oing their utmost to protect every employee's 


right to join or not join any organicetion. 


As for gueranteeing an annual wage, Deny company's total assets 
coulé be esten away in a matter of months, The threat of 
benkruptcy for effected larger compenies through inability a : 
abecrt additional fixed costs, and diseppesrance of the supplie 
relationship for greller businesses, is © frightening prospect. 


4. 


backed mayor and labor-backed 
Board of Aldermen for first time 
in city’s history. Year-long strike 
of 2.500 members of UAW-CIO 
was main issue in election, and 
mayoralty candidate backed by 
Kohler Co. was deefated. e 
* 


UNITED LABOR support is 
being given to strike of 2,000 
members of independent UE at 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. in 
New Britain, Conn. Included 
in United Labor Committee are 
president of AFL Central Labor 
Union and leaders of locals of 
IAM, IBEW and ITU, all AFL. 

- 

RETURN to Conference of 
American Maritime Unions was 
voted by officers of AFL Mast- 
ers, Mates and Pilots. They in- 
structed MMP president Atkins 
to return to CAMU. Atkins had 

"walked out with CIO president 
Harry Lundeberg after other. 
union officials had condemned 
Lundeberg’s cut-rate agreement 


on West Coast. 
* 


BIG ORGANIZING drive has 
been announced by _ -newly 
merged CIO Oil and Chemical 
Union. Targets will be Standard 
Oil, duPont and Union Carbide 
plants in New Jersey. 

* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage-hour administra- 
tor was protested by Reuther. 
Earlier Meany had voiced pro-. 
test. Brown chalked up anti-la- 
bor record as employment se- 
curity director in New Hamp- 
shire. 

a 

NUMBERS game was seen in 
latest government employment 
report which claimed rosy pros- 
pect. Report played down fact 
that non-farm employment was 
still 988,000 lower than March 
1953. It listed unemployment as 
just under 3.2 million, although 
March is generally a month of 


and June 1 for Ford. 


employment pickup. 


ILWU Parle 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 
THE CONVENTION of 


Bridges, in his opening speech 
denied that the ILWU has been 
negotiating for a merger with any 
organization. He also denied that 


“THUS THE merger agreement, 
has within it. the possibilities either 
of greatly increasing the fighting 
strength of the rank and file and 


the International Longshore- 
mens and Warehousemen’s: 
Union, commending the ILA 
for its struggle against the: 
union-wrecking Waterfront Com- 
mission, directed the officers to 
continue all efforts to strengthen 
relations with ‘he east coast union 
and work towards unification of all 
shoreside workers in the U. S. 
under one union banner. 

The union pledged full support 
to the International Longshore- 
men’s Assogiation in its fight. 


Earlier the convention was told by 


Harry Bridges, ILWU president, 
that he has met with officials of 


the ILA and finds that~collabora- 
tion can be strengthened between 
the two unions. 


= 


At the same time the convention 


approved a statement of policy on 
the CIO-AFL merger welcoming 
it warmly and viewing the _ pos- 
|sibility of a big advance by labor 
in all major fields. At the same @ 
time the convention 
warmed that “there is always the 
dan 
can 
and 
ment 


statement 


that the merger document 
used to impose comformity 
compliance with thé govern- 
id employer-inspired eco- 


| ious. international use of 
his ,product, since jas, a. vaecine,- : 
it cannot ;pe jpatented,, 
: . | 
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he plans to step down. He said 
the only way he would step down 
is if the membership “throws him 
out” because the membership de- 
termines the ILWU’s policies. Re- 
garding the rumored offer by the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to establish a marine 
department to include the long- 
be sure that the direction will be|shoremen, Bridges said he has not 
militantly democratic and in the! talked to. anyone about it but 
interest ‘of the working people.”| added “the teamsters know. where 


t io 
Y geo 


of openirz> up a new era of gains 
for labor or of lacing up that 
fighting strength in a political and 
economic strait jacket,” the resolu- 
tion added: 

“To the extent the rank and 
file members of the AFL and CIO 
are“able to determine the policies 


of the developing merger we can 


——_ 


+. 
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y Sparks Fight for Dockers 


Unity 


THE CONVENTION of 250 
delegates gave full approval to 
all_ resolutions reaffirming the 
union’s traditional progresive pol- . 
icies and all four top officers were 
renominated for reelection through 
a referendum, without opposition. 


Pledging full defense of Harry 
Bridges as the fifth trial in a new 
attempt to denaturalize and de- 
port him is set for June, the con- 
vention decided to send a dele- 
‘gation to take the petition of the 
membership to the White House 


_and the United Nations. Each dis- 
trict of the union will be represent- 
ed in the delegation. : 


A group of resolutions on civil 
liberties — a om 
rogram to t every’ move to 
soply the newly enacted - Butler 
law against the union, defend 
Smith Act victim Jack Hall, head 
‘of the Hawaii organization; de- 
fend Hugh Bryson of the Cooks 
and Stewards on Taft-Hartley af- 
fidayit ‘charges; and resist the ene 
tire pattern of thought-control laws, 

A political . action~ resolution 


to find me.” 


Bi stressed greater political independ- 


‘ence by labor. A eomprehensive 


civil rights program and-a policy of 
peace on foreign affairs in line with 
the ILWU’s past position, is, cov- 
réd: in “Other OF ‘te convention's 
révphitions. + » erradlyy: My] fa: ny ies 
pits AC bide oD, bite 
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By THOMAS NABRIED 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DURING THE LAST two or 
three years there has been con- 
= agitation and expressed con- 

about the rise - in juvenile 
ps ate and petty crime 
among our teen-age population. 
However, while recognizing there 
isa problem of delinquency and 
frustration among youth in their 
_ teens, it is not properly described. 


Neither this time nor in the fu- 


ture will the problem of delin- 
quency rest entirely upon the 
youth. 


We would see the problem 
much clearer if it were traced to 
community environment that ex- 
erts the —— influence upon 
social conduct and behavior of the 
young generation. 


Francisville, with its approx- 
imate 42,000 population, if isolated 
from the rest of Philadelphia, 
would be in the category of towns 
such as Easton, 1s ani by Norris- 
town and 13 other Pennsylvania 
cities of a similar size. Yet in none 
of these towns can there be found | 
such overcrowded living quarters 
and slum conditions as exist in 


Francisville. 
* 


THIS COMMUNITY has two 


unsupervised playgrounds known 


as Francisville and the Athletic]; 
playground. Francisville _ play- 
ground is located at Francis and 
Shirley streets. It covers a city 
block and has a small swimming 
pool and very inadequate play 
space and recreation facilities. 
The Athletic playground is lo- 
cated at 26th and Master streets. 
It offers no better recreation facil- 


ities than the Francisville play- 
ground. 

In each of these playgrounds, 
only one game can be played at 
a time, without endangering other 
children, especially if the game is 
football or baseball. 

The teenage youth are not only 
plagued ‘by ¢he lack of adequate 
playgrounds, swimming pools and 
recreation facilities and overcrowd- 
ed living quarters, but are also 
forced to live in a community run 


down at the heels because of the|« 


low economic status of the family. 

YOUTH is hounded and frus- 
trated by war hysteria and frus- 
trated by the thought of spending 
the best years of their life in an 
army uniform. A small but in- 
creasing number of youth are un- 
doubtedly harmfully affected , by 
| this. 


The old Brewerytown section of 
Francisville is reported to have 
one of the best organized and 
most efficient gang of white teen- 
age delinquents in the area. The 
3Ist police district of which Fran- 
cisville is a part, reports the fol- 
lowmg: taprooms per square mile, 
40.1, compared to 19 for the city| 
as a whale. 


Of course, taprooms are more 
numerous in the Negro section of 
Francisville, and so is police in- 
timidation and arrest among youth. 

The problems of this fast decay- 
ing slum area are such that police 
concentration is of little or no ef- 
fect in helping the youth. 

A solutton to the youth prob- 
lem will be found only through 
slum clearance, and this will come 
about through vigorous interven- 
tion of community leaders, civic 
organizations, and the labor move- 
ment. 


| 
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SPRINGFIELD.—The main I21i 
bor bills in the Illinois -Legisla- 
ture were still at a standstill this 
week as the assembly moved well 
into the second half of its 1955 
session. These were: 

Increased unemployment com- 
‘pensation, minimum wage, work- 
men’s compensation bills. 

However, the Stratton admin- 
istration was seeking priority for 
measures such as the sales tax in- 
crease, opposed by labor. 

Gov. Stratton, in his _ recent 
budget “message, declared _ that 
there is only one place to go ‘for 
increased revenue and that is the 


sales tax.” 
* 


HOWEVER, labor and other 
groups have taken a strong stand 
against the raising of the sales tax 
and point out that of all possible 
revenue-raising methods, — this 
would be the least suitable method. 


While the administration has 
bot.4 to the public demand for 
an emergency relief appropriation | 
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ly Drags Feei 


in order to forestall relief cuts, 
many other welfare measures hawt 
not been pressed forward as yet. 
One bill to lower the qualifying 
age for old age pension from 65 
to 60 narrowly won committee ap- 


proval in the House. 
* 


THE BILL was strongly pushed 
by Democratic legislators from the 
depressed downstate mining and 
farming areas. 

Speaking for the bill, Rep. Clyde 
Choate: (D-Anna) stated that the 
aged jobless in these communities. 
need such legislation at once. “This 
bill would allow these people to 
walk down the street with »their 
heads up,” he said. 

Rep. Alan Dixon (D-Belleville) 
has introduced a labor-backed bill 
which would provide for a probe 
of recent increases in public utility 
rates. Dixon said that the present 
Illinois Commerce Commission is 
allowing the utility companies “too 


great a retum. 
* 


A SO - CALLED “home Jule" 


On Labor-Backed Bills” 


bill, introduced by a Republican 
Negro legislator, Rep. William H. 
Robinson of Chicago, has come in 
for sharp ‘criticism. The bill would 
have the effect of reducing the 
number of Negro aldermen in the 
Chicago City Council. 

In the recent city elections, five 
Negro aldermen were elected out 
of the 50 in the council. How- 
ever, under this “home rule” bill, 
the number of aldermanic districts 
would be cut to 25, with Negroes 
tunable to win more than two of 
the seats on the basis of the pro- 
posed district boundaries. ) 

On labor bills, CIO and AFL 
legislative spokesmen held out the 
hope for advances this session if 
sufficient pressure is brought te 
bear on the legislators. 

Said Illinois State Federation of 
Labor president Reuber G. Soder- 
strom: “The major bills reflecting 
the persistent, pressing needs of a 
changing economy and a growing 
industrialization are still very much 
alive.” He saw the “possibility” of 
passing some of them. 


—_ 


Union Mayoralty Role 
Seen ‘Warm-Up for ‘56 


CHICAGO.— ‘Labor's activity 
in this campaign reached new 


highs and taught us matty les- 
sons for future work in political 
education.” 

That was@the conclusion on 
labor’s role in the recent Chicago 


mayoralty election campaign 


| drawn by William A. Lee, presi- 


| 


dent of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

The CIO unions here similarly 
pointed out that in this this elec- 
tion labor had broken more com- 
pletely with previous tendencies 
to “sit out” the election. 

State CIO president Joseph 
Germano said that the unions 
had worked more intensively for 


| Chicago Bar Association: 
Broyles Bills Dangerous 


CHICAGO. —A 13- page re- 
port on the Broyles Bills by the 
Chicago Bar Association — last 
week sought to convey to IIli- 
nois citizens in strong language 
that these bills are “dangerous” 
and should be defeated. 


The report marked the most 
vigorous intervention by the 
law organization in the struggle 
over these fascist-like measures 
which are now before the Illi- 
nois House. 

The detailed analysis wound 
up with the charge that the bills 
“present a serious threat to basic 
concepts of civil rights,” and a 
recommendation that they both 
be defeated. | 

* 


“THE Chicago Bear Associa- 
tion lashed at the section in“ 
S.B. 59 which outlaws member- 
ship in more than 250 organiza- 
tions on the so-called Attorney 
‘General's list- and. provides im- 
prisonment and loss of citizen-. 
ship for members. The report 
_ called this “an unrealistic and 
dangerous implemet.tation of a 
pastily. conceived loyalty pro- 

It was pointed out that the 
Attorney. General's list. has been 
: in the courts and 
_ that “no one of the listed ‘organ- 
izations has as of this date been 


Santee prrptiated tobe sub- 


be violative of due process,” the 
report added. 

Prepared by a committee 
headed by attorney John E. 
Clay, the bar association report 
went into-the matter of .whe- 
ther membership in the’ Com- 
munist *Party can be grounds 
for imprisonment, even though 
this might have been implied 
in the conviction of Illinois 
Communist leader Claude 


Lightfoot. 
* 


SAID the report: “There is 
some opinion that an affirmance 
of the Lightfoot conviction 
would not sustain prosecution 
under the ‘membership provi- 
sion’ of the Smith Act of ‘rank 
and file’ members of thés Com- 
mftinist Party.” 

The report said in effect that 
the Broyles Bills would provide 
an even flimsier basis for pros- 
ecution. The report further 
pointed out that a conviction of 
Communist leader Steve Nel- 
son under a Pennsylvania state 
sedition law was reversed on 
the basis that the state had no 
right to enact such a law. 

* | 

THE Chicago Bar Association 
report hit hard at the so-called 
loyalty regulations proposed by 
both Broyles Bills.. It was point- 
ed out that the bills would set 
up thousands of “security offi- 
cers,” Pm agean township offi- 


workers. 

“Each _ employing is 
would be required to establish 
its own standards of loyalty and 
criteria for applying same,” the 
report declared. “Each govern- 
mental unit would have to de- 
termine the quantum of evi- 
dence necessary to establish 
disloyalty. Section five (of S.B. 
90) precludes statewide  uni- 


Bankruptcies Seen 


Reaching New High 

WASHINGTON, April 13.- 
Bankruptcies -during the — year 
alread are expected to surpass the 
record set during the depression 
year of 1932, the House Appro- 
= Committee* reported to- 

ay. 

Administrative officials of the 
U. §S. Courts had testified that 
75,000 bankruptcy cases were ex- 
pected in the next fiscal year com-. 
pared with 65,000 in the ‘Current 
fiscal year. - 

The record was 70,049 in fiscal 
1932. Bankruptcies have been ris- 
ing since 1946 when they had 
dropped to 10,196. 


~ 


Truman. No Candidate 


Former President Harry Truman 
today called “sheer bunk” a report 
published in New York that he is 
available as a Democratic candi- 
date for vice president in 1956. 


fFdni 


é report was 
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KANSAS CITY; Mo., April 13.—| 


five percent raise} 


| formity and would imvite the 
kind of ‘independent’ loyalty 
determination typified by the 
Ladejinsky case. 

“The confusion and potential 
abuse is magnified to alarming 
proportions when” one considers 


Richard J. Daley’s election than 
any other ‘campaign. 
* 


CIO-PAC had a working ap- 
paratus in every part of the city, 
with some w: ard groups doing an 
outstanding job in behalf of the 
labor-supported candidates. 


Highlight of the AFL’s cam- 
paign was the series of special 
union rallies run by the various 
international and local unions” 
where Daley appeared. Lee 
stated that “meeting halls were 
filled beyond capacity” by this 
series of meetings. 

Recognition of labor’s role in 
the election came this week 
from the Mayor-elect Daley: He 
issued a statement of thanks to 
the unions, saying: “You played 
a very important part in our 
election victory. 

Trade unionists made # clear 
that the mayoralty was an im- 
portant “warm-up for next 

ear’s elections in which labor 
ic a big role to play in the 
election of a new President, a 
new U. S. Senator and Governor 
in Illinois, as well as the choos— 


the thousands of employing 
- agencies within the state.” 


ing of all the congressmen. 


| 


Congressman Questionnaire 
Gets Plenty Surprise Answers 


DETROIT.—Congressman Bent- 
ley from up in Owosso, Michigan, 
a McCarthy lover, recently to bol- 
ster his waning popularity hit on 
the idea of a poll among his con- 
stituents on 20 questions. The re- 
sults startled the Congressman 
whose former wife was married| 
twice to the recanted stoolpigeon 
Harvey Matusow. 


Bentley mailed 50,000 ques- 
tionaires and received 9,000 re- 
plies. The district is predomin- 
aritly Republican. He found that 
his constituents are overwhelming- 
ly in favor of boosting personal 
exemptions on individual income 


taxes from $600 to $700; that they| 


are for extending income and 
present excise taxes and for pay- 
ment of social security to dis- 
abled Workers. 

Some 64.3 percent for a fed- 
eral fair employment practices act, 


should be reduced, our present 

immigration laws should — be 
changed, peaceful co - existence 
with the Soviet Union is possible 
—yes, 31.9; no, 43.1; undecided 
25, Farm prices should be fixed at 
90 percent parity, yes, 39.3; no, 
40.2; undecided, 20.5. 


Income taxes should be lower- 
ed, 31.9 for; no, 59.2; undecided, 
8.9. Prompt action should be tak- 


en to aid the schools by the fed- 
eral government, yes, 72; no, 19.7; 


undecided, 8.3. 


The present public housing pro- 
gram be expanded, ves, 49.3, no, 
85.8: undecided, 14.9. 

The Taft - Hartley Act should 
be changed, yes, 42.7; no, 35.1; 
undecided, 9.7. 

& reply to a query from the 
Negro press Bentley said that he 
was in favor of a state FEPC law 


for Michigan. The Stat egg 


said postal worke “te get a 
Tariffs, said ituents, | ing 
2 


here. § are. kil then” g. in i Ewp.,Pa 
fa, foqumt 
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Unity 5 talls Bosses | 
In Conn. UE Strike 


NEW -BRITAIN, Conn. — The 
united strength of the labor move- 
ment and the support of large sec- 
tions of the community for the 
strike of some 2,000 Landers, Frary 
& Clark workers, members of UE 
Local 207, has confronted com- 
pany arrogance with a situation 
new to New England. 

As in the Square-D strike ral 

Detroit, the Company, manufac- 
turers of Universal electrical ap-| 
pliances, had hoped ‘to isolate UE 
and smash it as a trade union while 
busting the strike. Before the 
picketlines formed on March 28, 
the labor leaders in this area let 
it be known that they recognized 
labor’s stake in UE’s conflict with 
the Company and urged an early 
settlement of the dispute. 
. A meeting of union leaders 
formed a United Labor Commit- 
tee of Local Unions and voted to 
offer “every aid and encourage- 
ment” to the Local 207 member- 
ship “in obtaining its 10 point ob- 
jective and to assist in every way 
possible towards the successful sO- 
lution of their labor dispute.” 


_ Members of the United Labor 


. 
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Committee are James Petano, IAM 
Lodge 1021, Joseph Grestick, IAM 
Lodge 1137, IAM Lodge 1433, 
Francis D. O’Brien, president of 
the Central Labor Union, John R. 
Hemingway, IAM Lodge 1249, 
Edward Crowley, New Britain 
— Council, Ralph Pancallo, 
graphical Union 679, Alex 
er, Electricians Local 87, An- 
cer Bracha, and Erdix Smith. 

Since then the Central Labor 
Union has denounced the Com- 
panys attempt to prolong the 
strike with resort to the use of 
police as_ strike-breakers. ‘The: 
New Britain Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has 
announced its support of the strik- 
ers, and food and cigarettes are be- 
ing donated by an aroused com- 
munity. 

The United Labor Committee 
has maintained its position that 
both Mayor Edward B. Scott and 
Governor A. A. Ribicoff have an 
obligation to use the influence of 
their offices to bring the Company 
to terms agreeable to the union, 
with the interests of the whole 
community at heart. 


~ Mass. Witchhunters 


Delay UE 


BOSTON.—The Massachusetts Commission on Com-| 


Hearing 


oo 


New England Strike 
Brings Need for Labor Unity 


BOSTON.—With strike actions spreading throughout New England, orgisieed la- 
bor in this area is challenged with the need to-put into motion the virtually untapped 
Strength of labor unity both on the picket line and in the field of political action. Recent 


~~ - 


~ 


evidence in two localities, Spring- | 
field, Massachusetts, and New 
Britain, Commecticut, shows that 
labor unity can become a profit- 
able reality rather than a phrase. 
And earlier, united labor action,: 
drawing upon the rank and file, 
shattered through demonstrative 
action the scheme to enactaa 
‘right-to-work” measure in Mass- 
achusetts. 
a 
THE VALUE of the old slogan, 


“an injury to one is.an injury to 
all,” was. vividly illustrated in New 
Britain where. the United Labor | 
Committee for Local Unions gave 
its support to 2,000 members of 
the independent United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers on 
strike at Landers, Frary & Clark. 
The committee has a wide repre- 
sentation of unions in New Britain 
and includes such leaders as Fran- 
cis W. O'Brien, president of the 
Central Labor Union. It denounced 


’ 


> * 


munism, thrown into an uproar by the legal action against 


its plan to make public a blacklist of persons it deems “sub-| 


versive, has set no date for the public hearing of testimony 
by some 15 members of the New England staff of the United 


Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers. 


The Commission must make its 
report to the legislature on May}. 
15, and the argument on the peti- 
tion. to restrain publication of the} 
blacklist is scheduled for April 20 
before the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. 

-The petition was filed ten days 
ago by a number of distinguished 
attorneys, including ex-Judge Jacob 
J, Kaplan of Brookline, Willard B. 
Luther of Cambridge, Richard 
Wait of Harvard, Alexander White-| ; 
side and B. Loring Young of Bos- 
ton. . 

Senator Philip G, Bowker, chair- 
man of the Commission, which is 

supposedly seeking out “unlawful” 
acts,-has shown that he evidently 
feels the law does not apply to 
him. He greeted the legal action 
against the promised listing with 
the hysterical pronouncement that 

“If necessary, I will name _ the 
names on the floor of the Senate, 
Where I am granted immunity. 
Furthermore, I will fear up and 
refuse to answer ,any summons) 
handed mein connection with the 
case.” 

Possibly Bowker consulted coun- 
sel, for later reports reveal that he 
was preparing to present the ques- 
. tion of whether Commission mem- 
bers are immune from Court sum- 
monses to the legislature, which 
will soon be considering the Com-| 
mission's request for another -$25,- 
000 appropriation and extension 
of life. 

_. The functioning of the Com- 

mission in Massachusetts during) 
recent. months has followed the 
pattern of such-bodies in other 
states, notably Milwaukee and 
Ohio. The action against VE was 
- launched while that union was in 
the midst of contract negotiations 
in a number of areas, and pre- 
paring to strike, or on strike, in 
others. 

+ 

IN NEW BEDFORD, the UE} 1 
is ing _ negotiations _ 
Morse, Twiss Drill, and is asking a 
: substantial wage increase. 

; : negotiation session is set 

for April 15. The Turner Tanning 
sorhees in, pe on strike che 
oR especially “dinected 


lagainst them. .Turner Tanning is 
owned by the powerful Béverly 
United Shoe Machine Corp., which 
in turn controls the reactionary 
Herald-Traveller Publishing Corp., 
ito be counted among Bowker’s 
most ardent supporters. The Com-| 
mission went out of its Wa oon 
another state to subpoena the or- | 
ganizer in charge of the strike of. 


field, Vt., which has. since been’ 
settled. 

Landers, Frary & Clark strikers 
in New Britain, Conn., will cer- 
tainly regard any effect the Com- 
mission's interference has with the 
affairs of UE as intervention in 
their dispute with the company. 

The UE has charged that the 
IUE-CIO which is starting a new 
round of raids against UE local 
shops here, is the guiding hand 
behind the action of the Commis- 
sion. Thé experience of the Insur- 
ance Agents Union, which was 
called by the Commission in the 
midst of a raid last year, certainly | 
bears out this contention. It is cer- 
tain that in addition to dividing 
and. confusing the rank-and-file, 
the Commission seeks to isolate 
the-.UE further from the main 
body of organized labor at a time 
when the union's long history of 
militant trade unionism. should be: 
a powerful bargaining point in dis- 
cussions of unity in program and 
action. 


Repeal Wa.-Me. 


Says UAW Conv. 


DETROIT.—A. million and a 
half auto workers called on niem- 
bers of Congress to “expedite 
hearings and take action” to amend: 
the Walter-McCarran Act. The 


Jones & Lamson workers in Spring: 


| \ = \\ \ 
WYN 


; 


~~ = 


the police and Mayor Edward B. | 


Scott for favoring -the companys 
strikebreaking aims. 

In Springfield, grass roots solid- 
arity continues to expand. This 
spirit was the keynote of the 
annual conference of the CIO 
Western Massachusetts ‘Council. 
The meeting was attended by a 
special delegation of local AFL 
leaders headed by Roy Suprenant, 
president of the Springfield Labor 
Union. Suprenant brought greet- 
ings from 54 AFL locals in the 
area. 


shown when the members of the 
Perkins Machine Local 18385 un- 
animously voted ‘to give financial 
and ‘moral support to the striking 
agents of the Boston Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. in this part of the state. 
The strike, now nine weeks ola, 
received a boost locaJly when the 
striking agents collected the signa- 
tures of 800 local policy holders 
asking Governor Herter’s interven- 
tion with the company to win a 
just settlement. 


The most recent example of 


solidarity was in the strike involv- 
ing 2,700 workers at the Fisk Rub- 
ber plant in Chicopee. Herman 
Greenberg, president of the West- 
em Misataciicagite CIO Council, 
announced plans for financial aid 
to the strikers. This was not needed 


because of the successful con- 


clusion of the strike. 
e 


ONE OF the most serious strikes 


appeared likely in Maine where 
3,000 textile workers at the Pep- 


lines, they will need united sup- 
port to win what promises to be a 


long and bitter struggle. 


New England bosses are count- 
ing with increased confidence on 
the use of the courts, the legisla- 
tures, and municipal authorities to 
assist them in the drive to beat 
down wages. 


Police brutality appeared im- 
mediately in the New Britain 
strike, and the courts have handed 
down injunctions to limit picketin 
in the Boston Mutual strike ee 
the walkout at Milhum Products in 
Dorchester. The latter, under the 
leadership of the I. L. G. W. U., 
has been marked by recruitment 
of children as strikebreakers with 
the assistance of the Boston School 
department. 


The Federal government recent- 
ly placed a $1,500,000 order for 
meat with the strikebound Colon- 
ial Packing Co. in Boston where in- 
junctions and arrests have been 
employed against the CIO Pack- 
inghouse Workers. The workers 
have been out for 27 weeks. 


Members of the packinghouse 
workers have been called before 
the Massachusetts Commission to 
Investigate Communism, a state 
body that is following a definite 
pattern of strikebreaking. The 
Commission rushed to the help of 
‘Turner Tanning in Beverly when 


TUE workers went out on strike. It 


is now preparing a large scale 
scab offensive against the UE. 


UNFORTUNATELY, these -at- 
tacks have not drawn a counter- 
attack from the labor movement 
as a whole nor have those unions, 
hit first by the Commission, been 
sufficiently alert to play the full 
role open to them in winning allies 
in the upsurge of labor unity in 
Massachusetts. 

Thousands of werkers are pound- 
ing the picket lines today in New 
England or, are faced with the 


__|possibility that-they will be forced 


to walk out in the near future. 
Every act of brotherly assistance 
can spur the building of a large . 
and ‘effective unity. 

In Providence, 20,000 . AFL 
teamsters are weighing the likeli- 


perell and Bates Manufacturing 
Companies may walk out on April | 
15. The companies want to wipe 
out fringe benefits to the extent 
that the workers will be reduced 
to the same level as that in plants 
in the south. The same situation 
is developing for 13,000. textile 
workers in Fall River and New 
Bedford. A defeat for the CIO 
Textile workers on this issue would 
have serious repercussions in every 
industry in New England. If the 


_ The same spirit of solidarity was 


textile workers take to the picket 


Postal Clerks Seek 


CHICAGO.—An urgent appeal 
for help from the public in win- 


ning a wage increase was issued 
here this week by the AFL Chi- 
cago Post Office Clerks Union. 


Pointing out that the clerks “are 


Support for Raise 


said the Chicago postal clerks 


union, “the cost of living has risen: 


tremendously. The lifting of the 
rent lids was truly the rock crusher 
that buried what remaining hope 
existed for Post Office Employes 
to hold their heads above water.” 


hood of a strike to raise wages 
‘from $1.67 to $2.50 an hour. In 
Boston, the transit workers turned 
thumbs down on a two. year con- 
tract with a guarantee against lay- 
offs and a 6-cent an hour increase. 
They want‘’a 25-cent raise. 

In Worchester 350 members of 
Local 50 of the United Mine 
Workers continued their strike 
against the Worcester Gas Co., and 
in Lynn IUE-CIO members were 
rallying behind the slogan of “no 


3,000 delegates to the United Auto really taking a beating,” the union 
asked for pressure on Congress to 


Workers (CIO) convention, which Senate Bill No. 1, which pro- 
met in Cleveland March 27—April | vides for a moderate increase. ne 
, also endorsed -legislation “such|cal officers George Wachowski, 
as the bill recen Sehuhesed by|president, and William Freeman, 
Senator Lehman for himself 2 secretary, said that the clerks were | 
others ae would sour de-'being victimized by Bag iis 
cency to immigration and nat- ess to provi a nt 
uralization solichee ofthe United tinheot of living.” 

States. and remove the double} A wage increase fdopted last 


°,* 7 bf . 
citizenship.” epee gglto ates 


's|standand impdsed, by: naturalized} 


s. { 


year: by apn hota vetoed: hea, bonis ; 


The Chicago Federation of La- 
pga oe 
on’s campaign. How- 

ever, the Chicago local has issued 
a broad for help to other 
unions to the public. 
“We ask i a wage standard 
not to wallow in luxuries,” declar- 
ed -the appeal, “but to help us 
maintain our American standard 


Socthat™ Weal: is cada ee 


contract, no work” at General 
Electric. In Springfield, Vermont, 
the independent UE staged the 
first strike in the history of the 
community and won a wage in- 
crease and. other benefits at the 
Jones & Lamson Co. 

Labor is on the march in New 
England; what is needed is the 
joining -of ifs battalions to hit 
effectively with the power pos- 
sessed by the working class. 


Ban ‘Quickie’ Divorce 


‘On Virgin Islands 


WASHINGTON, April 11.—The 
U. S. Supreme Court today ban- 
ned “quickie” Virgin Islands di- 
‘vorces. It ruled Congress did not 
give the islands power to enact a 
law giving a divorce after six 
weeks’ residence. 

' Justice Felix Frankfurter spoke. 
for the majority in a 5 to 3 deci- 
sion. -Justice Tom C. Clark, Hugo 


that. are becoming TA 
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L. Black and Stanley, F, Reed dis- 
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The Shad Won't Talk 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN THE LONG LINES of thin poies appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the 
nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from 


the sea each year this time. The. 


shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can look  out~ 

on the river 

when the moon 

is bright and 

see the fisher- 

men at work. 

Talk to them 
and you find Hie 
them _ plain, 2a 
blunt _ people, | 
people who 
say Scornfully, g 
that they are interested solely 
in catching good hauls of fish 
to send to Fulton Market to re- 
plenish their own treasury. You 
know that is true, but you sus- 
pect there is more to it. 

So many ef them. are fisher- 
men, by heredity, so to speak. 
Ait least so the fisherman with 
the weatherbeaten face and blue 
eyes had me believe as I talked 
with him while he mended his 
nets on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water but-he could be in the soli- 
tude of Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the breaks in the net with 
an_ ivory needle. -The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts longer than the linen, 
and though it costs more, about 


the long run for it lasts longer 
and _ breaks less. 

Yes, the first shad are in 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood, on the Jersey 
side, but theyll be up here 
about next week. They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 
poor others and he does not 
know why. No man seems to 
know, neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 
in Albany. 

» 


IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they would 
come good for a spell of years, 
then taper off to nothing, then 
they'd be good again. It was 
that way in his father’s time and 
before that, probably. History 
moves slowly under water and 
the shad has laws of its own 
which defy man’s. They were 
here before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed oil 
on the waters, well before Hen- 
drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for -China. 

Still, there are some changes 
in the river, he said. There 
was-a time when the oyster was 
in these waters and the Indians 
of the Big Six tribes consumed 
tons of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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What McCormick Couldn't Have 


THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert McCormick, quite different 
from the glorifying obituaries 
of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 
on the Tribune for ten years. 


_ Miss Gardner joined the News- 
paper Guild and headed the unit 
on the Tribune. She was fired 
by McCormick when, under her 
leadership,, Tribune Guild mem- 
bers defied his terror to demon- 
strate in support of Hearst 
strikers.- She was given a life 
membership by the Guild's in- 
ternational executive board in 
1941. 

_ Her experience led her to be- 
@ome a Writer for this newspaper. 


~ 


Walt Whitman once said that 
great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 
versary, from political terrorism 
to financial impoverishment 
forced on labor- newspapers. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 dor 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a drive conducted in 


an atmosphere of political -ar- - 


rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt- job dismissals for pro- 
gressive thoughts and actions. 
It is the kind of “audience” 
which is now engaged in raising 
a $100,000 fund because a 
workingclass paper does not, like 
others, have access to business 
advertising. So far, this “audi- 
ence” had produced $11,000. 
We hope, need and expect the 
process will be speeded up. 
Our readers are constantly en- 
gaged in this.kind of fight for 
the life of our paper. It could not 
be done, certainly is not 
necessary, for the Chicago Trib- 
une. — be done, and is nowt 
sary, for a newspaper whic 
battles constant! = the 
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tection against polio 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Government Urged to Use 


Salk Miracle’ for All Kids” 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 
nation with the prospect of an early victory over the crippling disease, parents | 
and public health workers, and scientists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and , 


distribution. 

Throughout it all, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the kind which 
classes and groups of people 
could celebrate in this country 
and elsewhere—the victory of 
men in the war over disease and 
death with the arms of science. 


In contrast to the news in re- 


cent weeks of U. S. atomic and - 


hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and 
fear in countries throughout th 
world, our scientists were able 
to report the possibility of end- 
ing- a plague, known to have 
scourged people from the earli- 
est days of recorded history, in 
early Egypt and Bibilical days. 
* 


BRIEFLY, the findings in the 
report made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, a researcher fi- 
nanced by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: 


® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent -effective in prevent- 
ing the three types of polio that 
cause paralysis; 


® The vaccine can be safely 
administered, No important neg- 
ative results were found from 
administering the shots. 

© Though some incidences of 
polio occurred among the 440,- 
000. children who received the 
polio trial tests in 1954, there 


-was only instance of a death. In 
. this case, the series of vaccine 


shots had not been compléted; 

®*Vaccination protected chil- 
dren from contracting polio 
even though other members of 
the family developed the dis- 
ease. 

* 

DR.“SALK, a member of the 


- medical faculty of the Univers- 


ity of Pittsbur 
even these hi 


, believes that 


can’ be 
raised. He told the scientists 
assembled at the University -of 
Michigan: . ~- | 


all® 


totals of: pro- - 
- the March of 


EP», OSS ee a 
¥ oes Y ones *"s 


DR. JONAS SALK 


dures, may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 


The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored the tests and research by 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that poko 
is not yet defeated: and that 
there are now many thousands 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is wni- 
versally available. 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. : 

Shortly after the Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might change its 
emphasis in combatting polio. 


* 


THE FOUNDATION was ini- 
tiated in 1938 by the late Frank- 


Jin D. Roosevelt, who was para- 


lyzed by polio from the age of 
39, and is ——— through 

| imes campaign. 
The Foundation has spent $280,- 
600,000 in polio treatment, aid 


It will con-.- 


cal research and prevention, and 
treatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere. for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after the 
Salk report, a proposal that the 
city appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for inoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerson, Communist Party legis- 
lative chairman. 


He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to take 
steps to insure the vaccination 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
children between the ages of one 
and 19 throughout the country. 


* 


SIX DRUG companies have 
been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine. Early fears 
of a black market in the drug 
are now minimized by these 
distributors, since, they. say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine ‘to established out- 
lets. Ternporarily, there will be 
an insufficient supply of the 
vaccine for all possible users. It 
is estimated by June 30, the 
firms will be able to manufacture 
enough for about 30,000,000 


persons. 


Almost immediately, inocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. All nine mil- 
lion first)and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an opportunity 
for free shots. For others, sup- 
plies will be in the .hands of 
private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 
to the doctor will be $4.50 for 
vaccine for three inoculations. 


Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 
nounced that children of fami- 


“wig DEE 
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SOUTHERN WALKOUTS CONTINUE 


¥ trike A gainst Violence 


THE GENERAL STRIKE sentiment in Birmingham, Alabama, in support of 50,000 
striking ClO telephone workers, highlighted the intense strike situation in the South this 
“Tf it takes a general : strike to show the feeling of our people, we are 100 per- 


past week. 
cent for it,” said John L. Medders, 
president of the Birmingham Fed- 
eration of Labor, to a joint meetin ng 
of AFL, CIO and _ unaffiljat 


unions in this 
South.” 

The unity meeting was called 
2s company and police authorities 
developed daily attacks avainst 
the strikers, many of whom have 
been arrested, in a violent union- 
busting effort. 


“Pittsburgh of the 


* 


THERMON PHILLIPS, nation- 
al CIO representative in the area, 


said “Our people are very mad. It | 


is very possible they might make 
such a move as what is termed a 
general strike in crder to bring 
about some settlement in the South- 
ern Bell strike.” 

The militant telephone and tele- 
graph workers have been out on’ 


strike in nine southern states since 


March 14. Their chief demands are 
wage increases, health insurance, 
town and job reclassification; and. 
against the company demand for 
a no-strike clause, which the union 
has refused to accept without sat-_ 
isfactory arbitration procedures. 
The CIO national executive com- 
mittee*on April 8 pledged moral 


and financial support to the phone | 


workers. . 

GOV. JAMES FOLSOM, asked 
by local authorities to send national, 
guardmen into the Bessemer, Ala. 
area, turned it down with the un- 
precedented announcement that he 


would not use the guard for! 


“strike-breaking purposes.” 
Meanwhile, 25,000 “non-opera- 
ting’ workers of the Louisville & 
Nashville RR, who struck the same 
day as the CIO phone workers, are 


Gov't Urged 
To Use Vaccine 
For All Kids 


{Continued from Page 1) 


lies on relief will receive the 
vaccine free. 

Nations abroad and _ the 
World Health Organization of 
the - United Nations hailed the 
Salk report. They indicated, 
however, that study must be 
made of its effectiveness against 
forms of polio in other coun- 
tries, and that the duration of 
immunity produced by the vac- 
cine is still a question to be 
determined. Some nations, like 
_ Sweden, will proceed with Salk 
inoculations; others like France, 
» are experimenting with prod- 
ucts of their own scientists. 

‘Dr. Salk, whose years of work 

the ‘vaccine, does not 
profit monetarily from the tre- 
mendous international use of 


eS 


still out in 14 states with no settle- 
ment in sight. 

AFL, CIO and “operating” rail- 
road unions are giving their support 
to this strike, as they are to the 
phone workers struggle. 

Railroad union leaders touring 
the strike areas report that the 
men and their families are ready 
“to hold the line until an equitable 


reached.” 
> 


CHEERING rallies of thousands 
of railroad Workers and their fam- 
ilies “everywhere made it clear 
they were prepared to fight to 
the finish for victory.” 

The strikers and their unions are 


_| mission, 


fighting for a health and welfare 
program, fully paid for by the 
‘companies, longer paid vacations, 
pay for holidays not worked, prem- 
ium pay -lor Sunday work, and 
‘other benefits. 
Latest of the strikes is ‘that of 


and honorable settlement can be! wel] open the floodgates and as 


Demand Probe in 
Arrest of Textile 


Organizers 
EMPORIA, Va. (FP).— 


Investigation of the arrest of two 
organizers of the CIO Textile 


'TWUA vice-president Wesley A. 
Cook in a telegram to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. 

The two organizers, Ralph Cline 
and Ray Stober, were picked up 
on a trespass warrant signed by 
‘an official of the Weldon Mills, 
Ine., They had been distributing 
union literature at the mill gates. 

Earlier in the day the police had 
threatened to-run them out ot 
town and had ordered them to 
stop handing out leaflets. 

“Local police should be _in- 
structed by the Justice Depart- 
‘ment, '-Cook’s wire said, “that an! 
employer who prohibits the: dis- 


‘violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act.” The city police, Cook 
charged, were acting as agents of 
o employer and not as peace 
officers. 


725 Atlantic Greyhound Bus driv- 
ers covering 10 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their AFL union 
is demanding wage increases, clar- 
ification of the wage system, and 
other demands. The men went 
out Wednesday, midnight, April 6. 

Victory in these militant strikes 
is of key importance to the labor 
movement nationally. Victory may 


one union leader put it, can give 
rise to a “booming resurgence of 
the trade unions in every Southern | 


state. 


© CIO Backs Fight on Textile Cut 
®© Merger Draft Charter Approved 


FULL SUPPORT to textile 
workers in their- fight against 
wage cut demanded by north- 
ern cotton and rayon. manufac- 
turers was voted by CIO ex- 
ecutive committee. Textile 
union members have voted to 
strike in .answer to wage cut 
demands. CIO leaders pointed 
out that cotton and rayon work- 
ers have not had a wage in- 
crease. in several years and that 
average wages are ~only $1.35 


an hour. 
* 


CONSTITUTION ea new 
merged labor federation was 
agreed upon by AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee. AFL president 
George Meany said there were 
only “one or two parts’ to go 
over, and CIO president Walter 
Reuther added: “We are in sub- 
stantial agreement.” Terms of 
draft constitution were not dis- 
closed. 


eI™"~™ 


NAM Joins Fight on Auto Union Demands 
United Business Committee 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


rs 


General Cheirman < 

MRA MOSHER, Chairman of the Board 
Russell Harrington Cutlery Co. 
Southbridge, Mass, 


General Vice Chairmen 


peeve f 


Workers Union was demanded by 


tribution of union literature is in’ 


2 East 48th Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


February 14, 19£6 


£11 signs point to 1°55 

have to fight te meke it sc. 

threate to 1955 presrects ere CIO President Helter leuther's 

ennounceé intentions to (1) press for yepen) of the Jaft-Hartiey 
ver which specificnlily Jeeves to the stetes the eythority 

$2 out les. Con compulgory uo onist; and (2) gin 6 guaranteed annua) 

or hig members. Wihet’s fore, Mr. Reuther hes stated 
that, of his verious plens, wine ind @ suerentees. See SLAL28 
the number ope derand in cont 


es en even tigrer yeer - bit we will 
Frerently, the mrt dirturbirg 


Our Committee's anewer to the compulecry wnioriem issue is thet 
is pore important to an indivicuel then earning @ liv- 


ing ard when the opportunity to do so is abrideed by compuleory 
rerbership in a union, @ basic and vital humen right is lost, 


.HENRY RINGLING NORTH, 
President, Bungliog Brothers Barnug 
‘& Bailey Combined Shows, lac. 
Sarasota, Fis. 
Merchandising 
ADE SCHUMACHER, President 


Liggett Drug Company, lnc. 
New York, N.Y. 


“<IO United Auto Worokers, 
Motors and Ford. 


reasonable. 


following similar tactics. 


and June 1 1 for Ford. 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 
THE CONVENTION of! 


‘the International Longshore- 


mens and Warehousemen’s 
Union, commending the ILA 


for its struggle against the 
union-wrecking Waterfront Com- 
directed the officers to 
continue all efforts to strengthen 
relations with ‘he east coast union 
and work towards unification of all 
shoreside workers in the U. S. 
under one union banner. 

The union pledged full support 
to the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in its fight. 
Earlier the convention was told by 
Harry Bridges, ILWU president, 
that he has met with officials of 


the two unions. 
At the same time the convention 


the CIO-AFL merger welcoming 
it warmly and viewing the pos- 


sibility of a big advance by labor 
in all major fields. At the same 
time the convention statement. 


| warned that. “there is always the: 
danger that the merger document’ 


can Be used to impose comfermity , 
and compliance with the govern- 
ae. and em ede sy eco: 


mic and 


the ILA and finds that collabora- 
tion can be strengthened between 


approved a statement of policy on 


It ig our conviction that Americen businessmen have @ direct 
responsibility in doing their utmost to protect every employee's 
right to join or not join any organisation, : 


As for guaranteeing an annuel wage, meny company's total arrets 
could be eaten eway in ao matter of mcrths. 
berkruptcy for effected lerger companies threvugh inability to 

absorb additional fixed coste, and diseppeerarce of the supplier 


Nasovel R relationship for grelier businesses, is a frightening prospect. 
4 aa aloes : 
a ? 


REPRODUCED above is the type of literature sent out by a 
committee of the National Association of Manufacturers to fight any 
new advance by labor this year, 
now in negotiations with General 


The threat of 


especially the demands of the 


In this circular, Ira Mosher, former NAM. president and head 
of the NAM’s United Business Committee, 
from employers to forward the campaign. At the same time, the 
auto companies last week stepped up their campaign to make 
the union’s demands, especially the annual wage, appear as un- 
GM placed full-page ads in papers throughout the 
country in an effortt o put the union on the defensive. Ford was 


solicits . subscriptions 


Parallel negotiations were being conducted by the union with 
both companies against contract expiration dates of May 29 for -GM 


RUBBER STRIKE was set- 


tled after one week. Agreement, 
covering 33,000 employes of 
U.S. Rubber at 19 plants in Il 
states, provided for two-year 
contract with vacation improve- 

ments and ‘additional paid holi- 
day. Wages were not at issue in 


strike. 
* { 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
Kohler strike received fitting ob 
servance when citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., elected labor- 
backed mayor ‘and labor-backed 
Board of Aldermen for first time 
in city’s history. Year-long strike 
of 2,500 membersof UAW-CIO 
was main issue in election, and 
mayoralty candidate backed by 
Kohler Co. was deefated. 

* 

UNITED LABOR support is 
being given to strike of 2,000 
members of independent UE at 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. in 
New Britain, Conn. Included 
in United Labor Committee are 
president of AFL Central Labor 
Union and leaders of locals of 
IAM, IBEW and ITU, all AFL. 

* 

RETURN to Conference of 
American Maritime Unions was 
voted by officers of AFL Mast- 
ers, Mates and Pilots. They in- 
structed MMP president Atkins 
to- return to CAMU. Atkins had 
walked out with CIO president 
Harry Lundeberg after other 
union officials had condemned 
Lundeberg’s cut-rate agreement 
on West ae 

BIG ORGANIZING drive has 
been announced by newly 
merged CIO Oil and Chemical 
Union. Targets will be Standard 
Oil, duPont and Union Carbide 
plants in New Jersey. 

* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage-hour administra- 
tor was protested by Reuther. 
Earlier Meany had voiced pro- 
test. Brown chalked up anti-la- 
bor record as employment se- 
curity director in New Hamp- © 


shire. 
> 4 


NUMBERS game was seen in 
latest government employment 
report which claimed resy pros-. 
pect. Report played down fact 
that non-farm employment was 
still 988,000 lower than March 
1953. It listed unemployment as 
just under 3.2 million, although 


| 


March is generally a month of 
employment t pickup. 


THUS THE merger agreement 


has within it the possibilities either 


of greatly increasing the fighting 
strength of the rank and file and 


of openirs up a new era of gains 


{for labor or of lacing up that 
fighting strength in a political and 
economic strait jacket,” the resolu- 


tion added: 
“To the extent the rank and; 
file members of the AFL and Clo! 
are able to determine the policies 
of the developing merger we can 
be sure that the direction will be! 
militantly democratic and in the 
interest of the working -people.’ 


th | = 


Bridges in his opening speech 
denied that the ILWU has been 
negotiating for a merger with any 
organization. He also denied that 
he plans to step down. He said 


the only way he would step down| 


is if the membership “throws him 
out” because the membership de- 
termines the ILWU’s policies. Re- 
garding the rumored offer by the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to establish a marine 
department to include the long- 
shoremen, Bridges said he has not 
talked to anyone about it but 
*\added “the,.teamsters know where 


| 
apply the newly enacted Butler. 


I~ 
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ILWU Parley Sparks Fight for Dockers Unity 


to find me.” 
* 


THE CONVENTION of 250 
delegates gave full approval to 
all resolutions reaffirming the 
union’s traditional progresive pol- 
icies and all four top officers were 
renominated for reelection through 
a referendum, without‘ opposition. 


Pledging full defense of Harry 
Bridges as the fifth trial in a new 
attempt to denaturalize and de- 
port him is set for June, the con- 
vention decided to send a dele- 
gation to take the petition of the 


‘membership to the White House 
and the United Nations. Each dis- 
trict of the union will be represent- 


‘ed in the delegation. 


| A group of resolutions on_ civil 


liberties mapped a comprehensive 
‘program to fight every move to 


daw against the union, defend 
‘Smith Act victim Jack Hall, head 
‘of the Hawaii organization; de- 
Bend Hugh Bryson of the Cooks 
'and Stewards on Taft-Hartley af- 
‘fidavit charges; and resist the em 
| tire pattern of thought-control lawt 
| A political action — resolutions 
stressed greater political independ- 
ence by labor. A comprehensive 
'' civil rights program and a policy of 
| peace on foreign affairs in line with 


'the ILWU’s past pesition; is cov- 


ered in: Othér .of ; the quences 


B resolutions. ; Mga ghty 10Gd SR Dagt De 
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ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO POLITICS 


Is New- ‘Liberal Bloc’ 
ncil Possible? . 


NETT 
CHICAGO. 
The most significant feature of 
the recent aldermanic elections in 
Chicago was the increase in Ne- 


gro representation. 
There are now five Negro alder- 


By WILLIAM SEN 


‘changes could have been made in 
the make-up of the City Ceuncil. 

As a result of the mandate of the 
voters in the election there is every 
possibility that important conces- 
sions’ can be won from the city 
administration. Even machine 
hacks have to contend with the 


men, as compared with three in 
the old City Council. The Chica 0 | 
Tribune scornfully refers to the 
Negro aldermen as the council's 
“Dawson bloc.” But the Chicago 
Defender points out that Negro, 
representation in the council is now 
10 percent of the total member- 
ship of that body. 

All of the Negro aldermen are, 
Democrats and were backed by 
the regular Democratic organiza-' 
tion. And it is worthwhile noting 
that the new gains were made pos- 
sible by the growing political im- 
pact of the Negro vote as it is ex- 
pressed in the Democratic Party. 

* 

THE “Dawson bloc” label is a 
further attempt to continue the) 
campaign of slander designed to’ 
inflame racial prejudice —_— the | 
Negro community. 

Actually the ‘Negro. aldermen, 
and particularly William H. Har- 
vey (od Ward), Claude Holman 
(4th Ward), and Sidney A. Jones 
(6th Ward), help to lay the basis 
for a liberal bloc that could carry 
on a strong fight on such issues as 
housing, civil rights, schgols, 
health and hospital facilities, etc. 

There are very few aldermen: 
who will be as sensitive to the 
needs of the people as the Negro 
council members. Seymour Simon 
of the 40th Ward in Albany Park 
pledged to’continue to support the 
ae principles of his predeces- 

Benjamin Becker. He cam-; 
paigned on a program which § in- 
cluded a demand for a city rent 


control ordinance. 
* 


LEON DESPRES, the new al- 


derman of the 5th Ward, cojn-, 
mitted himself to a liberal pro- 
gram on civil rights and civil lib-' 
erties. He took a stand against) _ 
the Broyles Bills in the course of 
his campaign. Though Despres was' 
elected with Republican support, 
he could become part of a new 
a grouping in the City Coun- 
cil. 

A great weakness in the course 
of the city elections was the fail-| 
ure of the labor movement to in- 
fluence the selection of candidates : 
or to support fiberal, pro - labor 
candidates in the aldermanic races, 
Thus, while 39 members of the 
council are Democrats, the ma- 
jority are machine hacks including, 
eight who are oonsidered part o 
the West Side bloc. 

A number of independent chal-| 
lenges were made in the alder- 


fell far short of even a single ner 4 
candidate getting into the April 5 
run-off. Had labor taken a more 


sentiment in their communities and 
the strength of the people’s organi- 
zations. Now that labor and inde- 
pendent citizens committees play- 
ed such an important role in cer- 


SPRINGFIELD.—The main la- 
bor bills in the Illinois Legisla-|‘ 
ture were still at a standstill this 
week as the assembly moved. well! 
into the second half of its 1955 
session. These were: 


Increased. unemployment - com- 
pensation, minimum wage, work-, 
men’s compensation bills. 


However, the Stratton admin- 


tain wards, it is posstble te influ- 
ence the actions of a number of 
aldermen who have had it all seg 
‘own way in the past. 


istration was seeking priority for 


‘measures such as the sales tax in- would be the least suitable method. | 


crease, opposed by labor. 


Gov. Stratton, in his recent 


(s SHOP 


TALK 


LABOR’S Daily is the name of the Typographical Union news- 
paper which is growing in circulation, especially in towns where the 
typos are on strike and special locals editions are published. The 

story on the recent Chicago elections in Labor’s Daily was head- 


lined: “Labor’s Daley Wins!” 


THE UAW-CIO now has an early morning radio show in 


Chicago, over Station WAIT at 
ment by Guy Nunn. 


~ THE AFL Milik Wagon Dri 


wage boost for their 5,000. members. 
of the opinion that the milk companies should not be permitted to | 


use this as a protean to.put through a milk price increase. 
© 


6:15 a.m. daily. Its news com- 


| 


vers are asking for a $6 a week | 


However, the union is firmly 


THE AF L Sebiiienl Wnion has accused the Chicago Police De- 
partment of scabbing on them. With the announcement that the 


department was closing down its printing work, Commissioner 


O’Connor recently dismissed the 
the work. Subsequently, 


secretary Henry L. Coco: 
streets, not to set type.’ 


the police print shop was reopened, 
with non-union cops doing the work. Said Printing Trades Couneil 
“Policemen are needed to patrol. the 


union printers who were doing 


DAVE BECK, president of the Teamsters Union, came in for 
some sharp criticism last week by CIO President Walter Reuther 
because of the Teamsters use of union welfare funds to buy stock 


in the Montgomery Ward company. 
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cked Bills 


budget message, clared 


sales tax.” 
* 

HOWEVER, labor and other 
‘groups have taken a strong stand; 
‘against the raising of the sales tax 
and point out that of all possible 
revenue-raising methods, _ this 


| While the administration has 
bowed to the public demand for 


in order to forestall relief cuts, 

many other welfare measurés have 

‘not been pressed forward as yet. 
One bill to lower the qualifying 


| 
| 
| 


to 60 narrowly won committee ap- 
'proval in the House. 
* 


THE BILL was strongly pushed 
‘by Democratic legislators from the 


| 
, 


‘depressed downstate mining and 


‘farming areas. 


Speaking for the bill, Rep. Clyde 
‘Choate (D- Anna) stated that the 
aged jobless in these communities 
need such legislation at once. “This 
‘bill would allow these people to 


walk down the street with their, 


‘heads up,” he said.. 


that: 
‘there is only one place to go for 
increased revenue and that is the 


‘an emergency relief appropriation 


number of Negro aldermen in the 
Chicago City Council. 


In the recent city elections, five 
Negro aldermen were elected out 
of the 50 in the council.. How- 
ever, under this “home rule” bill, 
|the number of aldermanic districts 
would be cut to 25, with Negroes 
unable to win more than two of 
the seats on the basis of the pro- 
|posed district boundaries. 

On labor bills, CIO and AFL 
legislative spokesmen held out the 
hope for advances this session if 
sufficient pressure is brought to 


‘age for old age pension from 65) 


bear on the legislators. 

Said Illinois State Federation of 
‘Labor president Reuber G. Soder- 
strom: “The major bills reflecting 
the persistent, pressing needs of a 
changing economy and a growing 
industrialization are still very much 
alive.” He saw the “possibility” of 


Rep: Alan -Dixon (D-Belleville) 


has introduced a Jabor-backed bill: 


‘which would provide for a probe 
‘of recent increases in public utility, 
rates. Dixon said that the present 


‘Illinois C ommerce Commission’ is 
allowing the utility companies — 
‘great a return. 


* 
A SO - CALLED “home rule” 
bill, introduced -by a Republican 


| Negro legislator, Rep. William H. 
Robinson of Chicago, has come in 


for shi arp criticism. The bill Meerwed 


passing some of them. 


~~ 


— 
For more about the meeting 
of the United States and So- 
viet patrol at the Elbe River, 
see Page 7 for feature article 
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Vets of 1945 U.S. Soviet Link- Up to Meet 


CHICAGO. — A Chicago ex-GI,, 


out invitations for what is expected 


to the 10th anniversary reunion of | sponded favorably to the idea of can line: 


‘the veterans of the 1945 meeting, 
of the U. S. and Soviet troops on: 
the Elbe River in Germany. 


He’ declared that many of the! 


the original meeting have re- 


a reunion in Washington, D. C., 


ion April 23-25. a 


IN ADDITION, the organiza- 


| of April 25, 1945, Soviet Major, 
Joseph Polowsky, this week sent 9] U. S. vets who were present at! Anaphim Larionv said, as his pa- 


trol ‘contacted the forward Ameri- 
‘This is a great day, the 
‘meeting of two great nations. We 
hope this will be a basis for peace 
in the world to come,’ Our reunion 


Polowsky, who lives at 1507 N. tion has sent an invitation to the could be as welcome to the war- 
‘Hoyne Ave., is the secretary of the;Soviet veterans of the Elbe Riv er! weary world as Major Larionv's| 


| American Veterans of the Elbe. 
River Linkup. | 


link- -up. The invitation declared: 
“Ten years ago, on the evening) 


COMMUNITY 


CHICAGO.—A poll on the issue 
of Universal Military Training was, 


PAPER PAKES 
manic race, but in most cases they, POLL ON WAR TRAINING 


patrol was welcome when he link- 
‘ed up with the American forces 
after the hard years of war ten 
years ago. 


“Washington is a beautiful place 


west Times. 
Rep. Richard W. Hoffman, ir. | 


decisive independent stand, there being conducted this week by the j(th Dist), has pledged to “w: sch 


is no doubt. that some basic 


community newspaper, the North- 


Postal Clerks Seek 
Support for Raise 


CHICAGO. —An urgent appeal 
for help from the public in win- 


ning a wage increase was issued 
here this week by the AFL Chi- 
cago Post Office Clerks Union. 
Pointing out that the clerks “are 
really taking a beating,” the union 
asked for pressure,on Congress to 
pass Senate Bill No. 1, which pro- 
vides for a moderate increase. Lo- 
cal officers George Wachowski, 
president, and William . Freeman, 
secretary, said that the clerks were 
being victimized by “the failure 


of to provide a decent 
ane he eae 


said the Chicago postal clerks 
‘union, “the cost of living has risen 
tremendously. The lifting ef the 
rent lids was truly the rock crusher; 
that buried what remaining ‘wessed 
existed for Post Office Employes 
to hold their heads above water.’ 
The Chicago Federation of La- 
bor has thrown its full support be- 
hind the union's campaign. How- 
ever, the Chicago local has issued 
a broad appeal for help to other 
unions and to the general public. 
“We ask for a wage standard 
not to wallow in luxuries,” declar- 
ed the appeal, “but, to help us 
maintain our American standard. 


A wage increase Pir last 


Dg oot that ate: becoming. un- 
beagabie,” : 


of living and to get relief from 


the results of such a survey” 
guide him in Congress on this issue | 
which comes up soon for action in| 
the capital. 

The community paper quoted: 
Ald. Patrick Petrone (28th Ward) 
as favoring UMT. Opposing the 
program is a group of community 
organizations including the North- 
west Peace Committee and the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

The opponents pointed out that 
under the proposed law “the mili- 
tary will have from eight to ten 
years sway over the young and im- 
pressionable minds of our youth, 
and history has shown that where 
the military gets hold of the youth 
of a nation, democracy and free- 
dom die.” 


To amplify its stand on the 
peace question, the Northwest 
Peace Committee will hold a meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, April 28 
at the YMCA, 1621 W. Division. 
Main speaker will be Prof. Robert 


in late April, 


with the scent of 
‘peace and hope in the air. Do try 
to attend our reunion—we Arneri-: 


can veterans of the Elbe meeting 
will. be delighted. and honored to 
meet with you again and recall old 
times wher we met as friends with 
such enthusiasm for the future.” — 


- Polowsky said that the three-day 
reunion -would be held at the Hotel 
Commodore in Washington, D. C. 
He reported that while the Ameri- 
can vets have expressed interest in 
the meeting, there were financial 
obstacles for many in attending. 
Polowsky expressed confidence, 
however, that local newspapers, 
veterans and other organizations 
would help the vets make the trip 
to the reunion. 


° CHICAGO VOTERS TO DEMAND 
ACTION ON ELECTION PLEDGES 


(Continued from Page 16) 


election on a_ platform which 
included this statement: “A sales 
tax falls hardest on those least 
able to pay. Any attempts to 
increase the sales tax ‘must be 
defeated.” 

This sentiment has: been 
strongly registered by Chica- 
goans. During the campaign, 
Daley was criticized by groups 
supporting him because of his 
approval of the .proposed sales 
tax boost. This issue will test 
Daley's responsiveness to the 
trade union and other people's 
organizations which strongly and 
consistently oppose the sales tax. 

TRANSIT—The transit work- 
ers have filed a demand for a 
16-cent wage boost, and CTA 
officials are threatening 3 a fare 
increase. teak 


Hayighurst,..of , the : University,.of 


ne ae 
. ee {o- 
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be faced with this issue before 
the June 1 union contract re-' 
newal deadline. Chicagoans will 
demand that there be no fare in- 
crease and that thé union’s justi- 
fied demands be met. 

Daley has also made other 
pledges on CTA, including the 
revision of the transit laws so 
that the people have more con- 
trol, the improvement of CTA 
service, the adding of labor rep- 
resentation to the CTA 2 


whet On? 


DOING your Spring cleaning? Save your 
DOING for the Lightfoot Defense Com- 
mittee Spring Rummage Sale. Phone DEar- 
born 2-7142, Monday through Friday te 
‘arrange a pick-up. 

SAVE Friday evening, May 6 in your 
datebook for the US a Day eos un- 
de ithe, au e .@) 1 ictims 
Welfare ¢ ommiftiee be ine 
Midwest. peel, 4. wie pace, 


seen SP ork Sty: niche 
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sroyles Bills 


' CHICAGO. —A 13- page re- 
port on the Broyles Bills by the 
‘Chicago Bar Association last 
week sought to convey to Illi- 
nois citizens in strong langua 
that these bills are “dangerous 
and should be defeated. 


The report marked the most 
vigorous intervention -by the 
law organization in the struggle 
ever these fascist- _ measures 
which are now before the Ili- 
nois House. 


~The detailed analysis wound 
up with the charge that the bills 
“present a serious threat to basic 
concepts of civil rights,” and a 
recommendation that they both 
be defeated. 
* 


THE Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion lashed at the section in 
S.B. 59 which outlaws member- 
ship in more than 250 organiza- 
tions on the so-called Attorney 
General's list and provides im- 
prisonment and loss of citizen- 
ship for members. The report 

called this “an unrealistic and 


dangerous implementation of a 
hastily eonceived loyalty pro- 
gram. 

It was pointed out that the 
Attgmney General’s list has been 
challenged in the courts and 


that “no one of the listed organ- 


izations has as of this date been 
finally adjudicated to be sub- 
versive. 

“The list was compiled in a 
manner which the United 
States Supreme Court found to 
be violative of due process,” the 
report. added. 

Prepared by a _ committee 
headed* by attorney John E, 
Clay, the bar association report 
went into the matter of whe- 
ther membership in the Com- 
munist Party can be grounds 
for imprisonment, even though 
this might have been implied 
in the conviction of Illinois 
Communist leader Claude 
Lightfoot. 


SAID the report: 
_ opinion that an affirmance 
the Lightfoot conviction 


500 PROFESSORS, CHURCH 
BODY FLAY. BROYLES BILLS - 


SPRINGFIELD, I1l.—Church 
and academic groups joined this 
week in denouncing the Broyles 
Bills. 

The top faculty body of the 
University of Illinois, which is 
composed of all full professors, 
condemned the bills because 
they would tend to undermine 
academic freedom and “encour-. 
age unfounded accusations by 
irresponsible and anonymous in- 
formers.” 
~ The action was taken by the 
faculty senate, made up of the 
university's 500 top-ranking 
educators. 

The professors said that the 
bills “raise doubt whether*stand- 
ard courses in political, econo- 
mic, philosophical or social the- 


Unionists Make 


ory where doctrines and _ teach- 
ings.of Communism are explor- 
ed, can be continued without 
bringing accusations of subver- 
sion against loyal and dedicated 
teachers.” 

The Social Action Committee 
of the Illinois Conference of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches 


denounced the Broyles Bills and 
called upon the legislators to 
“take every possible step to de- 
feat them.” 


The basis of the church 
groups action was explained: 

These bills only contribute 
further to the hysterical atmos- 
— of the times and contri- 
ute nothing constructive to the 
— for curbing communism.” 


Good Showing 


In Danville Area Elections 


DANVILE, Ill.—Trade union 
members did well in town elec- 
tions last week in Danville and 
in surrounding towns. 

One of the three unionists 
who were candidates, G. Fred 
Smith of the Railway Clerks 
Lodge 329; was elected an as- 
sistant Danville Tewasnip super- 
visor. 

Other union men ran high 

in the township elections even 
though they did not win office. 
Edward C. Smith of the Bus 
Drivers Local 1090 failed - by 
85 votes to win election to the 
Danville City Commission. 
_In Georgetown, all four union 


men seeking election were vic- 
_ torious. ney were: Louis Hen- 


Northwestern Shows 
Eisenstein Films 
EVANSTON, IIL—A series of 
films by the late Soviet director, 
Sergei Eisenstein,, was being con- 
cluded this week at Northwestern 
University, Evanston campus. 
Still to be shown are: “Time. in 
_ the Sun,” Thursday, April 21, 7:30 
p.m., Tech Auditorium; “Ivan the 
Pegs > April jee buh 


ee oe ee y CTR? 


% 


nette of United Mine Workers 
Local 1356, assistant township 
supervisor; Louis Kotcher of 
UAW-CIO Local 579, township 
highway commissioner; Joe Bitto 
of Plumbers Local 293, and 
Peter Godels of Iron Workers 
Local 380, constables. 


Paul Llewellyn of Bricklayers 


Local 22 was elected assistant 
supervisor in Newell Township. 


“There is 


é ® 4 
y | | ‘ 


would not sustain prosecution 
under the ‘membership _provi- 
sion of the Smith Act of ‘rank 
and file’ members of the Com- 
munist Party.” 


The report said in effect that 


. the Broyles Bills would provide 


an even flimsier basis for pros- 
ecution. The report - further 
pointed-out that a conviction of 
Communist leader Steve Nel- 
son under a Pennsylvania state 
sedition law was reversed on 
the basis that the state had no 
right to enact such a law. 
* 


THE Chicago Bar Association 
report hit hard at the so-called 
loyalty regulations proposed by 
both Broyles Bills. It was point- 
ed out that the bills would set 
up thousands of “security off- 
cers,’ including township off- 
cials, with vast powers to fire 
and institute “loyalty” probes 
and proceedings against aad 
workers. 

“Each employing 
would be required to establish 
its own standards of loyalty and 
criteria for applying same,”. the 


report declared. “Each govern- 


agency 


mental unit would have to de- 
termine the quantum of evi- 
dence necessary to establish 
disloyalty. Section five (of S.B. 
20) precludes statewide  uni- 
formity and would invite the 
kind of ‘independent’ loyalty 
determination typified by the 
Ladejinsky case. 

“The confusion and potential 
abuse is magnified to alarming 
proportions when one considers 


the thousands of employing 
agencies within the state.” 
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LEO KRZYCKI, longtime 
clothing workers union leader, 
will be one of the main speak- 
ers at Chicago May Day Rally 
on Sunday, May I, 2 p.m., at 
Milda Hall, 3140 S. Halsted St. 
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VOTERS 


TQ DEMAND RECKONING 


It's Action Time on 
Election Promises 


The threat of a new CTA fare 
increase may become the first 
big test for Mayor-elect Rich- 
ard J. Daley and the coalition 


“which elected him on a people’s 


platform. 

In fact, thé issues of the cam- 
paign may be popping in rapid- 
fire order. Daley and the alder- 
men who made cam aign 
pledges to the people will 
called on to redeem those 
plodees on issues such as the 
ollowing: 


TRUMBULL PARK — Daley 

romised to put an end to the 
kind of racist mob violence 
which has been going on at the 
federal housing project for 20 
months and still continues. 

In addition, twa newly-elect- 
ed aldermen, Claude Holman 
(4th Ward) and Sidney A. Jones 
Jr. (6th Ward), pledged them- 
selver to initiate City Council ac- 
tion to halt and punish the 
mobsters. 

HOUSING-In his answer to 
questionnaire of the National 


Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Daley 
declared: “Underlying the ten- 
sion which exists between racial 
groups is the absence of an 
adequate developmental. housing 


‘project for the city.” 


While the city’s housing needs 
are tremendous, the mayor will 
immediately be called on to: (a) 


.press for completion of present 


plans for relocating housing 
projects at the 25 sites designat- 
ed by the Chicago’Housing Au- 
thority, and defeat efforts by 
racists and landlord groups to 
block some of the projects; (b) 
guarantee that Chicago fulfills 
the requirements for_ federal 
funds for 3,800 projects before 
the June 30 deailline: 


RENT CONTROL — Several 
of the new aldermen pledged to 
work for rent control. 

In his program, Ald. Seymour 
Simon (40th Ward) stated: “Rent 
Control is needed. Although this 
requires aotion- by the state leg- 
islature, the City Council can 


Jnion Mayoralty Role 
Seen Warm-Up for 56 


CHICAGO.—“Labor’s activity - 


in this campaign reached new 
highs and taught us many. les- 
sons for future work in political 
education.” 

That was the conclusion on 
labor's role in the recent Chicago 
mayoralty election 
drawn by William A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Chicago F ederation 
of Labor. 

The CIO unions here similarly 
pointed out that in this this elec- 
tion labor had broken more com- 
pletely with previous tendencies 


to: “sit out”? the: election. - eae ee. 


State ClO» president : Joseph | 


campaign _ 


4 
Germano said that the unions 
had worked more intensively for 
Richard J. Daley’s election than 
any other campaign. 


CIO-PAC had a working ap- 
— ine we oni part of = city, 


th some w doing an 


perce cy job in in behalf < g the 


labor-supported candidates. 
Highlight of the AFL's cam- 
paign was the series of special 
union rallies run by the various 
international and local unions 
where Daley appeared. Lee 


| stated. that “meeting halls were 


filled beyond enpacity” by this 


series of meetings. ©* | 
_ Recognition of labor's role in 
the election came this week 
from the Mayor-elect Daley: He 
issued a statement of thanks- to 
the unions, saying: “You played 
a very important part in our 
election victory.” 

Trade unionists made it clear 
that the mayoralty was an im- 
portant “warm-up for next 


ey elections. in which labor 


as a big role to play in the 
election of a new President, a 
new U. S. Senator and Governor 


in Illindis, as well as ‘the ‘choos- 


‘ing of all the ‘congressmen, | 


pass a resolution requesting the 
legislature to take such action.” 
Similar pledges to curb rising 
rents were made by Ald. Jones 
and Ald. Claude Holman (4th 
Ward). 

This issue is hot at this mo- 
ment when leases are running 
out and thousands of Chicago 
families are faced with new rent 
boosts on top of exorbitant 
rents. 

BROYLES BILLS — Daley 
came out strongly against the 
Broyles Bills, indicating that he 
would be willing to use his in- 
fluence in Springfield and in his 
—_ party to help defeat thése 

ills 

Several aldermen, including 
Ald. Leon Despres (5th Ward), 
campaigned for -civil liberties 
and against the Broyles Bills. 
_ The new administration can 
show its good faith on this issue 
DY means of a City Council res- 

ution memorializing the Leg- 
islature to defeat these fascist- 
like bills. | 

SCHOOLS — The 6-to-1 vote 
for the $50 million school- build- 
ing bond is8ue on April 5 was 
an overwhelming mandatt to the 
new city administration to take 
bold and immediate steps to 
cope with the school crisis. 

Daley has also pledged: (a) to 
set into motion a broad recrea- 
tion program aimed at curbing 
juvenile delinquency; (b) to put 
into effect the “lighted school- 
house” program, opening the. 
schools in the evenings to com- 
munity activity; (c) to work for 
a four-year state-supported col- 
lege in Chicago. 

SALES TAX—Ald. Simon won 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Shad Won't Talk § 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


_ WHEN THE LONG LINES of thin poles appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the 
nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from 


the sea each year this time. The 
shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can look out 

on the river 

when the moon - 

is bright and 

see the fisher- 

men at work. 

_ Talk to them Bir = 
and you find Bie gic 
them plain, %& ' 

blunt people, 

people who 

say scornfully, . 

that they are interested solely 
in- catching good hauls of fish 
to send to Fulton Market to re- 
plenish: their own ‘treasury. You 
know that is true, but you sus- 
pect there is more to it. 


- So many of them are fisher- 


men, by heredity, so to speak. 
At least so the fisherman with 
the weatherbeaten face and blue 


eyes had me believe as I talked 


with him while he mended his 
nets on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water but he could be in the soli- 
tude.of Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the breaks in the net with 
an ivory needle. The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts longer than the linen, 
and though it costs more, about 
$8 a pound, it is cheaper in 


the long run for it lasts longer 
and breaks less. 

Yes, the first shad are in 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood, on the Jersey 
side, but theyll be up here 
about next week. They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 


poor others and he does not 


know why. No man seems to 
know, neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 
in Albany. 
a 

IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they would 
come good for a spell of years, 
then ‘taper off to nothing, then 
they'd be good again. It was 
‘that way in his father’s time and 

afore that, probably. History 

oves slowly under water and 
the shad has laws of its own 
which defy man’s. They were 
here before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed oil 


on the waters, well before Hen-- 


drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for China. 


Still, there are some changes © 


in the river, he said. There 
was a time when the oyster was 
in these waters and the Indians 
of the Big Six tribes consumed 
tons of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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What McCormick Couldn't Have 


THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert McCormick, quite different 


from the glorifying obituaries- 


of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 


on the Tribune for ten yeafs. 


_ Miss Gardner joined the News- 
“paper Guild and headed the unit 
‘On the Tribune. She was fired 
by McCormick when, under her 
Aeadership, Tribune Guild mem- 
bers. defied his terror to demon- 
“strate ‘in support -of Hearst 
strikers. She was given a life 
membership by the Guild's in- 
ternational executive board = in 
1941. ‘ ~ 

Her experience led her to be- 


tome a writer for this newspaper. 


Walt Whitman once said that 


great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 


versary, from political terrorism 
to financial 
forced on labor, newspapers. 


It is the kind of. “audience” 
which just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 for 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a drive conducted in 
an atmosphere of political ar- 
rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt job dismissals for pro- 


ive thoughts and actions. 
It is the kind of “audience” 


ich is now engaged in raising 
a $100,000 fund because a 
workingclass paper does. not, like 


others, have access- to business 
advertising. So far, this “audi- 
ence’ had produced $11,000. 
We hope, need and expect the 
process will be speeded up. 
‘Our readers are constantly en- 


gsed in this kind of fight for. 
life of our 


per. It could not 


be done, 
, for the Chicago Trib- 
‘une. It can be done, and is neces- 


sary, for a newspaper which - 
battles constantly . 


see Bi a igan; “8 


classes... 


impoverishment 


cettainly is not. 


Gove vernment Urged to Use 


Salk Miracle’ for All Kids 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 
nation with the prospect of an early victory over the crippling disease, parents 
and public health workers, and sctentists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and 
distribution. 

Throughout it all, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the kind which all 
classes angl groups of people 


-could celebrate in this country 


and elsewhere—the victory of 
men in the war over disease and 
death with the arms of science. 


In contrast to the news in re- 
cent weeks of U. S. atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and. 
fear in countries throughout the 
world, our scientists were able 


- to report the possibility of end- 


ing a plague, known to have 
scourged people from the earli- 
est. days of recorded history, in 
early Egypt and Bibilical days. 


BRIEFLY, he findings in the 
report made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, a- researcher fi- 
nanced by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: 


® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent effective in prevent- 
ing the three types of polio that 
cause paralysis; 


® The vaccine can be safely 
administered, No important neg- 
ative “results were found from 
administering the shots. 

® Though some incidences of 
polio occurred among the 440,- 
000 children who received the 
polio trial tests in 1954, there 
was only instance of a death. In 
this case, the series of vaccine 
shots had not been completed; 

® Vaccination ‘protected chil- 
dren from contracting polio 
even though other members of 
the family developed the dis- 


case, 
* 


DR. SALK, a member of the 
medical faculty of the Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, believes that 
eyen these hi ‘totals of pro- 
tection a polio can he 
raised. He told the scientists 
assembled at the University of 


DR. . JONAS SALK 


dures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 

The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored»the tests and research by 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that polio 
is not yet defe ated, and that 
there are now many thousands 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is uni- 
versally available. It will con- 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 

Shortly after the Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might change its 
emphasis in combatting polio. 

* 


THE FOUNDATION was ini- 
tiated in 1938 by the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was para- 
lyzed b polio from the age of 
$9, an aay through 
the Smeg of ign. 
The Foundation has spent $280,- 


600,000 in polio treatment, aid 


. os the ery, 1995... £9, victims, and research. 
1 la s PFOCED ; - ‘jase Die, staggering 


& coets. of medi 


cal research and prevention, and 


ffeatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after the 
Salk report, a proposal that the 
city appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for inoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerscen, Communist Party legis- 
lative chairman. 

He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to take 
steps to insure the vaccination 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
children between the ages of one 
and 19 throughout the country. 


* 


SIX DRUG companies have | 


been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine. Early fears 
of a black market in the drug 
are now minimized by these 
distributors, since, they say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine to established out- 
lets. Temporarily, there will be 
an insufficient supply of the 
vaccine for all possible users. It 
is estimated by June 380, the 
firms will be able to manufacture 
enough for about 30,000,000 
persons. 

Almost immediately, imocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. All nine mil- 
lion first and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an 


for free shots. For others, sup- 


plies will be in the hands of 


private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 


‘to the doctor will be $4.50 for 


vaccine for three inoculations. 


Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 


eye that children of eH 


_ (Continued on Page 2) _ 


portunity 


May 
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SOUTH ERN WALKOUTS CONTINUE 


—- 


Ala. Unions Vow General 
5 trike Against Violence 


THE GENERAL STRIKE sentiment in Birmingham, Alabama, in support of 50,000 
striking CIO telephone workers, highlighted the intense strike situation in the South this 
“If it takes a general strike to show the feeling of our people, we are 100 per- 


past week. 

cent for it,” said John L. Medders, 

president of the Birmingham Fed- 

eration of Labor, to a joint meeting 

of AFL, CIO and unaffiliated 
~*~ 


| 


| Sa | 
unions in this “Pittsburgh of the! 


South.” 

The unity meeting was called 
as company and police authorities 
developed daily attacks avainst 
the strikers, many of whom have 
been arrested, in @ violent union- 
busting effort. 

* 

THERMON PHILLIPS, nation- 
al CIO representative in the area, 
said “Our peoplé are very mad. It 
is very possible they might make 
such a move as what is termed a 
general strike in order to bring 
about some settlement in the South- 
ern Bell strike.” 

The militant telephone and tele- 
graph workers have been out on 
strike in nihe southern states since 
March 14. Their chief demands are 
wage increases, health insurance, 
town and job reclassification; and, 
against the company demand for 
a no-strike clause, which the union 
has refused to accept without sat- 
isfactory arbitration procedures. 

The CIO national executive com- 
mittee on April 8, pledged. moral 
and financial support to the phone 
workers. 

GOV. JAMES FOLSOM, asked 
by local authorities to send national | 

uardmen into the Bessemer, Ala. 

rea, turned, it down with the un- 
precedented announcement that he 
would not use the guard for 
“strike-breaking purposes.” 

Meanwhile, 25,000 -“non-opera- 
ting’ workers of the Louisville & 
Nashville RR, who struck the same 
day as the CIO phone workers, are 


Gov't Urged 
To Use Vaccine 
For All Kids 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lies on relief will receive the 
vaccine free. 

Nations abroad and_ the 
World Health Organization of 
the United Nations hailed the 
Salk report. They indicated, 
however, that study must be 
made of its effectiveness against 
forms of polio in_ other coun- 
tries, and that the duration of 
immunity produced by the vac- 
cine is still a question to be 

determined. Some nations, like 
Sweden, will proceed with Salk 
inoculations;* others like France, 
are experimenting with prod-. 
we of their own scientists. 
Dr. Salk, whose years of work 
developed the vaccine, does not 
profit wget from the tre- 


| 


till out in 14 ‘antes with no settle- 
nent in sight. 

AFL, CIO and “operating” rail- 
‘oad unions are giving their support 
co this strike, as they are to the 
phone workers struggle. 

Railroad union leaders touring 
the strike areas report that the 
men and their families are ready 
“to hold the line until an equitable 
and honorable settlement can be 
reached.” 

- * 

CHEERING rallies of thousands 
of railroad workers and their fam- 
ilies “everywhere made it clear 
they were prepared - ‘to fight to 
the finish for victory.” 

The strikers and their unions are 
fighting for a health and welfare 
program, fully paid for by the 
companies, longer paid vacations, 
pay for holidays not worked, prem- 
jum pay for Sunday work, and 
other benefits. 

Latest of the strikes is that of 


Demand Probe in 
Arrest of Textile 


Organizers 


EMPORIA, Va. _ (FP).— 
Investigation of the arrest of two 
organizers of the CIO Textile 
Workers Union was demanded by 
TWUA vice-president Wesley “A. 
Cook in a telegram to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. 

The two organizers, Ralph Cline 
and Ray Stober, were picked up 
on a trespass warrant signed by 
an’ official of the’ Weldon Mills, 
Inc., They had been distributing 
union literature.at the mill gates. 

Earlier in the day the police had 
threatened to run them out of 
town and’ had® ordered them to 
stop handing out leaflets. 

“Local police should be _in- 
structed by the Justice Depart- 
ment,” Codk’s wire said, “that an 
employer who . prohibits the dis- 


violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act.” The city police, Cook 
charged, were acting as agents of 
aa TT and not as peace 


tribution of union literature is in 


725 Atlantic Greyhound Bus driv- 
ers covering 10 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their AFL union 
is demanding wage increases, clar- 
ification of the wage system, and 
other demands. The men went 
out Wednesday, midnight, April 6. 
Victory in these militant strikes 
is of key importance to the labor 
movement nationally. Victory may 
well open the floodgates and as 
one union leader put it, can give 
rise to a “booming resurgence’ of 


the trade unions in every Southern 
state. 


° CIO Backs Figh 


t on Textile Cut 


° Merger Draft Charter Approved 


FULL SUPPORT to textile 
workers in their fight against 
wage cut demanded by north- 
ern cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers was voted by CIO ex- 
ecutive committee. Textile 
union members have voted to 
strike in answer to wage cut 
demands. CIO leaders poimted 
out that cotton and rayon work- 
ers have not had a wage in- 
crease in several years and that 
average wages are only $1.35 


an hour. 
* 


CONSTITUTION for new 
merged labor federatiofi was 
agreed upon by AFL-CIO. unity 
subcommittee. AFL president 
George Meany said there were 
only “one or two parts” to go 
over, and CIO president Walter 
Reuther added: “We are in sub- 
stantial agreement.” Terms of 
draft constitution were not dis- 
closed. 4 


EE 


NAM Joins Fight on Auto Union Demands 
United Business Committee 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


, 


Geeeral Chairman 
IRA MOSHER, Chairmen of the Board 
Russell Harrington Cutlesy Co. 


bers. 
sbe_ pupber 


rembership in @ union, 


CIO United Auto Worokers, 
Motors and Ford. 


. 


reasonable. 


following similar tactics. 


Parallel negotiations were being conducted by the union with 
both companies against contract expiration dates of May 29 for GM 


and June 1 for Ford. 


2 East 4ihSeveet, New York 17,N.Y. 


All eigne point to 1°*5 es an even bigrer yeer - but we will 


have to fight to make it sr, 
threate te 1956 prospects ere CIO Presiéent falter Reuther's 


ennoviiced intentions to (1) press for renea) of the Jaft-Hertley 


pejver shich sect fice 
to outlaw compulsory vo onisn; end (2) 


peee fcr bis mew 
that, pf his various plens, winning @ gusyenteed weze wil) be 
ona.drrand in consract RemOsASiONS SAS SETAE — 


Our Coumittee's anewer to the compulecry unioriem issue is thet 
je more important to en indivicual then earning @ liv- 


ing ard when the opportunity te do 80 


It is our convietion thet Americen businessmen heave @ direct 
responsibility in écing their utmost to protect every employee's 
right to join or not join eny orgenisetion, 


As for queranteeing an annuel wege, meny Company's tote) asrets 
could: de eaten evray in eo matter of @orths. 
benkruptcy for effected larger companies through inability to 
absord additional fixed costes, and dieeppeerarce of the supplier 
relationship for gmpiler businesses, is @ frightening prospect. 


REPRODUCED above is the type of literature sent out by a 
committee of the National Association of Manufacturers to fight any 
new advance by labor this year, 
now in negotiations with Generd 


In this circular, Ira Mosher, former NAM president and head 
of the NAM’s United Business Committee, 
from employers to forward the campaign. At the same time, the 
auto companies last week stepped up their campaign to make 
the union’s demands, especially the annual wage, appear as un- 
GM placed full-page ads in papers throughout the 
‘country in an effortt o put the urlion on the defensive. Ford was 


February 14, 19£5 


Prerently, tLe mrt dieturbirg 


pin @ gusrenteged 
What's more, Mr. Reuther has stated 


is abridged by compulsory 


a bacic and vital humen right is lost, 


The threat of 


especially the demands of the | 


solicits subscriptions 


RUBBER STRIKE was set- 
tled after one week. Agreement, 


covering 33,000 employes of 


U.S. Rubber at 19 plants in ll 
States, provided for two-year 
contract with vacation improve- 
ments and additional paid holi- 
day. Wages were not at issue in 


strike, 
* 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
Kohler strike received fitting ob- 
servance when citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., elected labor- 
backed mayor ‘and labor-backed 
Board of Aldermen for first time 
in city’s history. Year-long strike 
of 2.500 members of UAW-CIO 
was main issue in election, and 

ayoralty candidate backed by 
ler Co. was deefated. 
* 


UNITED LABOR support is 
being given to strike of 2,000 
members of independent UE at 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. in 
New. Britain, Conn. Included 
in United Labor Committee are 
president of AFL Central Labor 
Union and leaders of locals of 
IAM, IBEW and ITU, all AFL. 

* 

RETURN to Conference of 
American Maritime Unions was 
voted by officers of AFL Mast- 
ers, Mates and Pilots. They in- 
structed MMP president Atkins 
to return to CAMU. Atkins had 
walked out with CIO president 
Harry Lundeberg after other 
union officials had condemned 
Lundeberg’s cut-rate agreement 


on West Coast. 
- 


BIG ORGANIZING drive has 
been announced by newly 


merged CIO Oil and Chemical 
Union. Targets will be Standard 
Oil, duPont and Union Carbide 
plants in New Jersey. 

* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage-hour administra- 
tor was protested by Reuther. 
Earlier Meany had voiced pro- 
test. Brown chalked up anti-la- 
bor record as employment se- 
curity director in New Hamp- 


. shire. 
* 


NUMBERS game was seen in 
latest government employment 
report which claimed rosy pros- 
pect. Report played down facet 
that non-farm employment was 
still 988,000 lower than March 
1953.\1t listed unemployment as 
just under 3.2 million, although 
March is generally a month of 
employment | pickup. 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 


THE CONVENTION of 
the International Longshore- 
mens and Warehousemen’s 
Union, commending the ILA 


for its struggle against the 
union-wrecking Waterfront Com- 
mission, directed the officers to 
continue al] efforts to strengthen 
relations with ‘he east coasf union 


land work towards unification of all 


shoreside workers in the U- S. 
under one union banner. 

The union. pledged full support 
to the International Longshore- 
mens Association in 
Earlier the convention was told by 
Harry Bridges, ILWU president, 
that he has met with officials of 
the ILA and finds that collabora- 
tion can be strengthened between 
the two unions. 


approved a statement of policy on 
the CIO-AFL merger welcoming 
it warmly and viewing the pos- 
sibility of a big advance by labor 


‘in all major fields. At the same 


time the convention statement 
warmed that “there is always the 
danger that the merger document 
can be used to impose comformity. 
and hago ance with the govern- 


ooltios 


“THUS THE merger agreement 
has within it the possibilities either 
of greatly increasing the fighting 
strength of the rank and file and 
of openirz up a new era of gains 
for labor or of lacing up that 
fighting strength in a political and 
economic strait jacket,’ the resolu-. 
tion added: 

“To the extent the rank and 
file members of the AFL and CIO 
are able to determine. the policies 
of the developing merger we can 
be sure that the direction will be 
militantly democratic and: in the 


Bridges in his opening speech 
denied” that the ILWU has been 


negotiating for a merger with any, 


organization. He also denied that 
he plans to step down. He said 
the only way he would step down 
is if the membership “throws him}. 
out’ because the membership de- 
termines the ILWU's policies. Re- 
garding the rumored offer by the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to establish a marine 
department to include the long- 
shoremen, Bridges said he has not 


talked to anyone about it but; 


interest of the working people. ”,\added “the teamsters know where 


At the same tinte the convention 


‘pam rg eCO-,, 


its fight. { 


Bi str 


ILWU Parley Sparks Fight for Dockers Unit y 


to find me.” 
* 


THE® CONVENTION of 250 
delegates gave full approval to 
all resolutions reaffirming — the 
union's traditional progresive pol- 
icies and all four top officers were 
renominated for reelection through 
a referendum, without opposition. 


Pledging full defense of Harry 
Bridges asthe fifth trial in a new 
attempt to denaturalize and de- 
port him is set for June, the con- 
vention decided to send a -dele- 
gation to take the petition of the 
membership to the White House 
and the United Nations. Each dis- 
trict of the union will be represent- 
ed in the delegation. 

A group of resolytions on. civil 
liberties mapped a comprehensive 
program to fight every move to 
apply the newly enacted Butler 
law against the union, defend 
Smith Act victim Jack Hall, head 
‘of the Hawaii organization; de- 
fend Hugh Bryson of the Cooks 
'and Stewards on Taft-Hartley af- 
ifidavit charges; and resist the en- 
tire pattern of thought-control laws. — 

A political action resolution 
greater political independ- 
‘ence by ‘labor. A eer ct 


#| civil rights program and a 


_— on ay affairs in ine with 


WU's Pat te epi is ae FF 
toast ¢: " ¢Onvpntion aT S | 3 
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MICHIGAN 


$10,000 


~ Sought by CP. by June 15 


The State Committee of the 
Communist Party in Michigan this 


week appealed to its, supporters 
and members to aid in raising a 
fighting fund of $10,000 to be 
raised between April 15 and June 
15. Saul Wellman, acting state 
chairman of the Party said: 


“The obtdining of this fund goal 
will enable the Michigan Party or- 
ganization to carry on its day-to- 
day struggles along with the peo- 
ple for peace, defending and ex- 
tending democratic rights and 
joining with the majority of Mich- 
igan’s people to help the auto 
workers in their crucial struggle to 
win their demands this year.” 


“This state of ours’ Wellman 
said, “like the people throughout 
America is faced with grave issue’ 
such as, shall it be peaceful co- 
existence based upon friendship of 
nations, or a disastrous atomic 
war? Well, the most militant union 
in America, the UAW-CIO at its 
recent convention had something 
to say on that by determining that 
the only defense against the 
H-bomb is peace. But peace has, 
to be organized and this great 
union constantly stimulated by the 
left and progressive movements to 
put into life that important dec- 
Jaration on the H-bomb. 


nist Party, Wellman pointed out 
would help to reproduce materials, 
speeches, pamphlets, books and 
‘newspapers for the 
of labor and other 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights and 
preventing any new gains being 
made by McCarthyite elements, in 
city, state governments or by man- 
agement. 


put, management is forcing out ol 
the sweat and bodies of the work- 
ers in Michigan, said Wellman, 
can well mean that by midsummer 
Michigan again will see 300,000 
of its citizens walking the streets 
J 
trade with all nations could it is 
learned bring jobs to 50,000 auto 
workers initially. The anti-depres- 
sion program of the UAW could 
help to employ thousands, yes mil- 
lions more. 


will help to shape the 1956 elec- 


state will play such a decisive role 
in. 
Party aims to aid labor agd its 
allies to resolve these issues in 


of our state and nation and of its 
Big Business ruling circles, which 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler 


Hi 


° 7 


A fighting fund of the Commu- 


ople as part 
efense of the 


The tremendous production out- 
iobless. Peaceful co-existence and 


These struggles and thees issues 
tions, which the people of our 


The . Michigan Communist 


favor of the needs of the people 


are a very active part of. 


sponses of our friends and mem- 
bers the Michigan State Commit- 


raising $10,000. 


the Michigan Worker campaign 
for $2,500. The part the Mafxist 
press plays in the life of our state 
is t 
ever said the acting State Chair- 
man of the Party. 


in sacrifice should be made by the 
various clubs, sections, regions and 
members of the Party to staré the 
$10,000 fund drive on its way. He 
proposed members consider giving 
a week’s pay; that sympathizers 
and other friends of the movement 
be also approached for that kind 
of donation. 


by May Day to achieve part of 
its quota, either through donations 
from members and friends or or- 


a list of friends and visit them to 
ask for donations at the same time 
explaining to all concerned the aim 


and goal of*a $10,000 Fund Drive 


nist Party. 
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Fund 


“Basing ourselves on past re- 


tee of the Communist Party urges 
speedy carrying out of the task of 


“We also ask full support to 


oday more indispensable than 


Wellman said that an example 


Each club, he said, should strive! 


ganizing a social affair. 
He urged each club to make us 


initiated by the Michigan Commu- 


BEN DAVIS WRITES BILL McKIE 


DETROIT. — Benjamin Davis, 
Negro Communist leader, impri- 
soned under a Smith Act frameup 


for almost four years now writes’ 
to Bill McKie, “grand old man” of: 
Ford Local 600, from the Alle- 
gheny County jail, Ross St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. where he is being kept 
-an extra 60 days for refusal to re- 
veal names of Southern Commu- 
nists, ‘Te 
Bill had sent Ben Davis a copy 
of his newsletter which had dealt 
with the need for white trade un-' 


10ntsts to enter more aggressive-| you can Imagine with what gust0O! ment: and this movement is gain- 


ly into the battle to elect a Negro 
to a top post in UAW at the re-| 
cent convention in Cleveland. Mc- 


dreds of Ford shop leaders who 
get it by mail. 


able to the Michigan Worker and 


‘jt is: 


such articles have been kept from 


Kie’s newsletter is read by hun- 


Davis’ reply from jail sent to 
McKie has béen made as avail- 


we are happy to publish it. Here: 


“Dear Bill, thanks very much 
for. your letter and. for the enclo- 
sure of ,the article which I read 
with tremendous interest, pride 
and satisfaction. Such letters and 


me for well nigh four. years, s0| 


I welcome them. I should certain- 
ly like to know the success of 
your letter, but even if only a 


Congressman Questionnaire 
Gets Plenty Surprise Answers 


DETROIT:—Congressman Bent-; 
ley from up in Owosso, Michigan, 
a McCarthy lover, recently to bol- 
ster his waning popularity hit on’ 
the idea of a poll among his con-| 
stituents on 20 questions. The re-' 
sults startled the Congressman 
whose former wife was married 

- twice to the recanted stoolpigeon 
Harvey Matusow. _ . 

Bentley mailed 50,000 ques- 
tionaires’ and .received 9,000 re- 
plies. The district is predomin- 
antly Republican. He faund that 
his constituents are overwhelming- 


ly in- favor of boosting personal 
exemptions on individual income 
taxes from $600 to $700; that they 
are for extending income and 
present excise’ taxes and for pay- 
ment of social security to dis- 


abled workers. 


Some 64.3 percent for a fed- 
eral fair employment practices act, 
said postal workers should get a 
five percent raise. 

. Tariffs, said his constituents, 


40.2; undecided, 20.5. 


ied, 31.9 for; no, 59.2; undecided, | 


éral government, yes, 72; no, 19.7; 


be changed, yes, 42.7; no, 35.1; 
undecided, 9.7. 


Negro press Bentley said that he 


here are sitting on two bills, try- 
ing to kill them in committee. 


should. be reduced, our present 
immigration laws should _ be 
changed, peaceful co - existence, 
with the Soviet Union is possible! 
—yes, 31.9; no, 43.1; undecided | 
25. Farm prices should be fixed at 
90 percent parity, yes, 39.3; no, 


Income taxes sheuld be lower-; 


8.9. Prompt action should be tak- 


en to aid the schools by the fed- 


undecided, 8.3. 
The present public housing pro- 
gram be expanded, yes, 49.3, no, 


35.8: undecided, 14.9. 


The Taft - Hartley Act should 


In reply to a query from the 


was in favor of a state FEPC law 
for Michigan. The State GOPers 


as _ 
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Quality Food ‘i Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Scaialhs 2934 YEMANS 
ranch: 9238 
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sues fearlessly appeals to me and 


for Negro worker's rights,—namely 


aging. Many have come from De- 


‘about. 


ithe labor Senator from Michigan. 


handful read it, it’s worth publica- 
tion. 


“This sort of speaking out on is- 


the edition you sent me provides 
the single biggest factor missing 


that white workers should speak 
out boldly and: aggressively. I 
have received scores of letters 
from all over the country and 
they are heartening and encour- 


troit. They show the vitality of 
the workers and peoples move- 


ing strength, though under the 
most severe reaction and repres- 
sion. There is much to be positive 


“As you doubtless know, I am 
here serving an extra jimcrow two 
months as a reprisal for my fight 
against racism and segregation in 
the Federal prison svstem. The 
meanest and most contemptible 
harassments have been against 
me—as if it would help them how-) 
ever much it harmed me. | 


“While I was in Terre. Haute, 
I was cheered by the election of 


I have had the privilege of know=' 
ing you for a long time, Bill, and) 
I hope that in my remaining vehrs 
I can at least, approach the long! 
devoted seérvice of yourself to 
your class. 

Warm regards, Ben Davis.” 
Ed. Note. ‘Have you written to 
Ben Davis yet, readers of the 
Michigan Worker.ethe address is 
in the lead of this story. Do it to- 
day. 
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YoUR EYES TELL THE STORY 


For a good job of — 
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PHIL RAYMOND 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
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i. GS AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
£ + OY THE OLD-TIMER 


COST. Newsmen figured that the recent UAW convention cost 
the International (and 1007 lecal unions represented by close to — 
2,900 delegates) in the neighborhodd of $1,000,000. 


Expenses of the delegates averaged $25 a day which they 
get from their locals. Some locals give less. Some 600 staff mem- 
bers (porkchoppérs) of the International Union are present at the 
convention. You can always see them back or to the left of the 
platform. What’s funny about them is to see these ponderous gents 
with a small sign during the staged parade around the convention 
floor when the four top officers are nominated. They are really 
self conscious, knowing that if they aren’t in the parade they won't 
be around later. | 


The cost of the convention hall this year ran $450 a session. 
It cost the union an estimated $25,000 for the huge backdrop and 
other scenery. Harold Near, veterans department was in charge of 
that detail, Angelo Bormarito was in charge of a corps of sergeants 
at arms, 


A print shop worked twenty-four hours a day turning out 
the daily proceedings. Fifty telephones and typewriters were in 
the press room where 75 newsmen and newspaper woffién worked 
12 hours a day. 

@ 

JIMMY HOFFA. The roly poly chief of the AFL Teamsters 
ought to take time out from counting his coupons and look at 
some recent figures of the transportation industry. Production in 
the transportation industry was up 9 percent in Janusry over 
January, 1954, with 6 percent fewer workers, a rise of 16 percent 


-in output per worker. Speedup and Overtime that warks guys out 


of work is not just a problem of the auto workers. 


SURROUNDED. A couple of press agents breathed hard into 
the ear of GM big shot Harry Anderson the other day up at nego- 
tiations between the company and the UAW as Anderson prepared 
to talk for Movietone News microphones. The p.a.’s were giving 
“Harry” the wisdom which later turned ouf*to be some meaningless 
jumble. Newsman asked each other sarcastically if each one had 
gotten “the pearls of wisdom.” 

oe 


DISCRIMINATION. At Chevrolet in Cleveland the corpora- 
tion officials are following a white only hiring policy during the 
currpat production race. HAVE YOU CHECKED WHAT'S 
HAPPENING AT YOUR-HIRING GATE? 


. 


a 


DODGE. Watch the Dodge Main situation, both the union 
leadership and many of the workers there are in nou mood\te stand 
much longer for the arrogant attitude, speedup, and pig pen 
working conditions that the “New Forward Look” Chrysler Cor- 


poration is handing out. 


o oe — 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD. A nice stew 1s cooking at the 
Packard setup, someone tells us. A consérvative local union Jead- 
ership is trying to battle a smooth, reactionary management with 
toothpick methods and it’s not working. The recent walkout, at 
Conner is a portent of things to come and the man that leads 
knows that in No. 190. 


PLYMOUTH. We hear that it’s a Unity ticket in the coming 
21 local union elections with 16 to be elected, eight from either 
side and the progs proposing a Negro shop leader for Recording 
Secretary Bill Manley, who has done a good job as president, isn't 
likely to. have any. opposition. 


° 


JOINED. We hear that Lincoln 900 president Valenti has be- 
come a co-worker of Carl Stellato, prexy of Ford 600. From the 
way the Ford Motor Co. kicks these plant workers around outside 
the Big Rouge especially, they need help and maybe Siellato can 
give it. The 15 workers fired at Monroe for’ fighting speedup are 
out of jobs while the beef travels down the grievance-killing trail 
of procedure and umpires. 

Q 


CADILLAC. The last membership meeting of Cadillac Local 
22 was indeed a stormy one. Lots of new guys whom GM has been 
hiring recently came to the meeting and made: it rough for pres- 
ident Wagner to report_on the convention and the dues boost. Got 
so dut of hand we hear that Louis Machetta, former president, 
had to take the floor and help get proper attention for Wagner. 
Machetta is reported getting ready to run for plant chairman in 
coming local elections. 


oO 


o © 


oO oO c 


HEAT. The growing angry protests of organized labor forced 
the Eisenhower Cadillac -forces to hand back the Ford Employees 
Credit Union to the members. A meeting at Cass Tech, April 2, 
voted in a militant Board of Directors, which later voted in almost 
the same set of officers that was there before the seizure by FBI 
agents. Rercy Llewellyn, old time progressive leader from 600 is 


' one of the key figures in the leadership now. 


o c 3 


“IMPARTIAL.” The GOPers that run the State Senate Tax- 
ation Committee recently set up a Study Committee of outsiders to 


study taxes. ‘It’s a 15 man committee. They put on there one long- 
some labor man, George Dean, state AFL president. 


—— 
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FALSE WITNESS 


Matusow’s Sensational Expose 
Available at 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 


2419 Grand River * Room 7 
WO 4-9015 


Paper edition — $1.25 Cloth'— $3 
| Mail orders to be accompanied by check or money order. 


Add. 15 cents for handling and postage. 
é Not ‘$25 as erroncously stated ast week. 
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‘Walk off jobs, nix overtime 


‘By WILLIAM ALLAN ‘and the bargaining committee are several weeks the plant has been 
quoted as saying that the com- on a 10 to 12 hour day working 


oe aie } ETROIT. — I f the . 
* h . 0 (] n Abe onal Poland denen ‘views mittee had been trying for over six days a week. More and more 


’ 


workers are vigorously protesting five months to get the beefs nego-| the company has been, piling on 
company demands for overtime. tiated and weren't getting any-| overtime as contract expiration 


. d Livonia plant receatly| Where. time, June 1, gets nearer. Finally 
ee coe a "| “We have 63 unsettled serious| the workers called it quits and 


ilitant action is reported to have : 
militan Pp grievances right now,” they said, several hundred downed tools and 


°,° put a halt to it. In GM and Ford| & he 
~ | | () r) plants in California the workers|.™anagement is not interested in would work no more overtime. 
~ 6 ° °*,.* — 
: ‘ast overtime.| improving workers conditions. 
| pe we ay “ ~ th They say all they want is a ‘fair AT Plymouth in Detroit the 
n at least hal a dozen Other! 4,y’s work’ but their conception of company sought two weeks ago 


ane 
xr 
key plants speedup struggles are that is to get the maximum to make union steward work, thus 


being urged as. the workers ey’ amount they can drive out of the leaving him no time to handle 


: soaring stockpiles and Bases in the employes. Most of the jobs in the grievances of the workers. 
newspapers how pro ae rs 4 plant are becoming unbearable) At the Studebaker - Packard 
put is reaching astronomical Ng-| 414 it is becoming impossible fer plant on Connor, a walkout, took 


ures. the older employes to keep up the place, on the issue of company 


— ——— ee —| The union press is full of PrO- terrific pace being demanded. : . ‘ pressure on the workers for more 


tests and reports of employer at-| Officers described the situation as production. 


ftacks on working conditions, ig-| at a crisis stage. * 


6, @ 
; . noring of health and safety mea- * MEANWHILE production esti- 
) ro Od ; ion sures, by - passing of the union) HERE is a rundown of how the: mates, according to sources such 
e when production standards are€|the battle against speedup “and as the Wall Street Journal and 


raised. overtime goes on the West Coast: Automotive News, show that by 
Here is a trip around key At the GM Southgate plant the, the end of June some four and a 


spots in the battleground: ’ workeys have been on a overtime half million 1955 models will have 


pe € eo 
, “This war of nerves which iS schedule of six or seven days a been produced, but the most that 
| being carried on daily by the com~-| week and nine to 13 hours a day| can be expected to be sold is five 
panies’ representatives in the! ever since current models were and a half million. 


DETROIT.—The labor-led coali-, Labor*backed candidates won Dodge Main News, April 2.” first turned out last November. | Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
tion of Democrats, liberals, Negro|supervisors races in Nankin, Red-| Each day, writes the shop cor-| Widespread resistance among, Local 600 some weeks ago told a 
eople’s organization did much .,(ford, Romulus and won. control of respdndent, management thinks GM rank and file is developing mass meeting of Ford workers that 
as ; the supervisor setup in Ecorse, up something new to irritate the) against company-demand for more his local had information that by 
the recent spring election to Huron, Dearborn and Taylor) workers and its only because overtime. Hundreds of workers! July 4, the 1955 production would 
change the character of a*number}townships. In a number of other | workers dont like to lose wages are simply walking off after they be all over except for a trickle. 
of township governemnts around|townships like Canton, Plymouth'through work stoppages, that we have put in a normal straight time| _It’s estimated that some 400,020 
Detroit. and Northville the labor-backed | have not taken steps to end “this| shift. new cars lie in the showrooms and 

In Lincoln Park George A. Bar-|supervisors lost narrowly. These jcold war. GM has threatened disciplinary elsewhere with the pile increas- 
ber, a merhber of Local 15, Insur-|/supervisors make up the Wayne) The worker says that condi- action against them. Under the ing as contract expiration dates ap- 
ance Workers of America, upset|County Board of Supervisors that | tions now are reminiscent of the| present contract, vertime must! proach. Negotiations meanwhile 
incumbent. Jack Johns for the/run Wayne County. In Romulus years before they were organized.'be worked at company discretion proceed at a leisurely comfortable 
Mayor's office. In another upset a/the Republicans were beaten for;He writes that foremen-are arro-|and refusal can bring penalties, pace in the General Motors Build- 
coalition candidate William G. Su-|the first time since 1921. gant as of old, trying to instill in| such as layoffs without pay, etc. ling between the union and GM 
zore won the City Clerk’s race over} In the past the Wayne County|the workers fear of losing their) But to date the company has! and in the Detroit Leland Hotel 
incumbent John M: O’Coniior who/ Board of Supervisors has been cgn-|jobs and trying to get more work: taken no action. What can they, between Ford and the union. The 
had held the office since 1327.|troJled by a coalition of , these done with less men. | do when hundreds walk off the big “story” the other day was 
Three councilmen were also onjtownship supervisors and Detroit, - is Bas es jobs? when ~ white coated waiters 
the slate headed by Barber. They|Mayor Cobo’s appointees. While AT FORD'S 15 workers were} From Lincoln-Mercury in May- brought in coffee and cake for all 
are Stephen A. Creuiz, Warren H.|still maintaining control, the Cobo, fired at the Monroe plant for fight- wood, California, comes this: For at 3 p.m. in the GM talks. 


Webb and Edward F. Krueger. A! margin is greatly reduced. ing speedup and the cases now r 


.fourth member of the slate for; Aq foyr common pleas judges |#%e going through the long tor- r | 
council lost by one vote and is| won reelection with the support of twous grievance procedure. Twen- UJ AW 1955 DEMANDS 
asking for a recount. the labor-led coalition. They are|*Y-six were penalized one week. - : 

In Hamtramck labor - backed| James Jeffries, Ned Smith, Ralph’ BORD: FARES, SIAR Bue = 1_Cisaranteed Employment Plan{ 5—Maximum two year contract. 
eandidates ax — — Liddy and John S. Connolly. Te ae ae ee a os (annual wage). 6—Model Fair Practice Clause. 
oe gh , Sra baal se three county proposals backed by company raised production of ae a call in Day. ' Hig mse hiring of laid off 

, =\the coalition providing for a $65;Core assemblers from 14 to 18 to i2 cents an hour gen-/union members. 

Ed Kondrat. ClO-backed candi- | eral wage increase 8—Contract guarantees to end 

dates lost in close races for the| million public works program were/radjators per hour. ‘4 ee iach Gekecn Velie Lee Me .. ; any security” 

Harper Wood City Council, forjalso adopted. . After the union beefed the com- pensions health Roem ai over- p saa. battlensek grievance 

Commissioners’ posts in Highland) The vote on April 4 marked the | Pany reduced its demand to 17 time rates holiday and vacation srocedures 

Park and in Wyandotte “a- labor! -- ; - a ,.|radiators an hour but the union. 4) .¢,’ ‘sabi | i a a 

y first time in 22 years ‘since 1935 pay, shift premium pay. | 9—Improved local contracts. 


slate. pressed the incumbents hard, still refuses to accept it. 
with oe Ishor-backed mayoralty|@2d the days of the New Deal,) In Lansing, General Motors 


i, , ‘ = 
candidate losing by 800 votes er the GOP had not swept Maas ae Ce bear orneay McNamara Skeptical on Job Rise 


of a total of 12,000 cast. victory. ight ‘th th | 
et anim ances ri ow ra- 
n wi e corpo | 


_ |tion and that serious discussion by, DETROIT, Michigan's U. S. | clared that there are about three 

ILLING . EP the union.is going to take place|Senator Pat. V. McNamara, doesn’t} and one third million people out of 
about that. share the optimism of the Detroit; work in the Nation now. He 

blamed unemployment (120,000 


In an article in the Lansing La-| newspapers about everything be- 
F LINT.—On March 14 by a vote| measure on first reading, changed | bor News, President Joe Santoro ing ‘ust. “fine” tas Riese * he out-|in Michigan) on the increasing im- 
of 6-2 the City Commission here|and voted against, as did Craig. : look for employment in Michigan.|pact of automation which has ma- 
— an FEP ordinance on the} More than a month ago this|Crampton is being readied to be|In a radio broadcast over WW] chines instead of men doing the 
irst reading. Voting for it were|same commission asked Circuit brought out of the House State April 9 he predicted that there|job, extensive’ use of overtime and 
George Algoe, Mayor, commis-/Court Judge Stephen Roth and a| Affairs Committee for, debate. It} will be a sharp decline in automo-|the steady increase in produc- 
sioners, Robert Cranston, Mar-|“Committee of One Hundred” to|has had 26 amendments tacked on bile- production after July. tivity forced on the workers. He 
lon Butler, Carl Delling, David|draft a suitable FEPC law and|to it. One of these is to make} Pe pointed out that in Detroit|sail that the Eisenhower Goverm- 
McGee and Norman Crane. Against|bring it to the commission. This|FEPC a referendum issue on thé! the percentage of unemployment/ment’s philosophy is to put more 
- were James Darby and Ronald|was done. Yet on second reading,|1956 ballot. This latter is a de-|now is 5.3 per cent compared with| power in the hands of the rich 
Craig. Following the vote on March|four commissioners, obviously tak-|liberate move of reactionaries who) 1,7 per cent when the Eisenhower|while unemployment among the 
14, Commissioner Craig stated|ing their orders from the control-|hope to use such a tactic to Whip| Administration took over. He de-'workers will increase. 
publicly that he would join those|ling interests in Flint, Generaljup anti-Negro sentiment,-while at 


voting for FEP on the next meet-|Motors, voted against the law they|the same time delaying FEPC | ee | eo, f 
ing. : asked be drafted for them. : until past 1956. Other amendments ‘War Br Ings Fabulous Profits 
On Thursday April 7th the FEP * eliminate a commission of 9 that 

ordinance was defeated by the) MEANWHILE in Lansing an-|would investigate discrimination] pprROIT—Charles Lockwood.. continuance of an utterly fantastic 
city commission on a tie vote 4 |other group of foes of FEPC were/and hold hearings on complaints outspoken advocate of civil eettiid Aerer meaner program and the fa- 
to 4. Mayor George Algoe andjat work to cut the proposed State|before cases were taken to court;|tio, and peace, whose column in|bulous profits being derived there- 
Commissioner Robert Cranston;}FEPC law to ribbons. A FEPC\|and bar discrimination against the the East Side Shopper is now being| from by a comparatively few. In 
both of whom had voted for the'bill. by Républican Legislator'aged and physieally handicapped reprinted by a number of the| my humble opinion, there are 
; es _ = 1|/UAW local union papers, throws} powerful interests and groups i 


a? 


| ' the spotlight on the fabulous pro-|this country now as there have 

Celebrate MAY DAY with the Michigan Worker __ |fits being derived from war. been for years past who wang no 
In a recent “article he writes in| Part of peace. They ridicule every 

peace proposal. They fill the air- 


Hear Joseph Clark fereign affairs editor, on “The Road te Peace” and | 22": ith prop- 
~ Nat Genley on Coming biotin of the UAW Ae ot een eee el Nousk pao: hatreds 
: ee to occur ‘off the mainland of China and a war spirit. 


; ‘or elsewhere our munition makers 3 ; 
“ag “These groups and interests 

| — are - . 3 

SUNDAY, MAY 1 — 2 P.M. Parkside Hall atting pretty, HE Gam, show) mn  acatuiny, mak a poses 


| be a letup, howeve 
ae | S110 Femkell,,.. ..,, jI| ness of ‘incidents’ the American|« 
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~ The Shad Won’ t Talk | | 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN THE LONG LINES of thin poies appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the 
nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from 


the sea rp year this time.- The 
shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can fook out 
on the river 
when the moon 
is bright and 
see the fisher- 
men at work. ee 

Talk to them Sirs a. 
and you, find Bape 
them _ plain, . 
blunt people, 
people who 
say scornfully, oa 
that: they are  pterésted iaiy 
in catching good hauls of fish 
to send ‘to Fulton Market to re- 
plenish their own treasury. You 
know that is true, but .you sus- 
pect there is more*to it. 


So many of them art fisher- 
men, by heredity, so to speak. 


At least so the fisherman with — 


the weatherbeaten face and blue 

eyes had me believe as I talked 
with him while he mended his 
nets on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water but he could be in the soli- 
tude of Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the. breaks in the net with 
an ivory needle. The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts.Jonger than the linen, 
and though it casts more, about 
$8 a pound, 


_in the river, 
was a time when the oyster was 


it is cheaper in * 


the long run for it*lasts, longer 
and breaks less. ~ 

Yes, the. first shad are in, 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood, on the Jersey 
side, but they'll be up here 
about next week: They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 
poor others and he does not 
know why. No man seems to 
know, neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 
in Albany. 

| ° 

IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they wauld 
come good for a spell of years; 
then taper off to nothing, then 
they'd be good again. It was 
that way in his father’s time and 
before that, probably. History 
moves slowly under water and 
the shad has Jaws of its own 
which defy man’s. They were 
here before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed oil 
on the waters, well before Hen- 
drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for China. 

Still, there are some changes 
he said. There 


in these waters and the Indians 
of the Big Six tribes consumed 
tons. of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 


—See. Page 4 


What McCormick Couldn't Have 


THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert McCormick, quite different 
from _the glorifying obituaries 
of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 
on the Tribune for ten years. 

_ Miss Gardner joined the News- 

paper Guild and headed the unit 
on the Tribune. She was fired 
by McCormick when, under her 
leadership, Tribune Guild mem- 
bers defied his terror to demon- 
strate in support of Hearst 
strikers. She was given a lite 
membership by the Guild’s in- 
ternational executive board in 
1941. ~ 

Her experience led her to be- 
come a writer for this newspaper. 


Walt Whitman. once said that 
great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 
versary, from- political terrorism 
to financial impoverishment 
forced on labor newspapers. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
whieh just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 for 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a drive conducted in 


an atmosphere of. political ar- . 


rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt job dismissals for pro- 
gressive thoughts and actions. 


It is the kind of “audience”. 
which is now engaged in raising’ 


a $100,000 fund because a 


workingclass papér does not, like 


others, have access to business 
advertising. So: far, this “audi- 
ence’ had produced $11,000. 
We hope, need and expect the 
process will be speeded up. 


Our readers are constantly en- 
ne in this kind of fight for 
e life of our paper. It could not 
be done, and certainly ‘is not 


necessary, for the Chicago “Trib- - 


une. It can be done, and is neces- 
gee! for a newspaper which. 
battles constantly against the 


Salk Miracle’ for 


By AUGUSTA. STRONG 


Government Urged to Use 


All Kids 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 


nation with the 


prospect of an early .victory over the crippling disease, parents 


and public health workers, and scientists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and 


‘ distribution. 


Throughout. it al!, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the _ kind which all 
classes and’ groups..of people 
could celebrate in this country 
and elsewhere—the victory of 


men in the.war over disease and 


death with the arms of science. 

-In contrast to the news in re- 
cent weeks of U. S. atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and 
fear in countries throughout the 
world, our scientists were able 
to report the possibility of end- 
ing a plague, known to have 
scourged people from the earli- 


- est days of recorded history, in 


early Egypt and . Bibilical days. 
* “ 


BRIEFLY, the findings in the 
report made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, -a researcher fi- 
nanced by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: 

® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent effective in prevent- 
ing the threé types of polio that 
cause paralysis; 


® The vaccine can be safely 
administered. No importaat neg- 
ative results were found from 
administering the shots. 

® Though some incidences of 


polio occurred among-the 440,- 


000 children who received the 


“polio trial tests in 1954, there 


was only instance of a death. In 
this_case, the series of vaccine 
shots had not been completed; 

®Vaccination protected chil- 
dren from contracting polio 
even though other members of 
the family developed the dis- 


ease. 
* 


DR. SALK, a member of the 


medical faculty of the Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, believes that 
even these high’ totals of pro- 
tection against’ polio can be 
raised. He told the scientists 
assembled at the Univaraity of 
Michigan: 


‘TTheoretica Ye the new ore : 


MS Se 8 2 nets 


‘eee ig taeatseaee 


Bisset $0awKs et fe seg 


DR. JONAS SALK 


dures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 

The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored the tests and research by 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that polio 
is not yet defeated, nd_ that 
there are now: many p spain 5 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is uni- 
versally available. It will con- 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 


Shortly after the Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might change its 
emphasis in combatting = 4 


* 


THE FOUNDATION was ini- 
tidted in 1938 by the late Frank- 
lin D; begun age who was para- 
lyzed by polio from the age of 
39, ad is supported through 
the March of Dimes campaign. 
The Foundation has spent $280,- 
600,000 in polio treatment, aid 
to victims, and resear 


The staggering costs of. 


cal research and. prevention, and 
treatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after the 
Salk report, a propcsal that the 
city appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for inoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerson, Communist Party legis- 
lative chairman. 

He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to take 
steps to insure the vaccinaticn 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
children between the ages of ore 
and 19 throughout the country. 


* 


SIX DRUG companies have 
been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine. Early fears 
of a black market in the drug 
are now minimized by these 
distributors, since, they say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine to established ont- 
lets. Temporarily, there will be 
an insufficient supply of the 
vaccine for all possible users. It 
is estimated by June 30,-the 
firms will be able to manufacture 
enough for about 30,000,000 


persons. 


Almost immediately, inocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. A# nine mil- 
lion first and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an opportunity 
for free shots. For others, sup- 
plies will be in the hands of 
private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 
to the doctor will be $4.50 for 
vaccine for three inoculations. 


Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 
nounced that children of fami- 


” (Continued on Page 2) 
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SOUTRERN. waLworTs CONTINUE 


ow General 
e Against Violence 


THE GENERAL STRIKE sentiment in Birmingham, Alabama, in support of 50,000) 
ted the intease strike situation in the South this 


“If it takes a general strike to show the feeling of our people, we are 100 per- 


striking CIO telephone workers, highligh 
past week. 


cent for it,” said John L. Medders, 
president of the Birmingham Fed- 


eration of Laber, to a joint meeting | 
of AFL, CIO and unaffiliated 


| till out in 14 states with no settle- 
nent in sight. 

AFL, CIO and “operating” 'rail- 
‘oad unions are giving their support 
..0 this strike, as they, are to the 
shone workers struggle. : 

Railroad union, leaders touring 
the strike areas report that, the 


men and their families are ready 
“to hold the line until an equitable 
and honorable settlement can be! 


reached.” 
* 


_CHEERING rallies of thousands 
of railroad workérs and their fam- 


ilies “everywhere made it clear 
they were prepared _to fight to 
the finish for victory.” 

The strikers and their unions are 
fighting for a health and welfare 
program, fully paid for by the 
companies, longer paid vacations, 
pay for holidays not worked, prem- 
ium pay for Sunday work, and 
jotner benefits. 


uniozs in this “pittsburgh of the 
South.” 

The unity meeting was called 
as company and police authorities 
developed daily attacks a«<ainst 
the strikers, many of whom have 
been arrested, in a violent union- 
busting effort. 


THERMON PHILLIPS, nation- 
al CIO representative in the area, | 
said “Our people are very mad. It 
is very possible they might make 
such a move as what is termed a 
general strike in order to bring 
about some settlement in the South- 
ern Bell strike.” 

The militant telephone and tele- 
graph workers have been out on 
strike in nine southern states since | 
March 14. Their chief demands ae 
wage increases, health insurance, | 
town and job reclassification; and, |‘ 


Arrest of Textile 
Organizers 


EMPORIA, Va. (FP).-— 
Investigation of the arrest of two 
organizers of the CIO Textile 
‘Workers Union was demanded ‘by! 
TWUA vice-president Wesley A. 
‘Cook in a telegram to Attorney 
‘General Herbert Brownell. 

The two organizers, Ralph Cline 
and Ray Stober, were picked up 
on a trespass warrant, signed by 
an Official of the Weldon Mills, 
Ine., They had been distributing 
union literature at_the mill gates. 

Earlier in the day the police had |. 
threatened to run them out of 


stop handing out leaflets. 


{into the. 
j work to guarantee a large turnout 


- 


725 Atlantie Greyhound Bus driv- 
ers covering 10 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their AFL union 
is demanding wage increases, clar- 
ification of the wage system, ahd 
other demands, The men went 
out Wednesday, midnight, April 6. 


Victory in these militant strikes 
is of key importance to the labor’ 
‘movement nationally. Victory may 
well open the floodgates and as 
one union leader put it, can give 
rise to a “booming resurgence of 


the trade unions in every Southern: 
State. 


© CIO Backs Fight on Textile Cut 


° Merger Draft Charter Approved 


FULL SUPPORT to textile 
workers in their fight against 
wage cut demanded by north- 
ern cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers was voted by CIO ex- 
ecutive committee. Textile 
union mémbers have voted to 
strike in answer to wage cut 
demands. CIO leaders pointed 
out that cotton and rayon work- 
ers have not had a wage in- 
crease in several years and that 
average wages are only $1.35 


an hour. 
_ 


CONSTITUTION for new 
merged labor federation was 
agreed upon by AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee. AFL president 
George Meany said there were 
only “one or two parts” to go 
over, and CIO president Walter 
Reuther added: “We are in sub- 
stantial agreement.” Terms of 
draft constitution were not dis- 
closed. 


|Furriers, garment workers, milli- 
ners, painters, electrical workers, 
| youth, community, fratemal and 
national groups—all were heading 

final two weeks of spade-| 


at Union Square in the finest tradi- 
tions of labor’s own May Day. 


Earlier in the week May Day 
mobilization .meetings were held 
by rank ard file Hat, Cap and Mil- 
linery workers, and Garment 
workers, where spirited discussion 
took place and plans laid to as- 
sure the fullest turnout from those 
industries. 3 


Many of the participating rank’ 
and file groups are issuing their 
own leaflets for wide distribution 
in the shops, as well as pre-! May, 


‘town and had ordered them. to D@Y, Open air meetings scheduled) 


in *the fur and garment districts. 


10th Anniversary of FDR's Death 
To Be Marked at May Day Rally 


MAY DAY preparations rolled into high gear last week 
as New Yorks rank and file workers mobilized for lJabor’s 
Latest of the strikes is that of| giant Peace Rally at Union Square, April 29, from 3 to 8 p.m. 


Demand Probe in 


RUBBER STRIKE was set- 
tled after one week. Agreement, 
covering 33,000 employes of 
U.S. Rubber at 19 plants in 11 
states, provided for two-year 
contract with vacation improve- 
ments and. additional paid holi- 
day. Wages were not at issue in 
strike. 

* 

eFIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
Kohler strike received fitting ob- 
servance when citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., elected labor- . 
backed mayor ‘and labor-backed 
Board of Aldermen for first time 
in citys history. Year-long strike 
of 2,500 members of UAW-CIO 
was main issue in election, and 
mayoralty candidate backed by 
Kohler Co. was deefated. 

* 

UNITED LABOR support is 
being given to strike of 2,000 
members of independent UE at 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. in 
New Britain, Conn. Included 
in United Labor Committee are 
president of AFL Central Labor 
Union and leaders of lecals of 
IAM, IBEW and ITU, all AFL. 

* 

RETURN to Conference of 
American Maritime Unions was 
voted by officers of AFL Mast- 
ers, Mates and Pilots. They in- 
structed MMP president Ktkins 
to return to CAMU. Atkins had 
walked out with CIO president 
Harry Lundeberg after other 
union officials had condemned 
Lundeberg’s cut-rate agreement 


on West Coast. 
* 


BIG ORGANIZING drive has 
been announced . by newly 
merged CIO Oil and Chemical 
Union. Targets will be Standard 
Oil, duPont and Unien Carbide 
plants in New Jersey. 

* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage-hour administra- 
tor was protested by Reuther. 
Earlier Meany had voiced pro- 
| test. Brown chalked up anti-la- - . 
bor record as employment se-- 
curity director: in New Hamp- 
shire. . ae 


NUMBERS game was seen m 
latest government employment 
report which claimed rosy pros- 
pect. Report played down fact 
that non-farm employment was 
still 988,000 lower than March 
1953. It listed unemployment as 
just under 3.2 million, although 


50,000 copies of its official 
May Day leaflet for mass distri-| 


Youth groups are preparing a leaf- ie 


let highlighting the stake young 
ment,” Cook’s wire said, “that an People have in a May Day Rally 


employer who prohibits the dis- pi sor gg: ? — f ‘Single 
tribution of union literature is in om y ie for Que- 


violation of the National Labor Re-|™°: 


lations Act.” The city police, Cook} ‘ebrate two meaningful anniversa-' 
charged, were acting as agents of| NEXT MONDAY the Provi- ries: the 10th Anniversary of 


a employer and not as pose | sional Workers and People’s Gom-| FDR's passing, and the 70th et 


March is generally a month of 
ofh cers. mittee for May Day 1955 will is-|niversary of May Day. | employment pickup. | 


ILWU Parley Sparks. Fi ight for Dockers Unity 


ting” workers of the Louisville & ee en | to find me.” 


Nashville RR, who struck the same} THE CONVENTION of 
day as the CIO phone workers, are’ the International Longshore- 


against the company demand for 
a no-strike clause, which the union 
has refused to accept. without sat- 
isfactory arbitration procedures. 

The CIO national exécutive com- 
mittee on April 8 pledged moral 
and financial support to the phone | 
workers. 

GOV. JAMES FOLSOM, asked 
by local authorities to send national 
guardmen into the Bessemer, Alla. 
area, turned it down with the un- 
precedented announcement that he 
would not™ use the guard for 


“Strike-breaking purposes. 
Meanwhile, 25,000 “non-opera-_ 


“Loeal police should be _ in- 
structed by the Justice Depart- 


bution throughout the city. -The, 
leaflet highlights that this years 
May Day Demonstration will cel- 


Bridg es in -his opening speech 
Par that the ILWU has been 
negotiating for a merger with any| 
organization. He-also denied that 
he plans to step down. He said 


“THUS THE merger agreement 
has within it the possibilities either 
of greatly ‘increasing the fighting 
itrength of the rank and file and 
of openirs up a new era of gains 


* 


THE CONVENTION of 250 
delegates gave full approval to 
all resolutions reaffirming the 


. vat s and Warehousemen’s 
Gov't Urged 
To Use Vaccine 


Fer All Kids 
(Continued from Page 1) 


lies on relief will receive the 
vaccine free. 

Nations abroad and_~- the 
World Health Organization * of 
the United Nations hailed the 
Salk repost. They indicated, 
however, that study must be 
made of its effectiveness against 
forms of polio in other coun- 
tries, and that the duration of 
immunity produced by the vac- 
cine is still a question to be 
determined. Some nations, like 
Sweden, will proceed with Salk 
inoculations: others like France, 
are experimenting | with prod- 
ucts of their own scientists. 

Dr. Salk, whose years of work 
_ developed the vaccine, floes not 

profit monetarily from the ~tre- 
, international use of 


tet De ene oy a yacciney 


Union, commending the ILA 
for its struggle against't he 


union-wrecking ‘ Waterfront Com- 
mission, directed the officers to 
continue all efforts to strengthen 
‘relations with ‘he east coast union 
and work towards unification ef all 
shoreside -workers in the U. S. 
under one union banner. 


| > Plea! anion sllieiel Sell ahah 


mens Association in its fight. 
Earlier the convention was told by 
Harry Bridges, ILWU president, 
that he has met with officials of 
the ILA and finds that collabora- 
tion can be strengthened ‘between 
the two unions. . ‘ 


At the same time the convention 
approved a statement of policy on 
the CIO-AFL merger welcoming 
it warmly and viewing the pos- 
sibility of a big advance by labor 


in all major fields. At the same 
time the convention 
warned that “there is always the 


|danger that the merger document 


can be used to impose comformity 
and compliance -with the govern- 
pes and e cdr ae inp eco- 


ed... ings its i 


and | pe tical. policies: uper 


mevement.; jee 


fighting 


ee fy 


be sure 


to the International Longshore-. 


for labor or of lacing up that 


economic strait jacket,” 


tion added: 

file members of the AFL and CIO 
are able to determine the policies 
of the developing merger we can 


militantly democratic and in the 


the only way he would step down 
is if the membership “throws him}. 
out” because the- membership de- 
termines the ILWU’s policies. Re-} 
garding the rumored offer by the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to establish a marine 
department to include the long- 
shoremen, Bridges said he has not 


strength in a political and 
the resolu- 


the extent the rank and 


that the direction will be 


th tite 


statement | 


ner 


; alls 


i so edt ide eeur eb bee tot nad bane}: a rnpsqeezat | els roe iol 


-— 


/ 


talked to anyone about it but Y 
interest of the working people. ”\ added “the teamsters know where] & 


umion’s traditional progresive pol- 
icies and all four top officers were 
renominated for reelection through 
'a referendum, without opposition. 


Pledging full defense of Harry 
Bridges as the fifth trial in a new 
attempt to denaturalize and de- 

rt him is set for June, the con- 
ention decided to send a dele- 
gation to take the petition of the 
membership to the White House 
and the United Nations. Each dis- 
trict of the union will be represent- 
led in the delegation. 

_ A group of resolutions on civil | 
Bi liberties mapped a comprehensive 
program to fight every move to 
‘apply. the newly enacted. Butler 
Haw against the union, defend 
}Smith Act victim Jack Hall, head 
‘of the Hawaii organization; de- 
ifend Hugh Bryson of the Cooks 
land Stewards on Taft-Hartley af- . 
fidavit charges; and resist the en- 
tire prgtint of thotght-control laws. 

litical “action resolution 
greater political independ- 
ence by laber. A comprehensive 


civil rights program and_a poli¢y’of 


neace on foreign affairs in line with 
the ILWU’s past position, is cov- 
ered in: attier! of: the! cquventibn’s 


esohatiohs, bor. tordy’y cot Soisdeleteses 
(iN hal: (#3, bee 


Movie Guide 


eg April 16 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 

College Press Conference (7)! 
11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) noon 

Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 

Baseball: Giants-Phila. (11) 1:55 

Movie: It Always Rains on Sun- 
days (9) 2 (Brititsh) 

Movie: Hundred Hour Hunt 
(British) (5) Very Good 

Movie: Ghost Goes West (7) 3 
(British) Very Good 

Man of the Year (4) 4 

Hopalong Cassidy (7) 4:30 

Six O'Clock Report e) 6 

Movie Museum (9) 7 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Trotting from Roosevelt Race- 
way {13) 8:30 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Donald O’Conor Show (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

‘News, sports (2) 11 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 


Se 
Sunday, April 17 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. | 


Italian Film (13) 9:30 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Times Youth Forum (5) Noon 

Spanish Family Hour (13) Noon 

Yeuth Wants to Know (4) 12:30 

Le arn to Draw (11) 12:30 

Answers to _— pro- 
gram (4) (7) 9) 1 

Baseball: Giants-Phila (11) 1:55 


Face, the Nation—cross-country 1 


discussion (2) 2:30 | 
Now and Then — Dr. 
Gray's ‘Flegy (2) 3 


Conversation with Arnold Toyn- | ']-45 


bee (4) 4 
The Search (2) 4:30. The Men- 
tally Iil—Part Two 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
Adventure (2) 5. Museum of 
Natural History series 
Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 Lucille | 
Ball & Desi Amaz 
, Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There—The Emanci 
tion Proclamation (2) 6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Movie Museum (9) 7 
Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
Mr. Peepers (4) 7:30 ° 
Toast of the Town—Louis Arm- 
strong (2) 8 
Colgate Comedy Hour—Bergen 


-_ — —— 


ll itt ta 


Baxter. | 4) WOR. 1:30 


In Loving Memory 
of 


BERNARD 
STOLLER 


DIED APRIL 1953 


| 


| 


‘Noon 


| 
| 


| 


| 


1:55 


| 


Pa- guest WCBS 7 


| 


’ Inance Schools, 


Fighter for Peace 
and a Good Life 


FUR WORKERS 
& FRIENDS 


In Loving Memory 


of 
BERNIE 
STOLLER 
Died April 19, 1953 


—Wife and Children 


eee 7° TSR: 


(revival) Fifth Ave. 


. » 


(2) 10 


WCBS 2 


7 


{| RKO Theatres, New Amsterdam, 


TV and 


& McCarthy (4) 8 
Eisenhower's News Conference 
7) 8:30. Repeat 
Play: O Lonely Moon (2) 9. 
Maureen Stapleton—E. G. Marshall 
Stage 7—Emergency (2) 9:30 
Appointment With Adventure 


Loretta Young Show: Feeling 
No Pain (4) 10 
RADIO 


Sunday, April 17 


News, WABC,. WCBS, Noon 
Baseball: Dodgers- Pitts WMGM 
1:25 
Baseball: 
liao. 
Festival, music WABC 2:05 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Baseball: Yankees-Wash. WINS 
7:55 | 
Conversation—Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 
Juke Box Jury WCBS 8:30 
Boston Symphony—lIsaac Stern, 
violinist WRCA 8:30 
Chicago Theatre of Air, WOR 
10 


a 


Giants-Phila WMCA 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 16 
As We See It—AFL series WABC 


World News Roundup WRCA’ 
12:15 

Phila. 
of St. 
12:30 

Baseball: Dodgers-Pitts WMGM 
I 

Anthology—poetry series WRCA 


Orchestra—Bach's Passion 
Matthew Part III WCBS 


ae 
Opera: Rossinis An Italian in 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
Baseball: Yanks- Wash WINS 


Giants-Phila. WMCA 1:55 
Symphonette — Mishel Piastro 


N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Adventures ef Rin Tin Tin WOR 


Bae 
Jack Benny Show—Bob Hope, | 


Trivute to Leo Durocher WRCA| 


Senin Meeting—Who Should Fi- 
. WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 
A Week of the World WABC 
9:15 . 
UN Story WOR 9:15 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15: 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
UN Report WCBS 10:45 


MOVIES 


Marty, Sutton : 
One Summer of Happiness, |! 
(Swedish) Little Carnegie ig 

The Land (Ukrainian) Stanley | 

Camille (Garbo revival) Trans- | 
nx Normandie 

Glass Slipper, Music Hall 

Barefoot Contessa, 68th St.) 

Plavhouse 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. | 
Guild 

Wages of Fear (French) Paris 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 


Beacon, Symphony 
Country Girl; Art, 
Beekman 
Counsel at Law and Dead End} 


Gramercy : 


Lili & Clouded Yellow, Green- 
wich Sat. only 


In Memoriam 


of 
Dear Friend and Comrade 


BERNIE 
Died April 16, 1953 
He lived not for himself alone. 


~ 


—Rose & Harry 
fet one se pve Ramee en 
jt joes BYE RAL 2 
’ ‘aes it) 5 oe 


ie) care 
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for Labor Fight On 


|Shown by Beer Local Probe — 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


PUBLIC HEARINGS of < State Commission Against Discrimination opened. last 
week on the charges of 15 Negro workers against Local 1345 of the AFL brewery union. 
The local, an affiliate of the AFL Teamsters, and its president, Alfred P. Dunne, are charged 


with denying union membership to, 
the Negro workers, with discrim- 
ination in referring jobs at the 
hiring hall and in applying the 
union’s seniority rules. 

This local, alone of all the brew- 
ery locals in New York City, is on 
the spot on this key issue of job 
discrimination. The other locals, 
affiliated to the N. Y. Brewery. 
Workers Joint Board of the Team-| 
sters Union, have for several years 
been cooperating with the major 
Negro organizations in the city 
a with the Commission Against: 
Discrimination. 


| 


| 


THE WEEK IN A 


° NAACP Head Chosen 
® Chieageo Elects Five 


ROY WILKINS, 53, former 
editor of the magazine, Crisis, 
was elected to succeed the late 
Walter White as executive sec- 
retary of the NAACP. Mr. Wil- 
kins, a former newspaper editor, 
has been an executive of the as- 
sociation since 1923, and for 
many years was assistant to the 
executive secretary. 

* , 

CHICAGO ELECTHON te- 
turns brought into office five 
Negro City Councilmen, out of 
a total of 50 elected. Four were 
Democrats, ove a Republican. 
Democrats were elected with 
the backing of a labor-Negro 
coalition that supported the vic- 
torious Mayoralty candidate 
Richard J. Daley. 

* 


BRYANT BOWLES, 
who helped _instigaté 
.against school integration 


racist, 
riots 
in 


| Milford, Delaware last fall, was 


fined a total of $600 for viola- 
ting school attendance laws in 
the state. Bowles, head of the 
National. Association for the 
Advancement of White People, 


| was indicted on charges that he 


encouraged a boycott of the Mil- 
ford High School after Negro 
children were admitted last fall. 
Bowles has now moved the head- 
quarters of his race-hate outfit 
to the Milford area and will ap- 
peal his conviction. 


- 
DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, 


——$——— , 2 Nd 


Bread, Love and Dreams (Italian) | 
Apollo. With Master Plan 
Chaplin Festival, 55th St. Play- 
ouse 
Bitter Rice_(Italian) Thalia. With 
Volpone (French) 
Seven Deadly Sins (Italian), 
Heights. With Three F orbidden | 


Stories 


DRAMA 


Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 

Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 
Mews 

Chekhov’s Three Sisters, 4th St. 
Theatre 

Kismet, Ziegfeld 

Bus Stop, Music Box 


| THE HEARING, 


uy Be 

. Sf 
fe 
eS 


first of its 
kind involving a trade union, grew 


~~ fF 


EGRO AFFAIRS 


4 


under-secretary of the United 
Nations, and a Nobel peace prize 
winner, has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Rockefeller Founda- | 
tion, a multi-million dollar fund 
which subsidizes activities in 
public health, social science, 
and the various arts. 
* 


THE OPENING of the Afro- 
Asian conference in Bandung, | 
Indonesia. will be covered by | 
more Negro correspondents than 
any event abroad. In the group 
are: Louis Lautier for the Afro- 
American; Dr. Marguerite Cart- 
wright, columnist of the Amster- 
dam News. Ethel Payne of the 
Chicago Detender; for the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, Dr. Max Yer- 
gan, who this week. signed a |; 
petition against admitting the | 
Chinese government to the | 
United Nations; Eugene Gor- 
don, writer for the National 
Guardian; and William Worthy, 
who has appeared as a feature 
writer for the Crisis. powell 5 
man Adam Clayton Powell is 
attending as an observer. 


* 


| it 
| 
| 


| 


ee 


vut of a refusal by Local 1345 of- 


icials to sign an agreement reach- 


xd last January by the Commis- 
‘ion with five companies and four 


»rewery locals. 
This agreement would have, ac- 


sording to SCAD, “given seniority, 


inder the industry-wide collective 


bargaining agreement, to 20 Negro 
brewery workers in recognition of 
the hanflicaps imposed by past 
practices of discrimination.” 


At the end of 1952, after a hard 


campaign waged by the Negro La- 
‘bor Council, 
and other groups, and with the hel 

of SCAD, the first bonabiiheniadl 


‘was won. Whereas there was only 


the Urban League 


me Negro production worker in 


ithe brewery industry in 1951, by 
(1954 there were almost 100, with 
an outlook for continued advance. 


* 
THE CHIEF OBSTACLE, 


aC- 


cording te the Negro workers and 
the Commission, has been Local 
1345, which covers about 50 per- 
‘cent of all the brewery workers of 
the city, 
over bottled and canned beer in 
Brooklyn. 


through its jurisdiction 


The question in the minds of 


many trade unionists is—why eould 
‘not the AFL itself have acted on 


he complaints of the Negro brew- 


ery workers? Why leave it to a 
state government body whose chief 
‘concern should be ending discrimi- 


‘nation on the part ef employers? 


_ In the 10-year history of SCAD, 
80 percent ef its 3,000 cases have 
‘been concemed with employer dis- 
|crimination and 9 percent wtih 


rade unions. 
The necessity for SCAD inter- 


vention with unions, as in the pres- 
e 


nt case of the Local 1345, has 
iighlighted the need for the Jabor 


movement itself putting an end to 


anv job discrimination. 


- Classified Ads 


THE STATE of Maryland re- | 
fused last week to ratity the 
Fourtenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, which guar- 


'MODERN SALAD BOWLS — 10” 


FOR SALE 


x 6— 
$17.95. 12°’. x 6'°—$22.50. Ebony or Ma- 
hoegany. Spec. 50 eff. Standard Brancs 
Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 
3- 7819. 1 hour free parking 0 or 2 tokens. 


anteed citizenship rights tc all 


| 


~ FURNITURE FOR SALE 


these born. or naturalized here. 
Maryland is one of the three | 


USED = turniture. 


pianes, bicycles. Low 


prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


states which has never adopted | 


SERVICES 


—_™ * 


the 92-year-old amendment. 


(Painting) 


The resolution, introduced by | 
Maryland's first. Negro Senator, 


_ INTERIOR, 


ext@fior work. Houses our 
specialty. Beauty and durability. Jac« 
Rocen—GI 38-7601. 


| 
| 
| 


Harry A. Cole, was defeated af- 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


ter being reported out unfav- 
orably by the Judiciary Commit- | 
tee. | 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 


country. Short plan ahead. 


notice, 
UN 4-7707. 


* | 
THE ONLY U.S. NECRO | 


| MOVING, 


storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6- 8000. 


—- -— —-— —-- 


Ambassador, Jesse D. Locker, | 
died at his post in Liberia. 
Locker, a native of Cincinnati, 


APARTMENT to share with 


APARTMENT TO D SHARE 


—— 
a 


young man, 
$25 per month. Call day, Sat. & Sun. 
Ab 4-7618. ° 


—, 


was a former Republican city 
councilman there, and was an 
appointee of the Eisenhower 
administrator. 


—_ 


JOB WANTED 


YOUNG man seeks part-time jeb. Will do 


anything, office and other. Write Box 


15, The Worker. 
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WE’RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES SQ. 


Yugoslav-American 
Home 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 
Golden 

Finian's Rainbow, Hudson Guild 
Community Theatre, 436 W. 27 St. 
Friday and Saturday eves. only| 


Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse | 


will. 


_ Ballet Theatre, City Center 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


APRIL 23-24: ART FAIR 


Exhibition and sale of works 
by prominent artists inclad- 
ing Charles White, - Capt. 
Mulzae, Elizabeth Fulda. 


our excellent building open for 


| 217 Third Avenue b. CR 3-7686 


Hi-Fi ideliay. Radio Phonegraphs 
Vector Laboratories 


New York 3, N.Y. 
Sales @ Installation ® Service 


Bookiugs 


fer tonferences, rehearsals, plays, 
movies, dances, banquets, meetings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 41st ST. 
LO 4-8356 
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. MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
near 3rd Ave. GR 72 457 


13 E. ith St. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL WO 
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MONUMENTS 


RKS . 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 
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+! NEW JERSEY] | gro Voters SNOW 
_| EDETION | Opposition To Party Hacks. 


TRENTON — While there are only a limited number of primary contests of im- 


- : a portance to labor, Negro and liberal forces in next Tuesday's’ primaries, there are some 
indications of restlessness and even outright opposition to the nominating of political hacks 
} | | by the two old parties. : P ” 
| . jp Most pointed expression of this |ignored labor in their original slate|dates are concerned. 
for the State Assembly. As a result} 


opposition took place in Mercer In Essex county both parties 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 County where the Democrats|Charles Kovacs, president of the| have named Negro candidates for 
ar byt Mercer CIO Council, and a leader the assembly, but sharpest eX- 


of the Steel Workers Union, filed pression of the fight for Negro 
as an opposition candidate in the representation is taking place in 


ae 
| Democratic primaries. Kovacs’ fil-| Newark’s Centwal ward. The Cen- 
‘asi | - |ing brought a quick reaction on the|tral Ward Regular © Democrats, 


part of the Democratic leadership,|under the leadership of Charles 
some changes were made and the| Mathews, who is contesting for 
‘labor leader was named as a nom-|the Democratic chairmanship of 
inee for the Assembly on the reg-|the ward, has put a slate of candi- 


In most areas however, labor|the field in 24 of the ward’s 33 


| confined itself to voicing dissatis-|4istricts. Big issue here -is the 
NEWARK — Mayor Carlin has been urged by several, eetien, but did not move into the |@uestion of a Negro ward chair- 


roups to name a Negro judge to fill the vacancy caused by'2°t 4ppoint a Negro. Much more /'™ : man in this area of Negro majority. 
oe BPO jucs ) é pressure, especially from labor, is|PU™Maly fight. Joel Jacobson, state| 4 Negro, William Stubbs, has the 


the resignation of former City Magistrate Anthony Guliano., ‘CIO Jeader, and Joseph Minish 

3 : ' he ph Minish.) inport of the Barnes organization 
Among these are the New-|— needed to make him change his | Essex-West Hudson CIO Council foe COP ward gf vr abies aoe 
ark Teachers Union, the Cen- The same reasons that acti-|mind. . president, both lambasted Essex Roth ae Oe 
tral Ward Regular Democratic As-|yvated your appointment of Mr.| Councilman Turner in fighting!County Democratic Party chair- Per estes ea ae . — 
sociation, and the Newark Human Pettigrew prevail as you consider|for a Negro judge said: “The Ne ete Dennis Carey for his reported ocrete have Ven Xela eee 


Relations Council. Irvine I. Turner, ae EE 5 Saee statement that there was no nee 
councilman from the  Central/* new appointment to the bench. groes in Newark for more than alo worry about the CIO—“they hav m rer te — —_ mae aansy 
Ward, and the first and only Ne-|Negro members of this community quarter of a century have Asked}, place to go.” Both labor leaders | 242/¢W00d, wine the Anton he- 


gro to be elected to the city’s top|ate entitled to representation on first one commissioner and an-| claimed that the CIO was promised we slate has J ae aay Ys 
governing body, has led the fight this important body. Indeed such | other for this high position but to|two places on the Democratic tick- : “ 1er abet Ps , egro iree- 
for a Negro magistrate.. Pg an a + long overdue, et, but Richard Lynch, IUE-CIO; a = a ame, pare : 
The Teachers Union, in a letter = REE CHL : leader in Bloomfield, is the only|. 4 protest against failure by 
to the Mayor, said it felt gratified The Central Ward © Regular Newark s Ra a 1 am de-' CIO candidate on the Democratic | oth ehold to name Ang con = 
suber dite? Carlin we Democratic .Association, in a-res-;manding that our Mayor appoint assembly slate. William F. Purcell, |the freeholder posts, the Roosevelt 
ogee a S Pre | olution urging appointment of ajat least one Negro to such a re-|of the AFL Carpenters Union is Democrats have filed the names 
paring to name a Negro to the Negro judge, said “one of the Prl-| sponsible position.” also running for assembly on the of three Negroes: Henry Robinson 
Newark Housing Authority, but mary purposes of our new form of | a ame C ty the be Democratic ticket. and Clarence Oliver for the @ssem- 
the union declared: getemient was to. make’ for! “= 2. In Passaic county Tom Lazzio, |Ply and Emest Jones for freeholder 
“A Negro on the bench could|$reater democracy by providing | Board of the Commu rarty | incumbent assemblyman, and presi- in the cae eee ear pep? 
be even more beneficial to our|f0r representation by all major| wired Governor Meyner to appoint! gent of Wright local 300, is run- Tuesday's primaries indicate 


community.” ethnic groups.” P Negro judge to replace Mercer | ni ti clearly, even though as yet in a 
ity | gro judg P ining for reelection on the GOP limited way, that labor, Negro and 


The Newark Human Relations) A delegation of 20 Negro lead- | County Judge Hutchinson, whose |ticket. Anthony Pasquerro, a work- Shera. wohens* aie: eceaien anal 


Council also commended Carlin|ers met with the Mayor last week term is expiring. Hutchinson is the |€™ Wrights is running for the as- & more unwilling to continue as a 
~ for his reported intention of nam-| to urge him to appoint a Negro:|judge who originally sentenced all sembly on the Democratic ticket. tail to the Democratic Party. De- 
juag _) | The labor movements dissatisfac- a 


~ dy penne cm angtieg a Carlin however, was non-commit-|six of the Trenton Six to the|tion here comes from the fact that |mands “gs Pons q pti pond by 
. « . ; . . 7. - |the rank and fue, and retiected i 
urged him to “follow this forward tal, saying he had not yet made electric chair. it was not consulted as far as candi- teemae an ok oe 


no avail. As the councilman from 


ra 


: por ts 
“When is the government going] An editorial in the Trenton | the Democratic P arty—workers, 
'Negroes, liberal and progressive 


to stop this insane blasting of nuc-|Timés, urging less war talk, warns wet sat bir 
lear bombs?” That’s how a letter ja ainst “Americans, mostly in high wine ohana fa : d : 
to the Trenton Times begins. It) places,” who “are talking too much 7 bee asst q ~ epee wes 
continues . . . “let’s come to our|and too freely about dangerous|* i ie gravee: roe : sd aa rv 
ane —_ a stop Rew this ju- — of which they know very <se patter es . ‘coeliac? 
venile exhibitionism before we little.” This provides material for) ~*~ aie 
CIO SUPPORTS FARMERS a law that would make employers |harng the population were sup-' the “Soviet « propagandists” the’ 


The State CIO, in a letter to all) Pay double the normal sate gf com-| posed oe | ses ee ee ee e : 
7 ; ee i-| posed to be protecting. Let people paper says. Also “This talk is: A | 
rials mad parencoemen, ee des ed an sop | make their feelings known to the | recognized as being foolish. It U a gains 
ll ri Aig he Bes ort hdisestives tl the beatin a all Ao and ip ee no one and is merely pro- q - 
r | we Vv . - } 

to 90 percent of parity. CIO chair-| labor to install safety equipment peculiar way of beeial once ipl ekemerens CO-EXISTENCE Ri his Grou S 
man Krebs said that the welfare of r rectify dangerous’ conditions. at tt * = 

| the world. In nearby Princeton, Richard F. 


the city workers is dependent on a Assemblyman James Jamieson,| Another letter to the 7 iti 
) , : Srey ¢ Me same paper Wood, member of the British Par- T 'TON.—A - 
healthy farm economy. Dem. Warren County, has intro- hits at universal military training. \liament, in a speech to the Eng- fhe mag sa Reva tr = 
} VY 


duced such a bill a eel ee 
T-H CHANGES UBGED Conscription is not a good guar-} ]ish Speaking Union, said that), > ;) . EEE eee 
The newspapers didn’t play it LABOR NOTES antee of peace . . . . Conscription |chances of peace would be much je eee oa ein 


up this way but voters in the 5th) Strike of 2,000 CIO rubber Poy © the development of free-|better if the Chiang Kai Shek’s of power to investigate ‘acts of ra- 


; Me, - |\dom, leading us toward totalitar- hd vaw, ee 
ant a ofa — — f ia) workers against U. S. Rubber in "eh S Revoletianle Coen. —— v — eee . a : = cial ‘or religious discrimination, 
‘ cy Law. -an te 120) Passaic ends 350 McKiernan-|munism cann : S ‘| The attorne enerals ruling 
ef Se sm cannot be met by armed) point; , . 
y Pointing out that a third world war} iy any provision of a mu- 


(Kean, Rep) 44 percent favored) T sine 1 i 
+ | terry workers in Harrison, mem-|build-up and conscription but by |p; + civilizati : 
amending the law and another hers AFL Machinists union, walk- better ideas Rather than am a — SS nicipal ordnance which would au- 
nine percent said repeal it alto-| og ’ a. er es Wood said: i l ission to re- 
ther. Sa tha Sth. (Freli 3 ” out In seniority dispute. - + +/Scription we must work for univer- “It may well be that peac atid thorize the loca commission o re 
C “62, by gan Strike of 79 AFL-IAM workers|sal disarmament . . . use of the! co. lili ‘cht b ‘actical |Ceve and investigate complaints, 
reed Be peeent want the act against Cyanamide in Bridgewater) world’s resources for - benefit of wat a instigate its own investigation 
— ends with a 6¢ an hour wage hike|all . . . and building a spirit of P D. Morris Shamos. director of Of @2Y Particular case of discrim- 
MIGRANT LABOR retroactive 4 last emer Fh. world understanding‘and brother-|NyW’s nuclear physics laboratory, | mation, would be invalid ge 
Of 110 migrant’ labor ca in| Supporting three Assembly bills to| hood.” eR: 8 : t\of being inconsistent with the 
Mercer Seonty only 18 itn aie eliminate discrimination in private} A Newark man writes to the a ps see wR (State) Law Against Discrimina- 
unconditional approval of the State housing . . . 160 workers got| Newark News: “Surely it is time|and West Essex, bluntly said that tion.” a 
Bureau of Migrant Labor. About| *19,042 back overtime pay thatifor the people as a group to act|“ciyil defense programs in immedi- Local commission must confine 
half of the 208 camps“in Burling- they were cheated out of by chisel-|for peace all over the world. For ate target areas” were completely their actions to “fostering good 
mena got a punryy — AL bosses. J bcs that our leaders are ried unrealistic. Total world disarm- on oe ane 
er there are some 2,800 such, ss . 0 a major war some UmMe!ament is the only “sane defense’ |!"5: y 
camps in the state, housing 18,000 ceili ee ee | aD the future or to local, limited against atomic rs he said. — against discrimination, howeyer. 
le ‘at the height of the ani . a om a a Be oe variations thereof ay: ae Let us be Mankind faces the alternative, In Newark the Mayor s Com- 
STATE AFL CALLS FOR | 4 ae o — We can not stop the idea Dr. Shamos. declared, of “life mission on Group relations, set up 
DOUBLE COMPENSATION 4 | ae of Communism with bigger bombs." through a real peace, or virtual by city ordinance, had power to 
Louis P. Marciante, president of —% eesti t destruction through atomic war.”|investigate complaints of racial 
the N. J. Federati of Labor, h gs Be ae ) The world would be “a hollow/jand religious prejudice, and = to 
Brg ra on 0 OT, Nas ee ES ae , MAY DAY ] f h h look into discr iminatory practices 
called on the Legislature to ad Bo ae place tor whatever survivors there 
Ci | e to adopt Re ee CELEBRATION were.” because of race, color, creed or na- 


C 5 Ee tae More and more people are be- wea — Prgvrns — 
onjerence to Defend j{ ec Dinner and Entertainment |j©°™ming convinced that a third|}would nullity me | tha 
f D f nd = oe a world war is unthinkable. More make , the omg s Commission 
ee i Sat., April 30 — 7 pm |/29¢ more people are realizing the} virtually useless. 
MA RTHA STONE | ee » ‘Ap p necessity of outlawing the atomic es race hating vo! 
| — ii Progressive Workers Center omb. More and more are seeing}ments have been campaigning for 
Saturday > April 16 | ee aoe 89 Carroll St., Paterson - the absolute necessity of Same a long time for just such a ruling. 
12:30 P.M. - aS | : co-existence between the United neonens Peeve — does no 
516 CLINTON AVE Seis Admission $1.00 States and the Soviet Union. This|credit to the Meyner Administra- 
| ee Tee - wile ~ ie a I Featured | lis the only path_to life that exists|tion, in fact flies in the face of the 
| oe 4 eres ie » Marthe Stone for the people If you want ta live’ generally progressive outlook oft- 
-_ - meant nae Vou must be for it _ "* ‘en expressed by the Governor. 


looking move by appointing a Ne-|up his mind. Rumor in political Democrats express more clearly in 
gro magistrate. - _ Circles has it that the Mayor will their candidates’ the desires of 
Democratic supporters for more 

wy ong ar policies. The mass base 
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The Shad Won't Talk E= 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN ‘HE LUNG LINES of thin poles appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the 


nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from 
the sea each year this time. The . 


shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can look out 
on the river 
when the moon 
is bright and 
see the fisher- 
men at work. 

Talk to them 
and you find 
them plain, 2 
blunt _ people, 
people who 
say scornfully, ” 
that they are interested solely 
in catching good hauls of fish 
to send to Fulton Market to re- 
plenish their own treasury. You 
know that is true, but you sus- 
pect there is more to it. 


So many of them are fisher- 


men, by heredity, so to speak. 
At. least so the fisherman with 
the weatherbeaten face and blue 
eyes had me believe as I talked 
with him while he mended his 
nets. on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water but he could be in the soli- 
tude of Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the breaks in the net with 
an ivory needle. The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts longer than the linen, 
and though it costs more, about 
$8 a pound, it is cheaper in 


the long run for it lasts longer 
and. breaks less. 

Yes, the first shad are in 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood, on the Jersey 
side, but they'll be -up here 
about next week. They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 

or others and he does not 
now why. No man seems to 
know, neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 


in Albany. 
. 


IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they would 
come good for a spell of years, 
then taper off to nothing,.then 
theyd be good again. It was 
that way in his father’s time and 
before that, probably. History 
moves slowly under water and 
the shad has laws of its own 
which defy man’s. They were 
here before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed oil 
on the waters, well before Hen- 
drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for China. 

Still, there are some changes 
in the river, he said. There 
was a time when the oyster was 
in these waters. and the Indians 
of the Big Six tribes consumed 
tons of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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What McCormick Couldn't Have 


THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert ‘McCormick, quite different 
from the glorifying obituaries 
of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 
on the Tribune for ten years. 


Miss Gardner joined the News- 
paper Guild and headed the unit 
on the Tribune. She was fired 
by McCormick when, under her 
leadership, Tribune Guild mem- 
bers defied his terror to demon- 
strate in support of Hearst 
strikers. She was given a life 
membership by the Guild’s in- 
ternational executive board in 
1941. 

Her experience Jed her to be- 
come a writer for this newspaper. 


Gee — 


Walt Whitman once said that 
great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 
pocagae from political terrorism 
to financial impoverishment 
forced on labor newspapers. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 for. 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a drive conducted in 
an atmosphere of—political ar- 
rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt job dismissals for pro- 
gressive thoughts and actions: 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which is now engaged in raising 
a $100,000 fund because a 
workingclass paper does not, like 
others, have access to business 
advertising. So far, this “audi- 
ence” had produced $11,000. 

We hone, need and expect the 
process will be speeded up. 

Our readers ase constantly en- 

ged in this kind of fight for 
the life of our paper. It could not 
be done, certainly is not 
necessary, for the Chicago Trib- 
une. It can be done, and is neces- 
sary; for a newspaper which 


Government Urged to Use 


Salk ‘Miracle’ for All Kids 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 


nation with the prospect of an early victory over the crippling disease, parents 
and public health workers, and scientists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and 
distribution. 

Throughout it all, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the kind which all 
classes and groups of people 
could celebrate in this country 
and elsewhere—the victory of 
men in theavar over disease and 
death with the arms of science. 


In contrast to the news in re- 
cent weeks of U. S. atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and 
fear in countries throughout the 
world, our scientists were able 
to report the -possibility of end- 
ing a plague, known to have 
scourged people from the earli- 
est days of recorded history, in 
early Egypt and Bibilical days. 

* 


BRIEFLY, the findings in the 
report made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, a researcher fi- 
nanced by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: 

® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent effective in prevent- 
ing the three types of polio that 


cause paralysis; 


® The vaccine can be safely 
administered. No important neg- 
ative results were found from 
administering the shots. 

® Though some incidences of 


polio occurred among the 440,- - 


000 children who received the 


polio’ trial tests in 1954, there 


was only instance of a death. In 
this case, the series of vaccine 


- shots had not been completed; 


®Vaccination protected chil- 
dren from contracting polio 
even though other members of 
the family developed the dis- 


case. 
* 


DR. SALK, a member of the 
medical faculty of the Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, believes that 
even these high totals of pro- 
tection against polio can be 
raised. He told the scientists 
mbled at the University of 


DR. JONAS SALK 


dures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those ‘vaccinated. ” 


The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored the tests and research by. 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that polio 
is not yet defeated, and that 
there are now many thousands 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is uni- 
versally available. It will con- 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 


Shortly after the Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might change its 
emphasis in combatting polio. 

* 


THE FOUNDATION was ini- 
tiated in 1938 by the lafe Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was para- 
lyzed by polio from the age of 
39, and: is eng through 
the March of Dimes campaign. 
The Foundation has spent $280,- 


“.« ,,, 600,000 in polio treatment, aid 
the: mewiOse: 


to victims, and research. 


cal research and prevention, and 
treatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after -the 
Salk report, a proposal that the 
city appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for inoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerson, Communist Party legis- 
lativé chairman. 

He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to take 
steps to insure the vaccination 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
childfen between the ages of one 
and 19 throughout the country. 


* 

SIX DRUG companies have 
been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine. Early fears. 
of a black market in the drug 
are now minimized by these 
distributors, since, they say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine to established out- 
lets. Temporarily, there will be 
an insufficient supply of the 


vaccine for all possible users. It - 


is estimated by June 30, the 
firms will be able to manufacture 
enough for about 30,000,000 


persons. 


Almost immediately, inocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by th¢ National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. All nine mil- 
lion first and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an opportunity 


for free shots. For others, sup- 
plies will be in the hands of 


private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 
to the doctor will be $4.50 for 
vaccine for three inoculations. 


Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 
nounced that, children of fami- 
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Ala. Unions Vow Gene 
Strike Against Violence 


CIO telephone workers, highlighted the intense strike situation in the South this 
past week. “If it takes a general strike to show the feeling of our people, we are 100 per- 


striking 


cent for it,” said John L. Medders, 
president of the Birmingham Fed- 
eration of Labor, to a joint meetin 
of AFL,s CIO and _ unaffiliat 


\ 


still out in 14 states with no settle- 
ment in sight. 

AFL, CIO and “operating” rail- 
road unions are giving their support 
to this strike, as they are to the 
phone workers struggle. 

Railroad union leaders touring 
the strike areas report that the 
men and their families are ready 
“to hold the line until an equitable 
and honorable settlement can be 
reached.” 

* 


CHEERING rallies of thousands 
of railroad workers and their fam- 
ilies “everywhere made it clear 


the trade unions in every Southern 


725 Atlantic Greyhound Bus driv- 
ers covering 10 states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. Their AFL union} 


is demanding wage increases, clar- 
ification of the wage system, and 
other demands. The men went 
out Wednesday, midnight, April 6. 

Victory in these militant strikes 
is of key importance to the labor 
movement nationally. Victory may 
well open the floodgates and as. 
one union leader put it, can give 
rise to a “booming resurgence’ of 


state. : 


-_ 


© CIO Backs Figh 


t on Textile Cat 


© Merger Draft Charter Approved 


FULL SUPPORT to textile 
workers in their fight against 
wage cut demanded by north- 
ern cotton end rayon manufac- 
turers was voted by CIO ex- 
ecutive committee. Textile 
union members have voted to - 
strike in answer to wage cut 
demands, CIO leaders pointed 
out that cotton and rayon work- 
ers have net had a wage in- 
crease in several years and that 
average wages are only $1.35 


an hour. 
* 


CONSTITUTION for new 
merged labor federation was 
agreed upon by AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee. AFL president 
George Meany said there were 
only “one or two parts’ to go 
aver, and CIO president Walter 
Reuther added: “We are in sub- 
stantial agreement.” Terms of 
draft constitution were not dis- 


closed. 


—<s 


they were prepared to fight to 
the finish for victory.” bis | 

The strikers and their unions are 
fighting for a health and welfare 
program, fully paid for by the 


on’ i. & ae *. 


unions in this “Pittsburgh of the 
South.” 

The unity meeting was called 
as company and police authorities 
devéloped daily attacks acainst 
the strikers, many of whom have 
been arrested, in a violent union- 
busting effort. 


companies, longer paid vacations, 
‘pay for holidays not worked, prem- 
‘ium pay for Sunday work, and 
other benefits. 

Latest of the strikes is that of 


Demand Probe in 
Arrest of Textile 


Organizers 
EMPORIA, Va. 


(FP).—| 


NAM Joins Fight on Auto Union Demands 
~ United Bussiness Committee 


ame OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


ee" 


2 East 46th Sirect, New York 17,N.Y. 


| Geeral Chairman 

IRA MOSHER, Chairmen of the Board 
Russel) Harrington Cutlery Co. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Ceneral V 10a Charrmen 


EDWIN H. ARNOLD 


heve to figtt to réeke 


pree fcr his pembers. 


Our Committee's anrwer to the compulsory unioriem iesue is thet 


tn TR 


All etens point to 1¢* 


threate to 1956 prospects ere CIO President Welter Reuther's 
ernounceé intentions to (1) -He 
geiver which speci ticelly Jeev 
to outlaw compulsory yo onisn; and (2) gi 


thet, ef his vericus plens, 


February 14, 19€6 


© es ap even bigrer yeer - but we will 
it ec, Presently, the mrt disrturbdirg 


A 
be A 
t 
Vhet's gore, Mr. Reuther hes stated 


wage vill be 


t 


RUBBER pen was set- 
tled after one wee , cage 
covermg 33,000 employes _o 
U.S. Rubber at 19 plants in ¥1 
states, provided for two-year 
contract with vacation improve- 
ments \and additional paid holi- 
day. Wages. were not at issue in 


strike, 
* 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
Kohler strike received fitting ob- 
servance when citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., elected labor. 
backed mayor and labor-batked 
Board of Aldermen fdr first time 
in city’s history. Year-long strike 
of 2,500 members of UAW-CIO 
was maih issue in-election, and 
mayoralty candidate backed by 
Kohler Co. was deefated. 

* & 

UNITED LABOR Support is 
being given to strike of 2,000 
members of independent UE at 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. in 
New Britain, Conn. Included 
in United; Labor Committee are 
president of AFL Central Labor 
Union and leaders of locals of 
IAM, IBEW and ITU, all AFL. 

* 

RETURN to Conference of 
American Maritime Unions was 
voted by officers of AFL Mast- 
ers, Mates and Pilots. They in- 
structed MMP president Atkins 
to return to CAMU: Atkins had 
walked out with CIQ president 
Harry Lundeberg after other 
union officials had condemned 
Lundeberg’s cut-rate agreement 
on West Coast. _ 

* 

BIG ORGANIZING drive has 


Investigation of the arrest of two 
organizers of the CIO Textile 
Workers Union was demanded by 
TWUA vice-president Wesley A.| 


{@ pore important to en inéivicual then earning & liv- 
ing acd when the opportunity to do eo is abridged by compulsory 
rerbership in @ union, s baeic and vitel humen right is lost, 
it is our conviction thet Americen businessmen have @ direct 
responsitility in ¢oing their utmost to protect every employee's 


* 


THERMON PHILLIPS, nation-. 
al -CIO representative in the area, 


been announced by newly 
merged CIO Oil and Chemical 
Union. Targets will be Standard 


HENRY RINGLING NORTH, 
Prevdent Brothers | ssnut 


said “Our people are very mad. It 
is very possible they might make 
such a move as what is termed a 


general strike in order to bring! 


about some settlement in the South- 
ern Bell strike.” 

The militant telephone and tele- 
graph workers have been out on 
strike in nine southern states since 
March 14. Their chief demands are 
wage increases, health insurance, 
town and job reclassification; and, 


against the company demand for‘ 


a no-strike clause, which the unidn 
has refused to accept wthout sat- 
istactory arbitration procedures. 

The CIO national executive com- 
mittee on April 8 pledged moral 
and financial support to the phone 
workers. 

GOV. JAMES FOLSOM, asked 
by local authorities to send national 
guardmen into the Bessemer, Ala. 
area, turned it down with the un- 
precedented announcement that he 
would not use the guard for 
“strike-breaking purposes.” 

Meanwhile, 25,000 “non-opera- 
ting’ workers of the Louisville & 
Nashville RR, who struck the same 
day as the CIO phone workers, are 


Gov't Urged 
To Use Vaccine 
For All Kids 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lies on relief will receive the 
vaccine free. 

Nations abroad and _ the 
World Health Orgarization of 
the United Nations hailed the 
Salk report. They indicated, 
however, that study must be 
made of its effectiveness against 
forms of polio in other coun- 
tries, and that the duration. of 
immunity produced by the vac- 
cine is still a question to be 
determined. Some nations, like 
Sweden, -will proceed with Salk 
inoculations; others like France, 
are experimenting with prod- 
ucts of théir own scientists. 

Dr. Salk, whose years of work 
— the ong _ not 
prot monetarily from the tre- 
mendous international use of | 
his: sittee ‘as w vaccine; ‘t 


- it eamnot? be’ patented. cai ai te 


Se 
; 


‘ . 
" 


Cook in a telegram to Attorney 


General Herbert Brownell.’ 

The two organizers, Ralph Cline 
and Ray Stober, were picked up 
on a trespass warrant signed by 
an official of .the Weldon Mills, 
Inc., They had been distributing 
union literature at the mill gates. 

Earlier in the day the police had 
threatened. to run them out of 
town and had ordered them to 
stop handing out leaflets. 

“Local police should be _ in- 
structed by the Justice Depart- 
ment,’ Cook's wire said, “that an 
employer who prohibits the dis- 


tribution of union literature is in’ 


violation of the Nationa] Labor Re- 
lations Act.” The city police, Cook 
charged, were acting as agents of 
the employer and not as peace 
officers. 


. Romgiing 
& Batiey Comune! Shows, loc 


could be eeten eway i 


bankruptcy for effected lerger companies through inability to 
abecrd additional fixed coets, and éiseppeerarce of the supplier 


relationship for“gmeller businesses, is @ frightening prospect. 


REPRODUCED above is the type of literature sent out by a. 
committee of the National Association of Manufacturers to fight any 


new advance by labor this year, 
CIO United Auto~ Worokers, now in negotiations with General 


Motors and Ford. 


In this circular, Ira Mosher, former NAM president and head 


of the NAM’s United Business 


from employers to forward the campaign. At the same time, the 
auto companies last week stepped up their campaign to make 
the union's demands, especially the annual wage, appear as un- 
GM placed full-page ads in papers throughout the 
country in an effortt o put the union on the ‘defensive. Ford was 


reasonable. 


following similar tactics, 


Parallel negotiations were being conducted by the union with 
both companies against contract expiration dates of May 29 for GM 


and June 1 for Ford. 


right to joip or not join any organisation, 


As for queranteeing an annuel wage, meny company's total essets 


mn @ metter of months. The threat of 


especially the demands of the 


Committee, solicits subscriptions 


Oil, duPont and Union Carbide 
plants in New Jersey. 
x 
NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown. as wage-hour administra- 
tor was protested by Reuther. 
Earlier Meany had voiced pro- 
test. Brown chalked up anti-la- 
bor record as employment se- 
curity director in New Hamp- 


shire. 


NUMBERS game was seen in 
latest government employment 
report which claimed rosy pros- 
pect. Report played down fact 
that non-farm employment was 
still 988,000 lower than March 
1953. It listed unemployment ‘as 
just under 3.2 million, although 
March is generally a month of 
employment pickup. 


ILWU Parley Sparks Fight for Dockers Unity 


LONG_ BEACH, Calif. 


THE CONVENTION of 
the International Longshore- 
mens and Warehousemen’s 
Union, commending the ILA 
for its struggle against the 
union-wrecking Waterfront Com- 
mission, directed the officers to 
continue all efforts to -strengthen 
relations with ‘he east coast union 
and work towards unification of all 
shoreside workers in the U. S. 
under one union banner. 


The union pledged full support 


lof the developing merger we can 


“THUS THE merger agreement; 
ias within it the possibilities either 
o£ greatly increasing the fighting 
strength of the rank and file and 
of opening up a new era of gains 
for labor or of lacing up that 
fighting strength in a political and 
economic strait jacket,” the resolu- 
tion added: 

“To the extent the rank and 
file members of the AFL and CIO, 
are able to determine the policies 


, 


} 


be sure that the direction will be 
militantly democratic and in the 
interest of the working people.” 


to the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in its fight.' 
Earlier the convention was told by’ 


‘Harry Bridges, ILWU_ president, 


that he has met with officials of; 
the ILA and finds that collabora-’ 
tion can be strengthened between 
the two unions. 3 

At the same time the convention 
approved a statement of policy on 
the CIO-AFL merger weleoming 
it warmly and viewing the pos- 
sibility of a big advance by labor 
in all major fields. At the same 
time the convention statement 
warned that “there is always the 
danger that the merger document 


can be used to impose comformity 
and compliance with the govern-, 


a id 


no 


Bridges in his opening speech 
denied that the ILWU has been 
negotiating for a merger with any 
organization. He also denied that 
he. plans to step down. He said 
the only way he would step down} 
is if the membership “throws him 
out” beeause the membership de- 
termines the ILWU's policies. Re- 
garding the rumored offer by the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to establish a marine 
department to’ include the long- 


shoremen, Bridges said he has not} P° 


talked to anyone about it but 
added “the teamsters know where 


.o 


| pr 


to find me.” 
* 


THE CONVENTION of 250 
delegates gave full approval to 
all resolutions reaffirming’ the 
union’s traditional progresive pol- 
icies and all four top officers were 
renominated for reelection through 
a referendum, without . opposition. 


Pledging full defense of Harry 
Bridges as the fifth trial in a new 
attempt to denaturalize and de- 
rt him is set for June, the con- 
vention decided to send a dele- 
gation to take:the petition of the- 
membership to the White House 
and .the United Nations. Each dis- 
trict of the union will be represent- 
ed in the delegation. — : 

A group of resolutions on ‘civil 
liberties mapped a comprehensive 
m to fight every move to 
apply “the newly enacted’ Butler 
law against the union, - defend 


1Smith Act victim Jack Hall, head 


of the Hawaii organization; de- 
fend Hugh Bryson of the Cooks 


land Stewards on Taft-Hartley af- 


fidavit charges;-and resist the en- 


tire pattern of thought-control laws. 


——~_, 
| stress 


~ 


7 
: 


ar 
" etree 
~— : _ =“ . 


~ 


litical action resolution 
ed greater political independ- 
ence by labor, A comprehensive 


civil rights program and a policy of 


peace on foreign affairs in line with 
the ILWU’s past position, is cov- 
sd ‘int other ‘of ‘thé convention's 
résélutiohs. hk | Ws Bite iy eis : gcebbuide 
eed ie iO) oan 
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‘ Joh Program: A Plea for , 


: : ) e ’ | elke ‘ ose 
~ To Pa. Workers in Unemployment Crisis 
a PHILADELPHIA iGOY. PROPOSES PUBLIC WORKS, has been geologically mapped. We with the economy and the empley- 


. may have the potential for new|ment potential of Pennsylvania’s 


' ‘JT IS NOW almost three weeks 
a sinen Govan Minedler tociied out| a sate INDUSTRIAL AUTHORITY industries, new wealth, new em-jcoal fields. 


a bold “five-year plan” for fulfill-/unmined in the ground; when|source is people—the skilled, am- ployment, under our feet and not} “The current Federal program 
ing his election promise to lift}whole communities and regions|bitious, progressive people of know it. for American areas’ of -economic - 
‘Pennsylvania out of the unemploy-|are seemingly condemned to|Pennsylvania. ee “We will ask you (General As- (cistress is rather feeble. It has no 
ment dumps. chronic unemployment. eee ee ? se oe recommending a. sembly) to create a State Industrial impetus, no drive, no spokesman 
He proposed two measures for ee while industrial production legislation which will strengthen|Development Authority (that) will in the national government. 
making jobs. One is for stale public)in the nation is up five percentithe citizens’ organizations already make a finding of public purpose “I suggest that we need a Point 
works projects. The other is to set)/from a year ago, the number of concerned with our economic prob- q es . P P Four program within the U. S.— 
up 4 State — ee workers. in manufacturing plants is|Jems, and encourage the formation|*"° D&cessity as to chronic €CO-| 5 program with punch . . . that 
Authority he O fer cage ge uce€-'down four percent. We are cOn-/of sych_ citizens’ groups in every omic distress in those regions of ' wil] complement what we are pre- 
neers —t O Stark Rew stantly able to produce more goods county in Pennsylvania. the state which are suffering from|pared to do in Pennsylvania. 
sige eager i. three local dailies ec age man hours. “This Administration will permit}continued and ‘severe unemploy-; “When the national interest re- 
: is, then, is the face of the acl . a . se 
published the text of Leader’s| problem no weakening . . . in our state S/ ment. a quires new investment for defense 
mesg. We fel that thi iy progam to puny reams. ("=i wil purchase ot reeve in BUPOS, he Fedral nermen 
where the calamity of unemploy-| “QUR WORST ERROR has), ::°° We must guard our an-| gift industrial sites in such areas, | necescit (that ee eK 
ment has already. struck 150.000 « ct thracite mine operations against} sity (that) permits an accel- 
y s ; been our failure to plan against develop them for use and con-|erated ¥ ote : 
workers and their families, there} th; ithe flooding danger P Coe” jcratee rate Of amiietization fer tax 
| their tf ; this day, to understand and thus il . 4: 
:  wAde int ; struct industrial buildings. It will)Purposes. .. . 
on surely be a wide interest 12;meet our potential troubles betore|_ * lease these buildings on a long- * 
the spew Leader offers. they have uS Im their grasp. “WE BELIEVE that an appro- term basis to companies of good “WE | 
We there ore print below, in SO; “J recommend to the legislature riation of $500 OK) for coal re- di : ote « SUGGEST that the 
for ae Gur ieiied - endc Ste RP eae , ‘standing and high employment | same certificate be granted t 
S our Amike@ space permits, that we create a state planning! search by the state will develop re-| potential. on terms that will ag ane reer el anes . 
excerpts of Leader's message to the agency. . .« search projects vid “4 a ie CO ee 
ata, ood vide an incentive for the com-|made in areas of substantial unem- 


General Assembly. We plan in sub-| “Our jmmediate overati 
ral J , perating agency; « th; <2 inani ' ; 
sequent issues of the Pennsylvania in the state economic program—our Only one-third of Pennsylvania anos to locate in the designated | ployment, regardless of whether 
reas. the industry has connection with 


Worker to analyze the merits and Jine outfit—will be the Depart- a m 

weaknesses of the proposals. We} merit of Development. As,we all] - be ot oe : | defense or not.” 

welcome the readers’ comments. lknow, the potential value of such C «2 a oo properly been con-| “7 am not asking this legisla- 
|a department has for many years ES cerned with shoring up the econ- ture, our people, to support a 


“OUR OBJECTIVE is to use|been lost in the morass of :: third- at omy of such far places as West) — : 
every reasonable power of the/rate publicity operation. be Berlin, Japan, the Arab countries,/Leader plan or a Democratic plan, 


State itself... to the purpose that} “That is being changed. The ee, South Vietnam “I am asking you to support full- 
our economy in Pennsylvania gear|secretary is submitting a reorgani- oie “But we seem all unconcerned {heartedly a Pennsylvania plan.” 
itself once more to an economy of!zation plan to the executive board ‘ : nt 


full employment. which will give a sense of direc- % , “W k i R b | 
“W today declari ‘ar|tion to the depart k. a ( a T 
e are today declaring warj|tion to the epartment's wor A or er eaders rs] rd A 


against the shameful waste of hu- 


man energy and human ability and}; “IT WILL have four divisions: | BE gt , s 
human capacity to produce, which|industrial development, Commu- | | Success S Drive 
| ee ghee 


comes when men and women find/nity development, travel ahd vaca- 
PHILADELPHIA. — Some 80, Worker, who conducted the most 


no work when they seek work;|tion development and _ reference! 


when marvelous energy sources|and research. 4 | eh i age : : 

‘ rters of the Pennsylvania|successful drive durin recen 

like our Pennsylvania coals lie “As to resource, our best re- : suppossets y g recent 
: ‘ a comsnmnrmmromencom Years to extend the paper s .circu- 


lation in the city, celebrated “go- 


ing over the top’ at a banquet 


rson Juspected in rires ag _ ee 
ood : 2 Joseph Roberts, one of the nine 


local Smith Act defendants and a 
former general manager of the 


ae | : ee : a ig 4 Daily Worker, complimented those 
‘Four Negro Churches a 

| ee |. exceeded the quota of 500 Worker 

| i subs set for Philadelphia. 

By RICHARD HENRY BARNES , PHILADELPHIA. | gy 4 ? , Abner Berry, Negro Affairs edi- 
THE LATEST in a series of fires that burned four Negro churches in Nerth and {7 ; .% wy tor of The ; be Pappa oo 

West Philadelphia in the last five weeks left strong clues that an arsonist may be at work.; § a Ps ate yer Prva adv Ry ts 
Last week, just 48 hours after White Rock Baptist Church at 52nd and Arch Sts.,. Me =] Far East. Both he and Roberts em- 


one of the most beautiful edifices, | } "ee 4 =phasized an optimistic view of the 
of Negro worship in the city was|found shattered in the basement that the damage resulted largely ee ES 


, : : Meese §=trend of world events, pointing out 

gutted by flames, fire broke out of the church. ‘from an explosion caused by the. : Meese that the progressive- forces were 

at the Community Baptist Church| The third in the series of fires | igniting of gas. Also, parishioners’ & Pa Ae gaining on a world scale. 

at 40th and Spring Garden Sts. [took place at White Rock Baptist | @t both Community and Jones | SEEDS First contributions to The Work- 
* ‘Church, which was literally burn- | Memorial reported . lanky youth | ABNER BERRY er fund drive were turned in. 

SUNDAY NIGHT services at ed to the ground as a result of a | with stringy hair” hanging around ~ : 


| 
Community Baptist Church were blaze that started in the pastor's | the church. | a. | s 
interrupted when smoke was no-|study and spread very quickly to, The Pastor of Jones Memorial, 
ticed coming through the floor|the rest of the building. An explo-;Rev. Joseph E. Dyches, and the, IC e 5 ap 
during the singing of the finaljsion and the rapidity with which) pastor of White Rock Baptist, Rev. | : : 


hymn. The Pastor, Rev. James E.)the flames spread gave rise to the |W. C, Williamson, and Rev. Ham- | 4 yg 
Hamlin, calmly brought the serv-|speculation that a firebug was|lin of Community Baptist are all; 
ice to. a close, pronounced the! involved. ‘long-time fighters for the rights, at Oa;»r ng a 
benediction, and the alarm was + of their people and well-known 
turned. THE FIRST of the present series | figures in Philadelphia Civic, pO-| PHILADELPHIA.—Members of drawn of the youth in the movie 
The -fire damaged the church,f fires began at the Jones Mem-|litical and business life. ‘Labors Youth League last week!is unfair to the- millions of young 
kitchen and Sunday School room. |OTial Church, 20th and Dauphin} The current editions of the lecal|picketed the movie “Blackboard|people in this country who are 
Reports stated that a battalion fire|5ts-, on March 8th, and the follow-|Negro newspapers headlined the Jungle” now being shown at Arc-!seriously engaged in finding ‘a 
chief from Baltimore and 50th St.|ing morning flames broke out at liklihood of arson. From all the|adia Theatre, in protest against|solution to the problems they face 
station said that four burners~of a/the Rose of Sharon AME Zion /facts it would appear that a fire-|the Hollywood version of youth|in periods of unemployment and 
gas stove in the kitchen were open Church, 4102 Walnut St. bug is at work: that depicts a whole class at a!war hysteria. 


and a heavy odor of kerosene filled} The damage to the Jones Mem-| Setting the torch to four Negro|trade school as~ “juvenile delin-| Leaffets giving the LYL*point 
the room, and that a gallon bottle/orial fire ran to $200,000, and a!churches in as many weeks in|qQuents.” of view on the youth problem were - 
which had contained kerosene was parallel with the other fires is} today’s atmosphere of sharpening] The LYL claims that the picture'distributed on the picket line. o 
—_— —— . racial tensions could be an omin-|= —_ ———— . — 
ious sign of an_ill wind that is at- | 

tempting to blow apart the Négro- A FORUM 
white unity achieved here to date. 


* _ “Does the USSR Want Coexistence?” 


THE TOUCH of a racist irebug, Speaker: ROBERT KLONSKY 


could find its direction from the|f . Philadelphia Smith Act Defendant ve 


speeches and activity of Ku Klux “ aaa 
leader ,of the National Association © A Recent Student Visitor to the Soviet Union 


for the Advancement of White ® Also an Exhibit-of Photos from the Seviet Urion 
) : | People, Bryant Bowles, Member- rs 
MIKE GOLD NADYNE BREWER ship blanks st the ‘NAAWP have ° Social and Folk Dancing 

ahs aibeen recently found in park e : . 
PAUL NOVICK - _ HERSCHEL BERNARDI ficars in Philadelphia. . . or the Good Music 
; itfirebug gding to see the KKK ° Refreshments “a 
glorifying film “Birth of a Nation” : 


that is being shown at the Waynelf TIME: FRIDAY, APRIL 22 — 8:30 P.M 


Playhouse in Germantown this 


month . . . or by cops who prowl} PLACE: 2014-NORTH 32nd STREET 


‘ - " py 2S Fe 
ccmaiae ate FA > ) i beep h Aas “aii baw ‘ .% | déwn sia of “st@acee SPONSORED ‘c ty YOUTH ‘LEAGUE, ;STHJDENT ‘DIVISION | ae ‘} 
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Concert and Anniversary Celebration 
of | . 


“MORNING FREIHEIT? 


— <» 


| 


‘Sylvania Hotel Ballroom 


| 
| 
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* 
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semua. (Mellon's Man Duff Pulls 
==! Wires In Phila. GOP Fight 


PHILADELPHIA 


. ~ -.  |By JAMES DOLSEN | 
1a | ‘See DESPITE the fact that the Republican Party in Philadelphia has lost five succes- 
( | sive major election battles, the spectre of the old Vare-Penrose machine still faces Phil- 
lore adelphia workers as the GOP attempts to maek a political comback. It is clear that if the 
: GOP is to be defeated again, the — ) 


‘of Republican leaders that would | one of the big bosses in the Re- 


WOR} SUI es ~ | utmost unity and clarity of purpose 
ee a cae Sema da ae of - labor-liberal-Negro voters is | lay the basis for the effort to} publican machine. 
* 


haat erred and to that end we pre-| sweep Pennsylvania next year for 
sent the following: | the GOP—Eisenhower, of course,; “THE CANDIDATE particular- 


Key figure in the effort of the|for President, if he accepts the|ly suggested to Meehan (by Duff) 

' GOP to stage a comeback is U. S.|renomination—and naturally Duffs|was W. Thacher Longstreth an 

: ) Sen. James Duff who is close to and | own reelection to the Senate. ardent supporter of President 
represents officially the giant Mel-| The attempts to get the Phila-| Eisenhower and one of the orig- 


© A 4 lon financial interests which*scon-|delphia factions to agree on a/inal members of the Citizens Com- 
f fi TT | | trol a vast empire ranging from) Mayoralty candidate were moti-| mittee for Eisenhower here.” 
| : aluminum to steél to oil to banking} vated by the fact that Duff, “with; Duff's “suggestion” ~did__ not 


and insurance. .- whom Meehan is allied, comes up! work. However, the candidate 
* for reelection next year and will} whom the Meehan-Hamilton forces 


e 
MORE THAN a month ago|need a strong and united Repub- | filed at the last minute—George P. 
| the Philadelphia political tipsheet,|lican Party in Philadelphia to as-|/Williams 3rd—is also an Eisen- 
“The Observer” noted that Duff is sure him a chance of success.” | hower man and evidently a Duff 


trying to establish a united front) Meehan is a former sheriff and' booster. 


By THOMAS NABRIED [space and recreation facihties. 


PHILADELPHIA.|! The Athletic playground is » iiss Aid GOP c of C President Top Magistrate 


DURING THE LAST two or cated at 26th and Master streets. 


I : anil! . 7 ' e * 
three years there has been con-| t oueis no vetter recreation facil: pes vyeny Choice Boost Hig Man Is In-Between 
stant agitation and expressed con-|*> S240 the frauersville pla) ; | 
ground. | JOSEPH N. PEW, Jr., accord-| WALTER P. MILLER, presi-| THE THIRD Republican can- 


Slay ot galt poems In each of these playgrounds,!ing to the Philadelphia Inquirer|dent of the Greater Philadelphia didate in the race for nomination 
amoae deur teen-age population only one game :can be played “ is said to be one of the “main”|'Chamber of Commerce is ‘the;in the May 17 primary election 
However, while recognizing there|#. time, without endangering other) supporters of Republican Mayor-|chairman of the committee which’ for Mayor is Chief Magistrate 
"i problem of delinquency and children, especially if the game is|alty candidate George P. Williams,|is financing the candidacy of W. James J. Clothier. : 
frustration among youth in. their football or baseball. 3d, who has the backing of the/Thacher Longstreth, a “politically; He, too, has a group of business- 
teens, ft is not properly described. The teenage youth are not only|/old corruption-ridden, gangster- | inexperienced young man” who men pushing him and has many 
N e a ai ee plagued >} the lack of adequate! run machine dominated by former aspires to be the Republican nom-jfriends in the old Republican 
: cies thus ‘time nor in the f= pisvgrounds, swimming pools and sheriff Austin Meehan and_ his|inee for Mayor in this fall’s elec-) machine. 
ture will the problem of delin-| recreation facilities and overcrowd-| current political ally—former GOP | tion. , “The Observer,” organ of the 
quency rest entirely upon the! oq living quarters, but are also'city chairman Wm. J. Hamilton,| Miller was one of the original liquor interests that have all kinds 
youth. forced to live in a community run! Jr., in the primary election May group which back in February of political tie-ins, notes that 
We would see the problem) gown at the heels because of the!17. 3 ‘helped establish the — so-called; “Clothier has proven himself a 
much clearer if it were traced to} low economic status of the family.| Pew is chairman of the huge!“Republican Assembly” dominated! great vote-getter, both among 
community- environment that. ex-|_ YOUTH is Hounded and frus-|Sun Oil Co., which did a business) by Hugh -D. Scott, ‘the solitary; Republicans and Democrats, and 
erts the greatest influence UPON trated by war hysteria and frus-| of $660,000,000 last- year. For| Republican Congressman from this|is getting a big boom from his 
social conduct and behavior of the) trated by: the thought of spending! years the Pews, together- with Joe city. Nominatign of Longstreth by) supporters. 
young generation, = the best years of their life in an| Grundy, president of the Penn-|this group was in fulfillment of its} For years he was an organiza- 
, ee” —_. a approxarmy uniform. A.small but in-|sylvania Manufacturers Assn., ran|purpose—that of supplying “new tion stalwart, close to the Meehan 
canal 0 population, if isolated creasing number of youth are un-|the politics of the state with a/faces” to the badly split and oft-|gang. In fact, Meehan and _ his 
rom the rest of Philadelphia,| doubtedly harmfully affected by|high hand. 'defeated Republican machine. {ally—former City Republican 
ve be in the category of towns) this, Both were bitterly anti-union, — ) * chairman Wm. J. Hamilton, Jr., 
such ‘as Easton, Hazleton, Norris-| The old Brewerytown section of and ultra-conservative. The Pews|) THE GREATER Philadelphia; had slated Clothier as nominee 
town _ ae other P ennsylvania Francisville is reported to have! were particularly big contributors|\Chamber of Commerce, which for sheriff, but this plan was dis- 
are: a similar size. Yet in none! one of the best- organized and'to such rightist groups as America| Miller heads, just recently flood-| carded later. 
_ ye eves can there be found) most efficient gang of white teen-| First Committee for Constitution-|ed this area with appeals to busi- CLOTHIER claims support 
such overcrowded living quarters age delinquents in the area. Thejal Government. nessmen to block a very moderate aniong the ward leaders and com- 
and home conditions as exist in} 9jc¢ police district of which Fran- + raising by the Legislature of un-| mitteemen and women and gmong 
Francisville. . — is a part, reports the fol-- THE NEW ERA, AFL weekly employment compensation ben-| various civic ag His campaign 
owing: taprooms per square mile,|of Reading, in its April 7 issue, | efits. committee includes representatives 
THI 5 par teearade 2 two! 40.1, compared to 19 i the city|exposed a donation of $50,000 by; Congressman Scott admits hav-|from the Negro, Italian and Jew- 
a 24 1] Pp ae s ein as a whole. the Sun Oil interests to the “Chris-|ing assumed responsibility for a|ish communities, each of which is 
] ere e Fra the Athletic) og course, taprooms are more|tian Freedom Foundation,” an or-|third of the expenses of the As-|very large here. 
pBtrhaes a Saag } pay: numerous in the Negro section of| ganization which “issues some of|sembly, complaining that it was) Charges by Mayor Joseph Clark, 
erie a omy 7 at Francis and! Francisville, and so is police in-jthe most vicious anti-labor pro-| without funds for a Primary cam-|Jr., that the Traffic Court for which 
bicek ead 9 “ ome oe .4 City|timidation and arrest among youth.| gaganda in the guise of religious|paign. Miller should be able to Clothier is responsible—has been 
ee ined ie hae The problems of this fast decay-|statements,” it stated. land contributors, since the C of C/|swindling. the City by not account- 
I ane Nety inadequate P/#Y | ing slum area are such that police! “Never in recent history,” com-!includes in its membership the big-|/ing for some hundreds of thou- 
concentration is of little.or-no ef-|ments the Inquirer in an editorial|gest and most anti-labor industrial-|sands of dollars in police tickets 
fect in helping the youth. on the primary, “have the power|ists and financiers of the area. for illegal auto parking—has been 
A solution to the youth prob-|and prestige of the local (Repub-| An index of how much Scott’s|}countered by Clothier'’s denial of 
lem will be found only througg|lican) organization been at a lower|Republican Assembly represented having presided last year in that 
slum clearance, and this will come|ebb, so riddled by successive de-|the people may be gained from|court. However, he did summarily 
about through vigorous interven-|féats, so vulnerable to attack.” —_|the fact that out of 11 persons it}remove Republican Magistrate 
tion of community leaders, civic! Regardless, Williams—the Pews’|discussed endorsing, the majority| Benjamin W. Schwartz, “for solicit- 
organizations, and the labor moye-|candidate—declares his gladness to| were bankers, Chamber of Com-|ing support for certain. candidates 
ment. - get that machine's support. | merce men or stockbrokers. ‘in the soming primary.” 
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Pennsylvania Employment Forum to Discuss Realism in Art 


Lowest Si ‘A5.' PHILADELPHIA.—Three lead-;are partictpating in the forum on 
S since 45-46 ers in American cultural life today|“Realism in Art, Music and Liter- 


STATE COLLEGE-—Employment and hours worked in Penn- ” , , 
sylvania in March were the lowest since 1945-6, according to the | #22 c° ow @gaggget arn Bg: gran hee a. 
Bureau of Business Research bulletin published by Pennsylvania  #ée=§ ~eF = me -6UUG 5 ae  Aiuell Se ! 

‘State College. ge Bm  _ Friday evening, April 15. 
: Factory payrolls were the smallest since 1950. While steel i | = . The beloved Philadelphia poet 
production continued to increase and carloadings, motor vehicle = === a —Walter Lowenfels, who is await- 
sales and industrial electric power consumption gained over 1954,. . ae cae ING sentence as one ‘of the nine 
building operations and other activities kept on dropping. oe ms. _. Philadelphia Smith Act victims, 
| . . Se See? will Ae the 7 yy = 
| - =... speakers are Sidney Finkelstein, 
EGSS¢ MAY DAY - 1955 WOMAN TRIES SUICIDE si ah ... author of “Realism in Art” and 
70th Anniversary Celebration & MISS MARY ANNE MODEK, of Marlton, N. J., 42 years | oe other books on = arts site _—_ 
DANCE —= ~ |] 0x was about to throw herself ip the path of an onrushing Norris. | BI folio of “lithographs ‘will be on 
aati : town express. Only the quick action of a carpenter who lives across _ 4 a sat co tains 
Friday Evening the street from the Gulph Mills station of the Philadelphia & West- ~ Seepage Va ee 
April 29 ern Railroad, where the incident took place, saved her. | | <e the fifth. are held at the New 
- ‘Hearing the woman's screams, he saw her standing in the | Century Club, 124. S.°12 St. Ad- 
‘West Gold Room pn he westhnd tac. era avn te Soto ins 5 8 cent, Adis 
Broadway Hotel — Given 00's cubuaes 6 pus ly Bb rae as ti old her LOWENFELS students and youth is 35 cents. 
Broad. and Wood Sts. In answer to investigators Miss Modek explained she had that the State undertake a major program providing the low-cost — 
DAVID DAVIS — on after looking all day for a job and had decided housing, schools, hospitals, roads, it so desperately needs. 
Master of Ceremonies - ay wy owt. | | .  2+That the ger Landlords and oo of eh be 
OMAS -NABRIE rom Com . “-~ amended to permit | governments in areas of low-rent housing 
gy -sem Pr ta iF munist Party Progr am Federal Sacial Security, equally for women and men, to begin at 60 - 
Dancing from 9 P.M. For Higher Living Standards. 
Program at 4 _ That 
k _ ADMISSION: $1.30 ~~ ge bg the Sta 
i ike yeh @h Boeiel Beienge 5, ;, Fe , O% 24 KS, d i Vi e. at : v7 : : 
- oj SEE ee peppered = Working conditiogs for the unemployed, : i! eae Wan 
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The Shad Won't Talk #& 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


- WHEN THE LONG LINES of thin poles appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the Sy oe So hee ops ; 
nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from Not SST iting i roe a alk ie ey 


‘. 


the sea each year this time. The 
shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can look out 
on the river 
when the moon 
is bright and 
see the fisher- 
men at work. 
Talk to them 
and you find 
them plain, & 
blunt people, 
people who 
say scornfully, ' 
that they are interest y 
in catching good hauls of fis 
to send to Fulton Market to re- 
lenish their own treasury. You 
att that is true, but you sus- 
pect there is more to it. 


- So many of them are fisher- 


men, .by heredity, so to speak. 
At least so the fisherman with 
the weatherbeaten face and blue 
eyes had me believe as I talked 
with him while he mended his 
nets on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water = he could be in the soli- 
tude o&{Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the breaks in the net with 
an ivory needle. The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts longer than the linen, 
and though it costs more, about 


that way in his fa 


the long run for it lasts longer 
and breaks less. 

Yes, the first shad are in, 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood,. on the Jersey 
side, -but theyll be up here 
about next week. They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 
poor others and he does not 
know why. No man seems to 
know,: neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 
in Albany. | 

} e 

IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they would 
come good for a spell of years, 
then taper off to nothing, then 
theyd be good again. It was 

ther’s time and 
before that, probably. History 
moves slowly under water and 
the shad has laws of its own 
which defy man’s. They were 
here before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed oil 
on the waters, well before Hen- 
drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for China. 

Still, there are some changes 
in the river, he said. There 
was a time when the oyster was 
in these waters and the Indians 
of. the Big Six tribes consumed 
tons of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 


$8 a pound, it is cheaper in 


“What McCormick Couldn't Have 


THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert McCormick, quite different 
from the glorifying obituaries 
of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 
on the Tribune for ten years. 

Miss Gardner joined the News- 
paper Guild and headed the unit 
on the Tribune. She was fired 
by McCormick when, under her 
leadership, Tribune ‘Guild mem- 
bers defied his terror to demon- 
strate in support of Hearst 
strikers. She was given a life 
membership by the Guild’s in- 
“ternational executive board in 
1941. 

- Her experience led her to be- 
come a writer for this newspaper. 


Walt Whitman.once said that 
great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 
versary, from political terrorism 
to financial impoverishment 
forced on labor newspapers. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 for 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a drive conducted in 
an atmosphere of political ar- 
rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt job dismissals for pro- 
gressive thoughts and actions. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which is now engaged in raising 
a $100,000 fund because a 
workingclass paper does not, like 
others, have access to business 
advertising. So far, this “audi- 
ence” had produced $11,000. 

We hope, need and expect the 
process will be speeded up. 

Our readers are constantly en- 
saged in this kind of fight for 

life of poe! dt It could not 
be done, | 
t, for the Chicago Trib- 


une. It can be done, and is neces-- 


for a which 


sary, 
battles 


certainly is not 


constantly pa the 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Government Urged to Use 


Salk Miracle’ for All Kids 


— 3 
: 


— 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 
nation with the prospect of an early victory over the crippling disease, parents 
and public health workers, and scientists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and 
distribution. 


Throughout it all, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the kind which all 
classes and groups of people 
could celebrate in this country 
and elsewhere—the victory of 
men in the war over disease and 
death with the arms of science. 


In contrast to the news in re- 
cent weeks of U. S. atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and 
fear in countries throughout the 
world, our scientists were able 
to report the possibility of end- 
ing a plague, known to have 
scourged people from the earli- 
est days of recorded history, in 
early Egypt and Bibilical days. 

* 


BRIEFLY, the findings in the 
report made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, a researcher fi- 
nanced by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: 


® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent effective in prevent- 
ing the three types of polio that 
cause paralysis; 

® The vaccine can be safely 
administered. No important neg- 
ative results were found from 
administering the shots. 

® Though some incidences of 


polio occurred among the 440,- 


000 children who received the 
polio trial tests in 1954, there 
was only instance of a death. In 
this case, the series of vaccine 
shots had not been completed; 

®Vaccinatiorf protected chil- 


dren from contracting polio 


even though other members of 
the family developed the dis- 
ease. a 


DR. SALK, a member of the 


‘medical Faculty of the Univers- 


ity of Pittsburgh, believes. that 
even these high totals of : pro- 
tection against polio can be 
raised. e told the scientists 
assembled at the University of 
Michigan: 
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R. JONAS SALK 
dures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 


The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored the tests and research by 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that polio 
is not yet defeated, and that 
there are now many thousands 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is uni- 
versally available. 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 


Shortly after the Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might change its 
emphasis in combatting polio. 

* 


THE FOUNDATION was ini- 
tiated in 1938 by the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was para- 
lyzed by polio from the age of 
39, is ee through 
the March of Dimes cam sign. 
The Foundation has spent $0 - 
600,000 in polio treatment, aid 


y, the! newi 1955 .-,40, victims,,and research. , , 


a 


It will con- 


Pz! }t 3 } 


cal research and prevention, and 
treatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after the 
Salk report, a proposal that the 
city appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for inoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerson, Communist Party legis- 
lative chairman. 


He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to take 
steps to insure the vaccination 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
children between the ages of one 
and 19 throughout the country. 


* 

SIX DRUG companies have 
been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine. Early“fears 
of a black market in the drug 
are now minimized by these 
distributors, since, they say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine to established out- 
lets. Temporarily, there will be 
an insufficient supply of the 
vaccine for all possible users. It 
is estimated by June 80, the 
firms will be able to manufacture 
enough for about 30,000,000 


persons. 


Almost immediately, inocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. All nine mil- 
lion first and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an opportunity 
for free shots. Foi others, sup- 
plies, will be in the hands of 
private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 
to the doctor will be $4.50 for 
vaccine for three inoculations. 


Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 


nounced that children of fami- 
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SOUTHERN WALKOUTS CONTINUE 


Ala. Unions Vow General 


- ‘Strike Against 


fiolence 


THE GENERAL STRIKE sentiment in Birmingham, Alabama, in support of 50,000 
striking CIO telephone workers, highlighted the intense strike situation in the South this 


“past week. 
‘cent for it,” said-John L, Medders, 


president of the Birmingham Fed- 4 


eration of Labor, to a joint meetin 
of AFL, CIO and unaffiliat 


“If it takes a general strike to show the feeling of our people, we are 100 per- 


| till out in, 14 states with no settle- 
nent in sight. 

AFL, CIO and “operating” rail- 
‘oad unions are giving their support 
0 this strike, as they are to the 
ohone workers struggle. 

Railroad union leaders touring 
the strike areas report that the 
men and their families are ready 
“to hold the line until an equitable 
and honorable settlement can be 


reached.” 
* 


CHEERING rallies of thousands 
of railroad workers and their fam- 
ilies “everywhere made it clear 
they were prepared to fight to 
the finish for victory.” 

The strikers and their unions are 
fighting for a health and welfare 


e |program, fully paid for by the 


unions in this | “Pittsburgh of tlie 
South.” 

The unity meeting was: called 
as company and police authorities 
developed daily attacks aainst 
the strikers, many of whom have 
been arrested, in a violent union- 
busting effort. 


THERMON PHILLIPS, nation- 
al CIO representative in the area, 
said “Our people are very mad. It 
is very possible they might make 
such a move as what is termed a 
general strike in order to bring 
about some settlement in the South- 
ern Bell strike.” 

The militant telephone and tele- 
graph workers have been out on 
strike in nine. southern states since 
March 14. Their chief demands are 
wage increases, health insurance, 
town and job reclassification; and, 
against the company demand for 
a no-strike clause, which the union 
has refused to accept without sat- 
isfactory arbitration procedures. 

The CIO national executive com- 
mittee on April 8 pledged meral 
and financial support to the phone 
workers. 

GOV. JAMES FOLSOM, asked |‘ 
by local authorities to send national 
guardmen into the Bessemer, Ala. 
area, turned it down with the un- 
precedented announcement that he 
would not use the guard for 

“strike-breaking purposes. 

Meanwhile, 25,000 “non-opera- 
ting” workers of the Louisville & 
Nashville RR, who struck the same 
day as the CIO phone workers, are 


Gov't Urged 
To Use Vaccine 
For All Kids 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lies on relief will receive the 
vaccine free. 

Nations abroad and the 
World Health Organization of 
the United Nations hailed the 
Salk report. They indicated, 
however, that study must be 
made of its effectiveness against 
forms of polio in other coun- 
tries, and that the duration of 
immunity produced by the yac- 
cine is still a question to be 
determined. Some nations, like 
Sweden, will proceed with Salk 
inoculations; others like France, 
are experimenting with prod- 
ucts of their own scientists. 

Dr. Salk, whose years of work 
_ developed the vaccine, does not 

profit . from the tre- 
: international use of 


companies, longer: paid - vacations, 


‘|pay for holidays not worked, prem- 


ium pay for Sunday work, and 
other. benefits. 
Latest of the strikes is that of 


Demand Probe in 
Arrest of Textile 


Organizers 


EMPORIA, Va... (FP).— 
Investigation of the arrest of two 
organizers of the CIO Textile 


TWUA vice-president Wesley A. 
Cook in a telegram to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. 

The two organizers, Ralph Cline 
and Ray Stober, were picked up 
on a trespass warrant signed by 
an official of the Weldon Mills, 
Inc., They had been distributing 
union literature at the mill gates. 

Earlier in the day the police had |. 
threatened to run them out of 
town and had ordered them to 
stop handing out leaflets. ° 

“Local police should be _ in- 
structed by the Justice Depart- 
ment,” Cook's wire said, “that an 
employer who prohibits the dis- 
tribution of union literature is in 
violation of the Nationa] Labor Re- 
lations Act.” The city police, Cook 
charged, were acting as agents of 
= employer and not as peace 
officers. 


Workers Union was demanded by 


725 Atlantic Greyhound Bus driv- 
ers covering 10 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their AFL union 
is demanding wage increases, clar- 
ification of the wage system, ‘and 
other demands. The men went 
out Wednesday, midnight, April 6. 


Victory in these militant strikes 
is of key importance to the labor 
movement nationally. Victory may 
well open the floodgates and as 
one union leader put it, can give 
rise to a “booming resurgence of 
the trade unions in every Southern 
state. 


© CIO Backs Fight on Textile Cut 
| © Merger Draft Charter Approved 


FULL SUPPORT to textile 
workers in their fight against 
wage cut demanded by north- 
ern cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers was voted by CIO ex- 
ecutive committee. Textile 
union members have voted to 
strike in answer to wage cut 
demands. CIO leaders pointed 
out that cotton and rayon work- 
ers have not had a wage in- 
crease in several years and that 
average wages are only $1.35 


an hour. 
* 


CONSTITUTION for new 
merged labor federation was 
agreed upon by AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee. AFL president 
George Meany said there were 
only “one or two parts” to go 
over, and CIO president Walter 
Reuther added: “We are in sub- 
stantial agreement.” Terms of 
draft constitution were not dis- 


’ closed. 


10th Anniversary of FDR's Death 
To Be Marked at May Day Rally 


MAY DAY preparations rolled into hi 
las NeW York’s rank and file workers mobilized for labor’s 


gh gear last week 


giant Peace Rally at Union Square, April 29, from 3 to 8 p.m. 


Furriers, garment workers, milli- 
ners, painters; electrical workers, 
youth, community, fraternal and| 
natjonal groups—all were heading 
into the final two weeks of spade- 
work to guarantee a darge turnout 
at Union Square in the finest tradi- 
tions of labor’s own May Day. 


Earlier in the week May Day. 
mobilization meetings were held 
by rank and file Hat, Cap and Mil- 


linery workers, and Garment 


workers, where spirited discussion 
took place and plans laid to as- 


sure the fullest turnout from those. 


Y | industries. 


Many of the participating rank 
and file groups are issuing their 
own leaflets for wide distribution 


in the shops, as well as-pre-May| > 
Day open air meetings scheduled | 
jin the fur and garment districts. | 


Youth groups are preparing a leaf- 
let highlighting the stake young! 
people have in a May Day Rally: 
whose theme is 
American Boy to Die for Que-| 
moy.” 

e 


NEXT MONDAY the 


sional Workers and People’s Com- 
mittee for May Day 1955 will is- 


“Not a Sin wd | 


Provi-. 


sue 50,000 copies of. its official 
May Day leaflet for mass distri- 
‘bution throughout the city. The 
‘leaflet highlights that this year's 


May Day Demonstration will _ 
‘ebrate two meaningful anniversa- 


ries: the 10th Anniversary of 
FDR's passing, and the 70th _ 
niversary of May Day. 


RUBBER STRIKE was set- 
tled after one week. sama 
covering 33,000 em ployes 
U.S. Rubber at 19 plants in ]] 
states, provided for two-year 
contract with vacation improve- 
ments and additional paid holi- 
day.. Wages were not at issue in 

e. 
. 

FIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
Kohler strike received fitting ob- 
servance :when citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., elected labor- 
backed mayor ‘and labor-backed | 
Board of Aldermen for first time 
in city’s history. Year-long strike 
of 2,500 members of UAW-CIO 
was main issue in election, and 
mayoralty candidate backed by 
Kohler Co. was deefated. 

* 

UNITED LABOR support is 
being given to strike of 2,000 
members of independent UE at: 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. in 
New Britain, Conn. Included 
in United Labor Committee are 
president of AFL Central Labor 
Union and leaders of locals of 
IAM, IBEW and ITU, all AFL. 

* 

RETURN to Conference of 
American Maritime Unions was 
voted by officers of AFL Mast- 


+ ers, Mates and Pilots. They in- 


structed MMP president Atkins 
to return to CAMU. Atkins had 
walked gut with CIO president 
Harry Lundeberg after other 
union officials had condemned 
Lundeberg’s cut-rate agreement 


on West Coast. 
. 


BIG ORGANIZING drive has 
been announced by newly 
merged CIO Oil and Chemical 
Union. Targets will be Standard 
Oil, duPont and Union Carbide 
plants in New Jersey. 

*« 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wagé-hour administra- 
tor was protested by Reuther. 
Earlier Meany had voiced pro- 
test. Brown chalked up anti-la- 


bor record as employment se- 
curity director in New Hamp- 
shire. 

* 


NUMBERS game was seen: in 
latest government employment 
report which claimed rosy pros- 
pect. Report played down fact 
that non-farm employmeft was 
still 988,000 lower than March 
1953. It listed unemployment as 
just under 3.2 million, although 
March is generally a month of 
| employment pickup. 


‘in all major fields. 


ment ‘and em 
AY. 7 AGEING | 


. LONG BEACH, Calif. 


THE CONVENTION 
the International Longshore-| 
mens and Warehousemen’s 
Union, commending the ILA 


for its struggle against the 
union-wrecking Waterfront Com- 
“mission, directed the officers to 
continue all efforts to strengthen 
relations with ‘he east coast union 


jand work towards unification of all 


shoreside workers in the U. S. 
under one union banner. 


The union pledged full support 
to the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in its fight. 


Harry Bridges, ILWU president, 
that he has met with officials of 
the ILA and finds .that collabora- 
tion can be strengthened between 
the two unions. 


approved a statement of policy on 


sibility of-a big advance by labor 


time the convention statement 
wamed that “there is always the 
danger that the merger document 
can be used to impose comformity 


Mic and ° tical: potities!:' uy 
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At the same time the convention 


F 


“THUS THE merger agreement 
has within it the possibilities either 
of greatly increasing the fighting 
strength of the rank and file and 
of openir up a new era of gains 
for labor or of lacing up that 
fighting strength in a political and 
economic strait jacket,” the resolu- 
tion added: 

“To the extent the rank and 
file members of the AFL and CIO 
are able to determine the policies 
of the developing merger we can 
be sure that the direction will be 
militantly democratic and in the 


Earlier the gonvention was told by § 


ey . 
> reg Moret hie edd edinn goaded Parsi coenrthe 


& 


the CIO-AFL merger welcoming § 
it warmly and viewing the pos- § 


At the same 8 


and compliance with the govern- 
er-inspired eco- § 


Bridges in his opening speech 
ental” that the ILWU has been 
negotiating for a merger with any 
organization. He also denied that 
he plans to step down. He said 
the only way he would step down 
is if the membership “throws him 
out” because the membership de- 
termines the ILWU's policies. Re- 
garding the rumored offer by the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to establish a marine 
department to include the long- 
shoremen, Bridges ‘said he has not 
talked to anyone about it but/” 


interest of the working people.’ added “the teamsters know where 
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Jence by Mnhar. A comprehensive 
civil rights program and a policy of 
| peace on foreign affairs in line with 


ILWU Parley Sparks Fight for Dockers Unit y 


to find me. 
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THE CONVENTION of 250 
delegates gave full approval to. 
all - resolutions reaffirming the 
union’s traditional progresive pol- 
icies and all four top offieers were 
renominated for reelection through 
a referendum, without opposition. 


Pledging full defense of Harry 
Bridges as the fifth trial in a new 
attempt to denaturalize and de- 
port him is set for June, the con- 

vention decided to send a dele- 
gation to take the petition of the 
membership to the. White House 
and the United Nations. Each dis- 
trict of the union will be represent- 
ed in the delegation. 

A group of resolutions on civil 
liberties. mapped a comprehensive 
'program to fight every move to 
44 4 the newly enacted Butler 
law against the union, defend 
Smith Act victim Jack Hall, head 
‘of the Hawaii organization; de- 
fend Hugh- Bryson of. the Cooks 
and Stewards on Taft-Hartley af- 
fidavit charges; and/resist the en- 
tire ame of thoustit-canteal laws. 


litical action resolution 
greater political independ- 


sition, 1S COV- 


sf ‘coti verition’ . 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


- WHEN THE LONG LINES of thin poles appear in 
the Hudson River you know it is spring. They bear the 
nets to trap the finny invader who comes mysteriously from 


the sea each year this time. The 
shoals of shad are arriving. You 
can look out 
on the river 
when the moon 
is bright and 
see the fisher- 
men at work. 
Talk to them 
and you find 
them plain, # 
blunt people, | 
people who 
say scorntully, 
that they are interest 
in catching good hauls of fish 
to send to Fulton Market to re- 
pat their own treasury. You 
now that is true, but you sus- 
pect there is more to it. 


- So many of them are fisher- 


men, .by heredity, so to speak. 
At least so the fisherman with 
the weatherbeaten face and blue 
eyes had me believe as I talked 
with him while he mended his 
nets on the Ossining side of the 
river. The high stone walls of 
Sing Sing throw shadows on the 
water but he could be in the soli- 
tude o&{Hudson Bay for all they 
mattered. He stood there patch- 
ing the breaks in the net with 
an ivory needle. The net is 
made of nylon, he volunteered, 
which lasts longer than the linen, 
and though it costs more, about 
$8 a pound, it is cheaper in 


the long run for it lasts longer 
and breaks less. 

Yes, the first shad are in 
heaviest at the moment, down 
around Edgwood,. on the Jersey 
side, -but theyll be up here 
about next week. They are run- 
ning poorly this year. They 
come in cycles, good some years, 
poor others and he does not 
know why. No man seems to 
know, neither the scientists nor 
the Bureau of Marine Industry 
in Albany. 

. 

IT ALWAYS BEEN that way. 
When he was a boy they would 
come good for a spell of years, 
then taper off to nothing, then 
they'd be good again. It was 
that way in his father’s time and 
before that, probably. History 
moves slowly under water and 
the shad has laws of its own 
which defy man’s. They were 
here before the skyscraper, be- 
fore the freighters splashed oil 
on the waters, well before Hen- 
drik Hudson came up the river 
looking for China. 

Still, there are some changes 
in the river, he said. There 
was a time when the oyster was 
in these waters and the Indians 
of. the Big Six tribes consumed 
tons of them as the heaps of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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What McCormick Couldn't Have 
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THIS ISSUE of The Worker 
carries a story about the late 
Chicago Tribune publisher, Rob- 
ert McCormick, quite different 
from the glorifying obituaries 
of other newspapers. It is by 
Virginia Gardner who worked 
on the Tribune for ten years. 


Miss Gardner joined the News- 
paper Guild and headed the unit 
on the Tribune. She was fired 
by McCormick when, under her 
leadership, Tribune Guild mem- 
bers defied his terror to demon- 
strate in support of Hearst 
strikers. She was given a life 
membership by the Guild’s in- 
ternational executive board in 
1941. 

Her experience led her to be- 
come a writer for this newspaper. 
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Walt Whitman.once said that 
great audiences make great writ- 
ers. Miss Gardner, like our au- 
dience, has been fighting for her 
paper against every kind of ad- 
versary, from political terrorism 
to financial impoverishment 
forced on labor newspapers. 

Jt is the kind of “audience” 
which just got 10,000 Worker 
subscriptions, as well as 2100 for 
the Daily Worker, in a circula- 
tion drive now going into its 
final week—a drive conducted in 
an atmosphere of political ar- 
rests, deportation, FBI hounding, 
witchhunt job dismissals for pro- 
gressive thoughts and actions. 

It is the kind of “audience” 
which is now engaged in raising 
a $100,000 fund because a 
workingclass paper does not, like 
others, have access to business 
advertising, So far, this “audi- 
ence’ had produced $11,000. 

We hope, need and expect the 
process will be speeded up. 

readers are constantly en- 
gaged in this kind of fight for 
the life of our-paper. It could not 
be done, and o 
necessary, for the Chicago Trib- 
une. It can be done, and is neces- 
sary, for a newspaper which 


battles -constantly against the. 


disastrous of 


; a Big 
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By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Government.Urged to Use 


Salk Miracle’ for All Kids 


EVEN AS THE STORY of the success of the Salk anti-polio vaccine swept the 
nation with the prospect of an early victory over the crippling disease, parents 
and public health workers, and scientists were beginning to ask the related, practical 


questions about its control and 
distribution. 

Throughout it all, however, 
was the air of great victory and 
rejoicing—the kind which all 
classes and groups of people 
could celebrate in this country 
and elsewhere—the victory of 
men in the war over disease and 
death with the arms of science. 


In contrast to the news in re- 
cent weeks of U. S. atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions 
which have spread tension and 
fear in countries throughout the 
world, our scientists were able 
to report the possibility of end- 
ing a plague, known to have 
scourged people from the earli- 
est days of recorded history, in 
early Egypt and Bibilical days. 

* 


BRIEFLY, the findings in the 
report made by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. on the effective of 
the vaccine developed by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, a researcher fi- 
nanced by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, re- 
vealed the following: 


® The vaccine is up to 80 to 
90 percent effective in prevent- 
ing the three types of polio that 
cause paralysis; 

® The vaccine can be safely 
administered. No important neg- 
ative results were found from 
administering the shots. 

® Though some incidences of 


polio occurred among the 440,- - 


000 children who received the 
polio trial tests in 1954, there 
was only instance of a death. In 
this case, the series of vaccine 
shots had not been completed; 

®Vaccinatior’ protected chil- 


dren from contracting polio 


even though other members of 
the family developed the dis- 


ease. 
* 


DR. SALK, a member of the 
of the Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, believes that 
even these high totals of . pro- 
tection against polio can be 
raised. He told the scientists 
assembled at the University of 

ichigan: 
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DR. JONAS SALK 


dures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 

The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis which spon- 
sored the tests and research by 
Dr. Jonas Salk, commenting on 
the success of the experiments, 
reminded the public that polio 
is not yet defeated, and that 
there are now many thousands 
of polio sufferers, with many 
more who will contact the dis- 
ease before inoculation is uni- 
versally available. 
tinue research on prevention of 
polio and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 


Shortly after the Salk an- 
nouncement, it was rumored that 
the Foundation might —— its 
emphasis in combatting polio. 

* 


THE FOUNDATION was ini- 
tiated in 1938 by the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was para- 
lyzed by polio from the age of 
89, and is supported through 
the March of Dimes cam aign. 
The Foundation has spent $0 - 
600,000 in polio treatment, aid 


It will con- 


. 
3 * 
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cal research and prevention, and 
treatment in epidemic diseases 
like polio have led to proposals 
that this is a proper sphere for 
governmental responsibility. In 
New York, for example, at Bud- 
get hearings shortly after the 
Salk report, a proposal that the 
city appropriate increases to the 
Health Department budget to 
provide for inoculation of all 
school children, without regard 
to income, was made by Simon 
Gerson, Communist Party legis- 
lative chairman. 


He further proposed that New 
York City take the lead in urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to take 
steps to insure the vaccination 
of the approximately 50,000,000 
children between the ages of one 
and 19 throughout the country. 


* 

SIX DRUG companies have 
been licensed to distribute the 
Salk polio vaccine.’ Early fears 
of a black market in the drug 
are now minimized by these 
distributors, since, they say, they 
will send definite amounts of 
the vaccine to established out- 
lets. Temporarily, there will be 
an insufficient supply of the 


vaccine for all possible users. It 


is estimated by June 30, the 
firms will be able to manufacture 


enough for about 30,000,000 
persons. 


Almost immediately, inocu- 
lations of school children will 
begin under a program supplied 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. All nine mil- 
lion first and second graders in 
the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii will have an opportunity 
for free shots. For others, sup- 
plies. will be in the hands of 
private doctors—at a cost which 
will vary—since there is no price 
control for the shots. The cost 
to the doctor will be $4.50 for 
vaccine for three inoculations. 


Most communities throughout 
the nation are making plans for 
the public school program, and 
the city of New York has an- 
nounced that children of fami- 


(Continued on Page 2) - 
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Some Factors in Steel 
Passing for a Big Raise 


THE SPOTLIGHT is on the 
negotiations in General Motors 
and Ford with their respective 
deadlines May 29 and June 1. 
But by that time the steel union 


will enter the 
arena with its 
n e gotiations, 
as will many 


smaller, but 
important un- 

ions. It seems 

the big show- 
down is in the 
making with 
labors two 
heavy y-. 
weights fac- 
ing employers about the samc 
time. 


Steel negotiations should not 
be underestimated, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they will be 
limited to a wage reopener. 
‘There are strong tactors to point 
up their importance as a batter- 
ing ram for a substantial wage 
raise pattern this year. The same 
factors also indicate the steel ne- 

otiations to follow may spur 
era of the United Automo- 
bile Workers to press for worth- 
while terms. 

It is reported that locals of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
are passing resolutions puttin 
heavy pressure on the genera 
office for a substantial raise. In 
making this public, leaders of 
the union expect the steel ex- 
ecutives, too, to take notice, in 
the hope that they will come to 
the bargaining table prepared 
with an offer. A 


WHAT ARE the factors in- 
the situation? = 

The steel industry running at 
about 95 percent of capacity 
currently, is turning out a rec- 
ord tonnage. Last year at this 
time the industry ran about 70 
percent of the then lower cap-. 
acity. But the industry is ac- 
complishing this with an _ esti- 
mated 70,000 fewer workers 
than were employed durin 
1953 full-blast operations. An 
the workers arent putting in 
the overtime or the regular full 
weeks they had in 1953. 

The workers krtow this only 
too well. It is the fruit of auto- 
mation and modernized expan- 
sion. Those facts refute Benja- - 
min Fairless recent assertion 
that automation makes for more 
jobs. David J. McDonald, pres- 
ident of the USA, has been male 
ing many speeches: recently in 
the spirit-of his “mutual trustee- 
ship, -trade unionism, hailing 
automation, but insisting at the 
same time that the workers must 
gét some of the benefits. What- 
ever McDonald's intentions may 
actually be, his members are 
apparently taking him seriously. 

They want a share of the ben- 
efits and an accounting on that 
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Mayor of :Ghicage; i) 


and. Dr. Karl Meyer. 


far different 


score when bargaining begins 
in June. 
. 

McDONALD has been mak- 
ing much capital out of his tour 
with Fairless through U.S. Steel 
plants (as he did later with other 
se Nac and of the raise 
without a strike last year on a 
— when 200,000 were job- 
ess and as many were on short 
weeks. 


On the basis of these experi- 
ences he developed his “mutual 
trusteeship” unionism—his name 
for the old-fashioned labor- 
management partnership idea. 
Last years 10-12 cents an hour 
package -was pictured as a 
miracle—during heavy unemploy- 
ment! 

Actually, the workers didn’t 
get much. The “five-cent raise” 
was. actually three cents, ~be- 
cause two cents of it was de- 
ducted—to make a total of 4.5 
cents—towards the workers’ pay- 
ment into the insurance fund. 
The. rest was to improve the 

nsion that hadn’t been altered 


for five years and bring it to 


the prevailing higher level. 


Actually ,therefore, the steel- 
workers look forward to a raise 
that would be substantial enough 
to make up some for last year, 
and be in cash they can put into 
their pockets. 4 eee 

It should be further pointed 
out that the steel workers have 
little hope of a continuing high 
level in steel operations. They 
are still paying off on their 1954 
unemployment. So they want a 
higher wage to fall back on, and 
believe that it should be gotten 
while the getting is good. 

* 

NOR SHOULD we overlook 
the’ intense rivalry between 
Walter Reuther and McDonald. 
At first it was McDonald who 
made the most noise on the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage, but 
he quickly dropped the demand 
in 1954 negotiations without a 
word of explanation to the 
membership. Reuther picked up 
the GAW ball with even great- 
er fanfare and pitched the out- 
come of the 1955 negotiations 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Chicago Election Bore National 0 


By CARL HIRSCH | 


THE ONLY MAJOR election contest of 1955, the Chicago mayoralty, has produce 
some omens for 1956. The tally shows merely another victory for thé Democratic Party 


in a traditional Democratic town. But far more significant 
city election of the main elements ;~~--————~ 
in the growing people’s coalition 
of labor and the Negro pedple. 
The outcome would have been 
these people's 
forces had failed to intervene in 


if 


2°. ° business tried to force the Demo- 
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A ier s'est 
In Walker-Case Ruling 


By TED KAY | . 


ON THE MORNING of Oct. 6, 1949, Doris Walker, a clerk typist in the purchasing 
department of Cutter Laboratories, a Berkeley, California firm producing pharmaceuti- 
cals and biologicals, was told she was Wantel in the office of John Wagner, personnel 


director, “immediately.” ° 


ent, but that summons signaled the 
start of what has come to be known 


fight of organized labor to win 
reinstatement of a worker who was 
discharged for unfon activities un- 


nism. 

It was the forerunngr of “screen- 
ing” in the maritime mdustry, and 
is practically a-classic example of 
employer use of the “Communist” 
issue to violate a union contract 
and try to split and weaken a 
union in the midst of a bitter wage 
struggle..." | 


formal contact with Cutter off- 
cials. She was at the time presi- 
dent of Local 225 of the United 
Office & Professional Workers, 
which a had contract in the plant. 
The local has since affiliated with 
the International Warehousemen’s 
& Longshoremen’s Union, whose 
president is Harry Bridges. “he 
ILWU is carrying the legal fight. 
* 


THIS INDEPENDENT union’s 
legal fight has now been joined 
by the AFL California State Fed- 
eratien of Labor, the national CIO, | 
the California CIO, the Tobriner 
law firm representing many right 
wing AFL unions, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild. These or- 
ganizations recognized the Welker 
defense as a key defense of the 
Bill of Rights and the rights of 
organized labor. They filed (amicus) 
briefs asking the California Su- 
preme Court to reconsider its de- 
cision upholding the firing of Mrs. 
Walker. 

The state Supreme Court by a 
4-4 decision, marked by a vigor- 
ous dissent, ‘last Jan. 18 reversed 
the rulings of the lower courts, 
which upheld an arbitration -board’s 
decision. The arbitration board 
decision of Sept. 16, 1950, ordered 
Cutter to rehire Mrs. Walker. It 
said: a 

“,. - She was not discharged in 


the Negro people who defeated 


used .tha teder 
Tete Ethan CR 9 


1949 because of any Communist 


She didn’t know it at the mom- ° 


as “The Walker~-Case,” a ‘united 


der the guise of fighting commu- 


Mrs. Walker was not unused to | 


affiliations or false, application of 
employment, but she was discharg- 
ed because of her activities in a 
labor dispute . . . while she was 
president of the union and a mem- 
ber of the negotiating committee.” 


* 


THE BOARD found the employ- 
er had investigated the “Commu- 
nist’ charges in 1947 and kept 
them “in his hip pocket indefinite- 
ly for future convenience,” choos- 
ing to use them’ two years later 
“at a passionate climax in the 
middle of a stubbornly contested 
wage negotiation.” No employer is 
entitled to do this, said the board's 
decision. 

“False application” charges 
against Mrs. Walker involved the 
fact that she had withheld infor- 
mation from her application that 


her legal training and member- 
ship in the state bar for the simple 
a compelling reason that she 
needed a job. By company stand- 
ards, this information would have 
disqualified Mrs. Walker from the 
job by virtue of being “over ed- 
ucated,” she said. She needed the 
job and was fed up with law 
practice at this time. 

Although frankly admitting this, 
she flatly refused to answer on the 
question of Communist affiliation 
at the arbitration hearing. 


“I consider it,” she said, “an 
Jicaheale unwarranted invasion 
into my private beliefs, and I 
know that... the whole question 
is nothing but a red herring to 
‘obscure the real issues in the case.” 


| * 


THE WAGE fight, which Mrs. 


she had graduated at law school. yy 2 net helped lead, resulted in a 


She admitted freely at the arbitra-| 


742 cent hourly pay raise and a 


, 
< 
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tion hearing that she had omitted ' (Continued on Page 14) 


was the development in this 


— — 


the selection of the official Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, if they 
had sat out the primary, if they 
failed to pull their strength in the 
tinal election on April 8. 

At each of these three stages, 
big business planned to capture 
the election. At the outset, big 


cratic Party's slating of Mayor 
Kennelly for reelection. 

At that, it was labor and the 
Negro people who insisted that 
“Kennelly must go;”.and made the 
demand stick. They cited the city’s 
crjsis in housing, schools. and 
transit, the Trumbull Park racist 
outrage, the eight-year field day 
of the wealthy interests under the 
Kennelly regime. 

* 

THESE INTERESTS, piqued 
by the dumping of Kennelly, re- 
entered him in the primary as “in- 
dependent” again, it was labor and 
Kennelly. - 

In the April 5 final mayoralty 
election, big business swung every- 
thing behind the Republican can- 


SOE SE OEE 


ing the Chicago Tribune. They 
bought more TV and’ radio time 
than has ever been used in any 
Chicago campaign. 

They glamorized their candidate 
as “another Fiorello La Guardia,” 
dramatized him as a combination 
St.. George and Billy Graham, 
scourging machine politics from 
Chicago. 


Init? remarkable fashion, Chicago. 


voters distinguished fact from Flim- 
Flam. They refused to mistake con- 
fusion for “Fusion.” They detected 
behind Merriam the artful pup- 
petry of the Republican old guard 
of Sen. Everett Dirksen and ex- 
Sen. Wayland “Curly” Brooks as 
well as the more deft political 
touch of Gov. William G. Stratton. 
: acs ’ 

CHICAGO labor took on the 
job exposing Merriam, the recon- 
verted Democrat, in a campaign 
‘which reached an all-time high in 
Republican demagogy. Labor had 
a disadvantage also in that while 
there was a 100 percent improve- 
ment over Kennelly, he was still 
not the right candidate in a city 


Ms Merriam. They 


which is read 


includ-|ment forced issues into the glare of 


‘' y for something bet- 
than thei best machine hack. | 


eitheless, the people'y zove- 


7 
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q the campaign limelight, with Daley 
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compelled to indicate a respon- 
siveness such as no Republican- 
tied candidate could match. Daley 
pledged to put labor representa- 
tion onthe city’s leading bodies. 
In acdition to housing, schools, 
‘taxes and transit, issues such as 
Trumbull Park and the fascist-like 
Broyles Bills were brought force- 
fully into the campaign. 

Daley won by 127,000 votes, 
which is low for a Chicago Demo- 
icrat. The decisive margin was at- 
tributed to labors work in the 
precincts and at shopgates, the lo- 
cal union and citywide rallies by 
AFL, CIO and independent unions. 
The Daley victory was also swung 
‘by the strong reaction of the Ne- 
‘gro people to the attacks levelled 
against them by the reactionary 
political forces throughout the 
campaign, attacks begun by Ken- 
nelly and later heightened by Mer- 
rlam. : 

It was the opinion of Joseph 
Germano, state CIO head, that the 
trade unions had put on a stronger 
campaign this time than ever be- 
fore. 


“Without labor, Daley would 
have had a very tough time,’ de- 
clared William A. Lee, president 
of the Chicago Federation of La- | 
bor, “But it would have been very — 

cult for us and all'of labor fa © 
1936 if the othet’ ¢andidate’ had” ° 


worn,” 
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By ERIC BERT 


Attacks on Ike's Quemoy — 
Policy Split Washington 


WASHINGTON. 


LESS THAN TWO WEEKS after President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dul: 
les broke bread with the Democratic and Republican leaders of the Senate and House on 
the Formosa straits situation—the bipartisan man-o’-war has run up on the shoals. As a 


consequence Dulles is showing 


ed publicly the question which the 


more pronounced symptoms of For 
restalitis. On Monday he told an 
anxious world that there are things 
more horrible than being incin-, 
erated by an H-bomb. Worse than 
having the “life on this’ planet” 


cremated, he said, is to have the| 


“human spirit” destroyed. Dulles’ 


American people have been asking 
in letters to their Senators and 
Representatives. | 

Is it wise, he asked, to let the 
decision on peace and war, the de- 
cision on the offshore islands, rest 


‘in the hands of the President? “Is 


statement, following on the Pope’sjit wise to allow the dread question 


Easter plea against atomic-war- 
fare, appeared even to proles- 


8. . . 
Wire, write the President, 


your Representative, your Sen- 
ators, demanding: Hands off 


uemoy! * 


— = 


sionally cynical politicians here as 
exceeding the bounds of decency, 
let alone good sense. 

* . 

MOST SIGNIFICANT _reap- 
praisal of “the situation, however, 
came from the titular head of the 
Democratic Party, Adlai Stevenson 
in his nationwide speech Monday 
night. 

In January in an attempt to still 
the growing. disquiet among the 
people, Congress adopted, almost 
unanimously, the resolution giving 
Eisenhower a blank check in the 
Formosa. straits. 

Three months later, however, 
millions of Americans had con- 


\ 


cluded that the Eisenhower ad-| 


ministration, under pressure of the 
War Party was on the verge ot 
filling out the blank check with a 
call for American boys to die for 
Quemoy and Chiang. 

Stevenson, entering the debate 
only after repeated prodding, ask- 


‘of modern war to hinge upon... 
a guess’ by the President as to 
what People’s China is or is not 
going to do? 


v4 

WITH THIS QUESTION Stev- 
‘enson opened up the.gap which 
Senators Wayne Morse, Estes Ke- 
'fauver and Herbert Lehman have 
driven into the bipartisan Quemoy- 
Matsu policy. 

By the same token he has, willy 
nilly, aggravated the differences 
within the Democratic Party. One 
wing on Far Eastern policy is rep- 
resented by Senator Paul Douglas 
who is one of the 6-man steering 
committee heading up the China 
Lobby's “Commitee of One Mil- 
lion Against the Admission of 
China tothe United Nations” which 
was launched last week. | 

Stevenson's speech it is hoped 
‘here, will be echoed soon by a 
‘number of labor leaders who have 
‘been even more belated than 
Stevenson in responding to the war 
fears of the people. 


- 
KEFAUVER led off the present 
debate with his bitter denunciation 
of the war clique. Morse followed 
with not only the Morse-Lehman 
resolution to quit the offshore is- 
lands, but with a call for the peo- 


STEVENSON 


ple to.Jet themselves be heard. 
Stevensen has suppiemented these: 
wtih an extended expvesition of the 
disastrous situation into which the 
Eisenhower administration has led 
the nation. 

He outlined three aspects of the 
Administration’s foreign policy: 

1. The Administration has led us 


\to the brink of a “third world war 


aay may be unlike anything that 
man has seen since the creation of 
the world.” 

2. The Administration has indi- 
cated its readiness to use nuclear 
weapons to “ineimerate, to burn up, 
much of living China quickly” in 
order to “defend islands” which 
are “so tenuously related to Amer- 
ican security.” 

38. The Administration’s Far 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Pope, Scientists Warn of Fallouts 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE WORLD'S SCIENTISTS, and last Sunday Pope Pius XII, gave the lie to Lewis 
Strauss, head of the Atomic Energy Commission, who had said nuclear test explosions are 


quite harmless. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Asia-Afriea Conference 
® Mikoyan Praises U.S. 


INDIA’S) PRIME $$ Minister 
Nehru, China’s Premier and for- 
eign minister Chou En-lai, Bur- 
mas Premier U Nu and Egypt- 
jan Premier Nasser are meeting 
in Rangoon on the eve of the 
departure for the Asia-Africa 
conference opening Monday in 
Bandung, Indonesia. India will 
press for the five-point program 
of co-existence which is the basis 
of the Chinese-Indian treaties of 
friendship. 

* 

Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan told foreign corre- 
sponts he had fond recollections 
of American which he visited in 
1936. “I have a very find recol- 
lection of the old America,” he 
said. “I do not want to spoil my 
impression,’ he said laughingly. 
“We even had a slogan,” Miko- 
yan said, “to unite Russian Bol- 
shevism with American efficiency 
and German accuracy.” Other 
Soviet leaders joined m praising 
American virtues and another 
First Deputy premier Pervukhin 
said: “As for McCarthyism, you 
can keep sgl 


WITH OTHER newspapers 
tied up by a strike the London 
Daily Worker published the 
news eagerly awaited by British 
‘labor that aor Party must 
stress peace in upcoming - 
elections. Most observers agr 
that the Eden government would 


fortaoes of the rte: 


7 
» » 


held Easter weekend condemned 
German rearmament and asked 
for east-west negotiations. 

* 

Eleven Soviet youth publica- 
tion editors were due to arrive 
here on Tuesday. Colleges all_ 
over the country have asked 
them to visit their campuses. 
The State Department had held 
up the visas for a year and only 
granted them when Student 
councils and newspapers 
throughout the country demand- 
ed that we allow Soviet youth 
to visit here as American youth 
have been able to visit the 
USSR. 

* 

SIXTEEN YEAR old Valery 
Lysikov returned to his parents 
after having gone to the western 
zone of Berlin for a few days 
and been exhibited by U. S. 
Government propaganda agen- 
cies. West German newspapers 
of all political persuasions critic- 
ized the U. S. Government ac- 
tion for using a minor for such 
propaganda purposes. 

VIET NAM foreign minister 
Pham Von Dong agreed in talks 
with Indian prime munister 
Nehru to support the Geneva 

~peace agreement especially . on 
holding free elections to unite 
the country next year. The 
meeting took place on the eve of 
the Asia-Africa conference. It 
‘was considered a rebuke to the 


nod i by 


in ‘Indeching next year. 6). / 
"2 z 3 . = 4 ¥ } eo ) ? * * 
be 


' 


The Eisenhower Administration has decided to increase test explosions,| 


lbut in his Easter message the 
Pope raised a “voice of warning 
against the dangers which the 
science of genetics foresees” in 
“increased radioactivity.” The Pope 
recalled scientists’ warnings about 
“the horrors of monstrous off- 
spring’ and worse still the crip- 
pling of generations still unborn. 

A high-toned McCarthyite mag- 
azine, U. S. News and World Re- 
port, has become very worked up 
—not about the dangers of nuclear 
fallout—but about the warnings by 
scientists. In its March 25 issue 
it screamed that there is not a 


tests. It even cited pseudo-scientific 
arguments about fruit flies be- 
coming “hardier, more vigorous’ 
when subjected to radiation. 

* 


DAVID LAWRENCE, the re- 
fined McCarthyite who edits U.S. 
News, defends Eisenhower’s policy 
of accelerating nuclear test explo- 
sions, And all the McCarthyites, 
from Admiral Redford and Carney 
to Senators Knowland and Bridges 


hower’s threat to use “tactical” 
atomic weapons in the Formosa 
Straits. 

But all over the world people 
have reacted strongly against these 
threats and against the growing 
fallout dangers resulting from test 
explosions. The concern -of the 
American people was so clear that 
on April 7 the nation’s. Jeadin 
scientific organization, the Nationa 
Academy of Sciences, decided to 


atomic radiation on living organ- 
isms. (N.Y. Fipees April 8.) 


ON MARCH 16 Nobel prize 
winner ‘Linus Pauling of California 


of | 
Dhlllos to! ber the electidhs | Institute » of: Technology: ‘warned 


word of truth in scare stories over: 


have applauded Dulles and Eisen- 


make a study of “the effects of| 
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| AUSTRIA CAN BE PEACE KEY _ 


| EVERY OPPORTUNITY now exists to go from talk 
to deeds in arranging a Big Four conference. The Soviet- 


| ery chance of succeeding. ae 
|. | When American Ambassador Bohlen raised his glass 
- in Moscow toasting Austrian independence and freedom 
| the response from Soviet foreign minister Moletov was 
that it is a good toast. 

Little more than a week ago the State Department 
gratuitously warned both Austria and the Soviet Union 


against trying to bypass the Big Four on an Austrian trea- 
ty. This was the regular bellicose kind of zeflex action 


which comes from the State 2 os tn despite the fact 
| that Soviet Premier Bulganin had specifically. proposed 
a Big Four meeting to take up the Austrian treaty. 


But now the Soviet government has nailed this down 
even more definitely. They have sent a statement to us, to 
the British and to the French proposing a Big Four meet- 


ing on Austria. 
* ° + 


SO NOW IT IS up to us. And this opportunity must 
be seized without delay because an Austrian treaty can be 
the key—as this paper has pointed out for a long time— 
for settling the more difficult,and the more basic question 
of a German treaty. 

Austria is willing to sign an accord which will pledge 
it against joining any military alliance directed against 
any of the Big Four. Who can deny that this, a reasonable 
safeguard, is equally useful to both sides? | 


But if such a provision is good for the Austria treaty, 
why not for a German treaty? The fact is that this is the 
last remaining obstacle to settling the German question. 
Our governments insistence on_lining up a rearmed Ger- 
many in a coalition against the Soviet Union offers no 
basis for settling the German question any more than it 
would the Austrian. 


So let's get on with the work of peace. Let's have a 
Big Four meeting on Austria without delay. And let's 
agree to remove the danger of German militarism for- 
ever by including the Austrian treaty provision also in 
settling the German question. | 


THE COMMUNIST APPEAL 


THE SUPREME COURT now has the opportunity 
of redressing a serious blow at civil liberties initiated im 
the hysteria of the Korean War. 

On Sept. 30, 1950, three months after the war began, 
a war-intoxicated Congress passed the McCarran Act 
over the veto of President Truman. On April 20, 1953 the 
Subversive Activities Control Board directed the Com- 


munist Party to register its members under the McCar- 
ran Act. And, on Dec. 23, 1954, by a split 2-to-1 decisign 
the Court of Appeals upheld the SACB ruling. , 


The Communist Party’s petition to the Supreme 
Court last week for a review of the Appeals Court ruling 
assuredly deserves the serious attention of the court. 


. ° o 


IT SIMILARLY deserves the attention of the labor 
movement and of all other organizations devoted to ad- 
vancing the interests of the American people. For, as the 
partys petition points out, the McCarran Act, if sus- 
tained by the high court, would carry far beyond its ad- 
mitted intent of outlawing the Communist Party. 

The original McCarran Act inchides so-called “Com- 
munist-action” and “Communist-front” organizations, and 
even these definitions are susceptible to-the broadest in- 
terpretation. The McCarthyites have proved that the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and such individuals as Oppenheimer, Lat- 
timore, Peters, Ladejinsky, Condon, éan be persecuted on 
even flimsier grounds. - 

There is the added fact that the Communist Control 
Act extended the scope of the McCarran law to “Commu- 
nist-infiltrated” organizations. The labor movement has 
recognized this as a threat to its existence. 

The issue at stake is simple enough—the McCarran 
Act and the SACB ruling are based on the “premises of 
McCarthyism,” ‘as the party's petition states. The court 


Austrian negotiations now going on in Moscow have ev- © 


will, serve the democratic, interests, of the: nation. if, it ac-. 
eedes to: the Communist ‘Party s request for reviews: « sal: he 


ie bs 
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sia- Africa Parley Sees New Dawn 


Conference at Bandung 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE ASIAN-AFRICAN 


conference opening April 18 


is an eloquent sign of the changes that have taken place since 
World War II. This conference shows what mortal blows 


the Chinese revolution, as well as| 
the winning of Indian indepen- 
dence, have inflicted on imperial- 
ism. | 

Two major targets of this confer- 
ence are colonialism and racism. It 
is those twin evils which brought 
hundreds of millions of people in- 
to. turbulent struggles during the 
20th century. Those two detested 
offspring of imperialism . have 
meant hunger and chronic poverty 
for more than half the human 
race, mainly colored peoples. 


The teaming eastern part of this 
globe, the peuple of Asia and now 
more and more of Africa, have 
risen up and said No More to 
- those who kept them in poverty 
and deprived them of the right 
to call their souls their own. | 


x 

THE POVERTY which gives 
the people of Asia and Africa (and 
Latin America) a life-span one 
third of ours is not God-sent—it 
is man-made, or more correctly 
imperialist-made. According to the 
United Nations Economic report 
1% billion human beings, mainly 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
live in a» permanent state of hun- 
ger. And the former chairman of 
the UN Food and Agricultural 
Organization, Josue de Castro, 
wrote: , : 

“Hunger has been chiefly cre- 
ated by the inhuman exploitation 
of colonial riches, by the latifundia 
and one-crep culture which lay 
waste the colony, so that the ex- 
ploiting country can take too 
cheaply the raw materials its pros- 
perous industrial 
quires.” (Geography of Hunger, 
Little, Brown, 1952.) 

The Bandung conference shows 
a common recognition by govern- 
ments of various types that for- 
eign control, both economic and 
political has been a source of their 
poverty. These include countries 
which are not colonies in. the for- 
mal sense (like China, until 1949) 
but “spheres of influence” of the 
- imperialist powers. 

They include a defeated impe- 
rialist power like Japan which is 
striving to improve its relations 
today with China and the Soviet 
Union. Japan sees an opportunity 


in the Bandung conference to off- 
set the pressure from the. U. S.. 


| 


| 


| 


economy re-|. 


f Faets on Asia-Africa Conference 


State Department. 
THE PRE - CONFERENCE 


bulletin issued by the Indonesian 


Foreign Ministry sharply analyz- — 


'ed the provlems of the Asian and 


African countries when it declared: 
“Their position of subjugation te 
western nations never allowed them 
to ‘develop natural resources to 
the benefit of their own national 
economy and they remained there- 
— economically under-develop- 
In recent times nothing shocked 
the people of the east so much 
as a slogan which originated in 
Washington during the Korean 
war, of having “Asians fight against 
Asians.” | 

It was a tactic to use Koreans 
to fight Koreans in order to keep 
foreign military missions and 
bases, foreign corporations and 
foreign control over Korea. 

It was a tactic to get Indochi- 
nese to fight against Indochinese 
in order to keep either French or 
American financial, military and 
political interests in control of In- 
dochina. 

It is a tactic today to use the 
remnants of the detested Chiang 
Kai-shek to fight against the Chi- 
nese to keep a U. S. military es- 
tablishment on the Chinese islands 
of Formosa, the Pescadores and 
even the off-shore islands of Que- 


moy and Matsu. 
* 


THE PREMIER of Indonesia 
in a recent radio speech during a' 
visit to New Delhi devoted to the! 
Asian-African conference showed ' 


the non-Communist Asian 
spokesmen react to the slogan 
which such clever operators in 
Washington devised. He said: 
“Asians will have to make de- 
cisions on their own future with- 
out interference by the western 
world. There has been a slogan 
which ran ‘Let Asians fight Asians.’ 
That is precisely what we do not 
want. ‘What we want is to co- 
operate with our Asian and Afri- 
can neighbors to live together in 
friendship and in peaceful co-ex- 


how 


Date: Starts April 18-25. 


Place: In Bandung, Indonesia. 
Initiators: The five Colombo powers, so called because they 
met in Colombo, Ceylon. They are India, Burma, Indonesia, Cey- 


lon and Pakistan. 


Participants: Besides the five, China, Turkey, Afghanistan, 


North Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 


Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Yemen, Gold Coast, 
Central African Federation. (At this writing only the last named 


had not accepted). 


Representation: 1.4 billion of the world’s 2.5 billion 


people. 


Aims: Fee official invitation listed them: 

© To promote cooperation among the Asian-African countries. 
® To consider problems of colonialism and racialism. 

® To consider social, economic and cultural relations among 


themselves. 


® To promote world peace and cooperation. 


oe 


South Vietnam, Egypt, Ethiopia, 


people. 


istence, to strive hard, united inj;—the Wall Street financiers. 


aim, for the common benefit of 


us all.” 


| 
| 


A recent issue of Barron’s,. the 
big business weekly, (March 21) 


In the deepest sense the Asian-| warns Stassen not to raise so much 


African conference is not anti- 


Western. Only if the “west” is’ 


Ihopes. “The Rajahs and Pashas are 
. |gone” from the lands in the east, 


Barron’s weeps. It tells Eisenhow- 


identifiable as imperialist will this! eo, and Stassen: 


conference be anti-western. 

But undoubtedly the Indians, 
as well as the Chinese, will offer 
to the west as a basis for perma- 


nent peaceful co-existence the five. 
principles established in the Indi-| 
an-Chinese and Burmese-Chinese 
pacts of friendship. Boiled down: 
these principles call for non-inter- 
ference in each other's internal af- 
fairs, trade, cultural relations and! 
a common agreement of peaceful 
settlement of questions. 
* 

THE EISENHOWER Adminis- 
tration has seen a threat to its 
whole foreign policy in the unity 
of the Asian and African people. | 
Therefore we hear so much about 
providing economic aid for those: 
areas. Harold Stassen came back 
from the eastern lands and said he 
was preparing a great plan to help: 

Ose countries. The plan never 


materialized . because_ it depends. 


} 


; 


| 


keeps the Administration in power 


“But surely the time has come 
for questioning the wisdom of con- 


‘tinued dollar gifts to government 


that show no concern for those 
property rights on which all hu- 
man liberty. must rest.” 


There speak the owners of the 
property which kept the people of 
Asia and Africa in their grinding 
poverty. There speak the oppon- 


‘ents of any real program for friend- 


ship and close economic relations 
between the peoples of the east 
and of the west. There speaks the 
reason for the failure of the Eisen- 
hower and Stassen “aid program.” 


The’ Asia-Africa conference con- 
stitutes a declaration of indepen- 
dence from western imperialism. 
But it offers a hand to us, the 


American people, a hand of friend-_ 


ship based on mutually beneficial 
relations, including peaceful co- 


existence and recognition of the 


on the good will ofthe class which! sovereignty and equality of all 


peoples. 


And 20 Years Ago Balkhash Simply Wasn’t 


By ARCH{E JOHNSTONE |, 
Balkhash, Kazakhstan 

A KAZAKH shepherd boy, 

Appak Bazhan, built him- 

self a fire of dry wormwood 

on the steppe and backed it 


with some lumps of black 
rock that were lying about.. The 
“rock” caught fire and threw out 
much more heat than the worm- 
wood did. 

Like a fool, Appak told his 
master, a semi-tribal, semi-feudal. 
“Bai.” The Bai, like a fool,. told 
the Russian merchant, and the 
merchant, in the tradition. of Peter 
Minuit who bought Manhattan 
Island for 60 guilders worth of 
trinkets, bought 25 square miles 
of the coal-strewn land for 225 
roubles. Piet 

fool, 


The merchant’s son, like a 
sold his rights for a few thousand 


roubles to an Anglo-French com-} 


oe that had a copper-smelting 
Ww a few days journey east- 
ward by camel train. 

And so it went on for about a 
century; but-even at its peak in 
Tsarist time, Appak’s coal store 


: 


i} 


broken desert and then, from di- 


no avenue unexplored, no bush, un- 


ing time north of here) was found- 
ed as a city in 1934, a hundred 
and one years after Appak built 
his fire. It is now the center of the 
Soviet Union's youngest but al- 
ready third largest coalfield and 
the center, too, of a rich, rapidly- 
growing industrial area. 
* 

BUT IF KARAGANDA is sud- 
den, Balkhash, in its smaller way, 
is suddener. You could ‘put it 
like this: Balkhash stands on-the 
north shore of Lake Balkhash; 
twenty years ago it didn’t; twenty 
years ago Balkhash simply wasn't. 

On the flight from Karaganda 
you see the reason for Balkhash’s 
existence before you see Balkhash. 
It is a bowl-shaped hole in the 

ound that looks at first like a 
shell-crater in the otherwise un- 


rectly above, like a terraced am- 
phitheater or stadium, if you can 
imagine a stadium about a mile 
in diameter. 

Actually it is a copper mine. 

Any country that is electrifying 
everything at such a speed as the 
Soviet Union is doing must leave 


beaten and not stone unturned in 
its, search for copper. Ne go 

saying that. copper isn’t f in 
avenues, on bushes or under 


‘of Bronze Age relics helps to nar- 


the field of archeology and folk- 


lore. 


The scientific search for copper 
makes a curious link between the 
Bronze Age and the Age of Electri- 
city, quite apart from bronze bein 
90 part copper to one of tin an 
copper being, so to speak, the pipe- 
line of electricity. Around 2000 
B.C. Kazakhstan had a large pop- 
ulation with an advanced Bronze 
Age culture, and had settlements 
in places that are now deep in the 
desert. Many of these. settlements 
had small copper workings which 
could quite easily be mere out- 
crops of rich deposits, so any find 


f 


row the search for copper. 
® 


NAMES GIVEN to localities in 
old. records and folk stories are 
also studied for.clues. For instance, 
the syllable “gan” (meaning “place 
of digging”) in an old place-name, 
Gezkazgan, helped a Kazakh scien-| 
tist, Satpayev, to locate in 1938 
what has proven to be one of the 
richest copper deposits in the 
world, about a hundred miles north 
of here. | 

The Balkhash mine is producing 
more and more copper every year 
as its “bowl” is steadily widened. 
by the giant excavators that cut 
alia its terraces. The main in- 


ibuilt in the “landlord” days—a 


half the size of Western Europe. | 


per and copper wire. It has also 
a large engineering- works and) 
various light industries. Like all, 
new Soviet towns it has magnificent 
buildings. that conform to a gen-| 
eral architectural plan, extensive 
parks and public gardens, and—| 
a distinct advantage over cities) 


great proportion of its area devot- 
ed to private gardens. 

The lake is quite shallow but it, 
is rather more than a paddling 
pool for the local toddlers—it is | 
nearly 400 miles long and from: 
four to 40 miles wide. | 


Balkhash 1s, of course, “a hun- 
dred miles ffom nowhere,” but it 
is linked by air and rail to Kara- 
ganda in the north and Alma Ata 
the Kazakh capital, in the south. 
It is also linked to the rest of the| 
Soviet Union—both economically | 
and_ telephonically—by 


copper wire. 


its own: 


*® 


FROM ABOUT 600 BC until 
Soviet times Kazakhstan was, in 
effect, one huge wasteland abcut 


It supported, or barely supported, 
a tiny population of nomads who 
“got — off the land: except 
what their herds could crop.” Yet 
the soil, though waterless, was 


richer in rare minerals than any 
other area in the world. 
Instinctive awareness: of these 
riches—or perhaps folk-memory 
going back to the Bronze Age— 
persisted through the 25 or 26 
centuries of the “Dark Ages” and 


‘found expression in the most fam- 


ous national epic of the Kazakhs, 


“The Golden-Hornet Chamois.” 
This long poem tells how a youth 
pursued “Happiness” (a _ fleet 
footed girl) and had almost: over- 
taken her when she turned into 
a chamois with. golden horns. The 
chase went on, sopra him back 
to his starting point, and, just as 
“Happiness” was within his grasp, 
the golden-horned chamois, with 
one inviting look over its shoulder, 
vanished into the ground. The 
moral isn’t stated, but it is clear 


| enough: {t you want happiness 


you've got to dig for it! ? 
And that is exactly what reborn 
Kazakhstan is doing—with the 
‘latest coal-cutting machinery in 
the. new coalfields, with giant ex- 
cavators in the open-cast mineral 
workings,’ with “vibration” drills in 
the “New Baku” oil fields on the 
river Emba, with a hundred _ thou- 
sand. tractors in the “virgin land” 
projects, and, it should be added, © 
with ordinary gardening tools in 


stones, for the e here assure 


me that the search goes on in the 
anost unehtpectell: splades!-eves in! 


ot fengoe1 evhins te ouutmo. ali ai 24 
> ad Bt 


‘of how thé old regime 


| | dustry .of the town itself. is the ex-|rich, and the ground held nearly|the flower beds that make all the 
o liouks’! fly: 


traction af the metal from.the ore|all of , Mendelayev’s, njnety-gdd| Kazakh cities | haye. seen a de... 
and ithe, manufacture of; sheet capriehemictl, elemeu ah; is probably jtight to the ¢y@e 4°) ai 1 
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called attention to the 90-year|ciety” as being the product of 
denial of rights to the appellants|human slavery from which the 
and “the class” similarly situated.|class represented by Figg and 
And he could have pointed to the|Rogers profited greatly. On the 


/ 


. accepted McCarthyite method of 


thought he was moving on safe 
pledged, revision of .the law, Cor- 


/AACP Lawyers Shatter 
Dixie School Arguments 


As this edition went to press, it was learned that the federal government had pro- 
vided reinforcement to the Dixiecrat argu-ments for drawn-out, “gradual” school deseg- 
Simon E, Sobeloff, U.S. solicitor general, appeared before the Supreme Court to 


argue against the issuance of a 


regation. 


THROUGH a communi- 
cation to this paper, Ben- 
jamin J. Davis ‘has express- 
ed his thanks to the readers 
of the Daily Worker and 
The Worker for writing letters 
to him during his current im- 
prisonment in Allegheny County 
jail, Pittsburgh. In his letter, 
Davis writes: 

“Through the courtesy of the 
Daily and Sunday Worker, I ex- 
press my heartfelt appreciation 
to the hundreds of friends who 
have sent me letters, cards and 
messages of greeting while here 


oS ing the U.S. Supreme Court on 
~ . = |how to implent its May 17, 1954, 
;jruling against school a 


ithe Constitution, as interpreted by 


}Columbia, Marshall argues, have 


in the Allegheny County Jail. | 


These have brought me strength, 
good cheer and a warm sense of 
Oneness with the workers and 
people’s movement on the out- 
@de for peace and democracy. 


“Naturally, while being here, 

I have been very much con- 
cerned over the desperate health 
situation of .the brilliant and 
courageous Claudia Jones, and 
. have joined, with letters from my 
jail cell, in the campaign to save 
her life, as well as that of Jacob 
(Pop) -Mindel. The humiliating 
and cruel imprisonment of the 
great leader Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, of Betty Gannett, of Bob 
Thompson, Gus Hall, Alexander 
Bittleman, Pettis Perry and 
others—all stalwart sons and 
daughters of the American peo- 
ple is a burning challenge to all 
of us. Nor can we rest until such 
heroic political refuges as Henry 
Winston, James Jackson and 
others are reunited with their 
families and thousands of friends 
—in freedom and in the unre- 


stricted liberty to serve the 
course Of democracy and peace. 
The American working-class and 
people generally can spare none 
of these. 

“I expect to be back very soon. 
But I could not wait to express 
my warmest appreciation to 
friends, supporters and to my 
comrades, Thanks again! 

“Sincerely, 
“BEN DAVIS.” 

Davis has also expressed in- 
dignation over the fact that sev- 
eral friends to whom he has 
written, received envelopes con- 
taining letters from him to other 
persons. He has asked those re- 
ceiving such letters to kindly for- 
ward them to the proper address 
and thus help correct a situation 
which _was not of his doing. 


i. “forthwith” decree. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON. 


“two centuries” of “bi-racial so- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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IN HIS ARGUMENTS advis) © 


good Marshall, contends that 


the nation’s highest court can- 
not become the victim of “lo- 
cal option.” The Negro chil- 
dren whose suits originating in 
four states’ and the District of 


“present and personal rights” to 
an unsegregated education. But 
the law brilliantly and persuasively 
argued by Marshall, chief counsel 
for the National Association for 
the. Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ole, is running into the unyielding 
segregationalist bloc holding state 
power. 

There is no disagreement be- 
tween the adversaries on the issue 
of legality; bath sides agree that 
segregated public schools are un- 
constitutional. But the agreement 
of southern attorney pars like 
Robert M. Figg, Jr., of South Car- 
olina, is only a polite and formal 
introduction to pleas for “local 
option” in the matter before the 


court. 
* 


FIGG and his fellow South 
Carolinian, S. E. Rogers, who rep- 
resents the Clarendon County 
School Board, were rfect ex- 
amples before the high court 
bench of the youth who had slain 
his parents and pleaded for mercy 
as a deserted orpran. Rogers ex- 
plained that his district has “had 
a bi-racial society for two cen- 
turies” and didn’t believe that “we 
can push the clock forward to 2013 


THE VISIT of the prime 
minister of Barbadoes, Brit- 
ish West Indies, to New 
York this week brings up 
again the restrictions en- 
forced by the McCarran-Walter 
immigration law, especially 
against New York’s large for- 
eign colored population. The > 
British official, Grantley Her- 
bert Adams, openly stated that 
one purpose of his trip is to 
seek changes in the laws that 
admit only 100 West Indians 
annually to this country. 

- Formerly pepple of the West 
Indies’ islandg (numbering some 
four million) wére admitted un- 
der the United Kingdom quota, 
and many came hére to study, 
work and contribute to the life 
of the city—from the island of 
Jamaica alone about 1,000 came 
each year. 

McCarran Act provisions are 
particularly opposed by West 
Indian groups here, since they 
are obviously racist, imposing 
such drastic limitations on no 
other peoples in this hemisphere. 
. « « Many families now have 
little hope of reunion in this 
county. 

Prime Minister Adams will 
speak in Harlem at the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church, Sunday, 
April 24, 


* 


THE CLOSING of the Carle- 
ton Ave. YMCA building in 
Brooklyn as a segregated branch 


or 2045.” 
MARSHALL 


| overtones of oppression when he 


Corsi Affair Uncovers Ugly Story 
of Racism and McCarthyite Deals 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE FIRING of Edward Corsi, with its racist overtones, as administrator of the 
eon Relief Act was not solely an affront to the Italian-American voters—which, it} 
clearly was; it was also a betrayal of White House promises to revise the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law, and a further proof 


that though the Administration 
may have turned from McCarthy 


~ the man, it. continues to play the 


McCarthyite game. 


. Corsi, former New York State 
industrial commissioner _ under 
Gov. Dewey and candidate for 
Senate and New York City Mayor 
on the GOP ticket, was fired as 
special assistant to Secretary of 
State Dulles on refugee and relief 
problems. The firing took place 
after a blast at Corsi by Rep. Fran- 
cis Walter (D-Pa), chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee and co-author of the 
Walter-McCarran Law. 


.o 7 

WALTER charged Corsi with 
having belonged to “subversive” 
Organizations in the thirties and, 
in an ‘interview published in the 
Washington Star, was reported to 
have used a racist epithet referring 
to Corsi's ancestry. This was the 


fingering critics. The reason for 
Walter's attack went much deep- 
er, however. Corsi, a Republican 
machine stalwart, had come : to 
Washington as an avowed oppo- 
nent of the Walter - McCarran 
Law, with its racist immigration 
quotas. ms 

In so doing, he may have. 


ground, for even. Eisenhower had 


si was quickly disillusioned, as he 
‘made clear himself after his dis- 
‘tmissal in which he charged that 
the Administration and its immi- 
gration policies are in “the grip of 
an intolerant minority both in 
Congress and within the State De- 
partment itself, which believes 
that in this world there are su- 
perior and inferior races.” 


Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion stated that the Corsi dismis- 
sal “marks the Eisenhower's Ad- 
ministration’s final repudiation of 
its promise to liberalize the immi- 
gration laws and procedures.” 
| Backed by powerful protests, 
especially from Italian and other 
national groups, Corsi flatly turn- 
ed ‘down Dulles’ effort to shift 
him out of the way to a job of 
studying land resettlement prob- 
lems in South America. - 


: * 

THE CORSI AFFAIR has serv- 
ed also to bare in all its ugliness 
the sinister influence which the 
McCarthyite crew still exercises 
over Administration policy, espe- 
cially in the State De ent. 
Corsi’s fellow -New Yorker, Sen. 
Lehman, declared that the dismis- 
sal was “an insult to the people of 
New York State.” But Corsi fel- 
low Republican from New York, 
Sen. Ives, remained silent. 


} 


ping relinghuysen . Jr. 
(B oa i > fa 1} Question, “Are 


we witnessing a new McCarthyism 
from the Democratic side?” 


And almost as though in an- 
swer, Rep.: Emanuel  Celler 
(D-NY) said that Dulles had 
sought to avoid offending the 
“McCarthy group in the Republi- 
can Party” and that the “villain in 
this piece” was Scott. McLeod, 
chief of the State Department's 
Bureau of Security and Consular 
Aftairs. 


McLeod, a key McCarthy man 
in the State Department, has been 
in charge of the Department’s se- 
curity and Pratl: affairs and 
has been widely tagged the man 
responsible for the dismissal of 
hundreds from the Department, 
including such men as John Pay- 
ton Davies. 


EVEN WHILE the Corsi dis- 
missal was making headlines, the 
deal behind an earlier dismissal 
on “security” grounds was brought 
to light, eSpace. the McCarthy- 
ite methods employed in the Ad- 
ministration. This was in connec- 
tion with the dismissal and in- 
dictment of Val Lorwin, former 
State Department economist. The 
Justice Department attorney who 


ounds of falsely stating that he 
ad never been a Communist Par- 
‘ty member 
lagher, 


struck at these 


brings back memories of the 
long years of community effort 
for an integrated association. 
Long after the Young Women’s 


obtained Lorwin’s indictment onl; 


was William A. Gal : 


Christian Association had aban- 
doned. the policy of separate 
branches, Negro applitants were 
turned away from the Central 
YMCA branch on Hansom Place. 
The lobby there today presents 
an entirely different picture from 
a couple of years ago... . 


The YWCA — among other 
topics—will have further integ- 
ration, on its agenda at its Trien- 
nial National Convention, in 
New York the week of April 21 
to 27. Four thousand women and 
girls will attend the sessions— 
including many Negro members 
and executives from branches 
throughout the country. 


* 
NEW YORK labor unions 


have joined in building up the 
funds to offer economic assist- 


—— 


Gallagher, now in private prac- 
tice, had stated that he really had 
nothing on Lorwin but that he 
felt it was better to indict him on 
flimsy evidence rather than face 
questioning by Congressional 
witchhunters. 

And still further confirmation 
of the Department’s McCarthyite 
game was produced practically at 
the same moment of Corsi’s dis- 
missal. This was in the appoint- 
ment of Francis G,. Knight to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Ruth Shipley as direct- 
or of the State Department pass- 
port office. In this post Miss Knight 
holds virtual dictatorial powers 
over issuance of ports — and 
she is a direct McCarthy stooge. 
In a former post on the Voice of 
Ameriea, she passed information 
along to. McCarthy which he used 
is “treason”. speeches. While 

3 “Voice” she also support- 


he ovekijan fascist. separa- 
ment ou 


| 


rdec by Father 


* 


WEEKLY 
NOTEBOOK | 


ance to victims of Mississippi ra- 
cists. Recent depositors in the 
Tri - State Bank of Memphis, 
Tennessee, are the Laundry 
Workers Joint Board and Clean- 
ers and Dyers Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, with $2,500 each; and Lo- 
cal 22 International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, with $10,- 
000. The funds are used to- 
make loans to militant spokes- 
man for civil rights in Mississip- 
pi who are being denied credit 
for farms or business to silence 


them. 
* 


PARENTS of children attend- 
ing PS 35, Lewis and McDon- 
ough Sts., Brooklyn, have taken 
to the Board of Education their 
protest against transferring PS 
35 children in the second grade 
to other schools, forcing them to 
travel daily across the heavy 
traffic highways of Atlantic Ave- 
nue and Fulton St. Parents led 
by Mrs. J. Melville Coleman and 
Cecil A. Paris, distributed leaf- 
lets and planned to picket the 
Board if more younger children 
from kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grades would be transfer- 
fed, thus increasing the prob- 
lems of mothers, who would 
have to take their chfldren back 
and forth to school. ... The 
plan was reported withdrawn. 

* 

CHURCHES throughout the 
city propose to observe Sunday, 
May 15, with meetings observ- 
ing the anniversary of last year’s 
Supreme Court decision (May 
17) declaring school jimcrow un- 
constitutional. 

* 

A LOAN of $375,000 was 
made by the Brevoort Savings 
Bank to Concord Baptist 
Church to complete it’s million- 
dollar building program. The 
size of the loan to a Negro in- 
stitution is unique in this city. 
Richard A. Brennan, president 
of the bank, is an official of the 
Urban League . . . pastor of the 
church is the Rev. Gardner C, 
Taylor. f | 
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Jeff School 450 Short, 


Extends Enrollment 

Faced ‘with an enrollment sit- 
uation “more desperate than it 
has ever been,” the Jefferson 
School of Social Science announced 
that the period for entering spring 
term courses is being extended an- 
other week, through April 23. 

Officials of the School reported 
that only 750 students had en- 
rolled in classes by the end of the 
first week of the term. This is 
compared withthe goal of 1,500, 
and with “the absolute minimum 
of 1,200 required to carry through 
our spring term program.” 


Noted Playwright to 
Address Conference 
For Sobell 


John Wexley, noted playwright 
and Hollywood screenwriter, will 
reveal the results of some three 
years of : investigation into” the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case when he 
speaks at the Greater New York _ 
Conference and Luncheon to sec- 
ure justice for Morton Sobell. 

The gathering will take place 
on Saturday, April 23, Hotel Great 
Northern, 118-W. 57th St., New 
York City, from 10:30 am. to 
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By CARL 


On that blood-red bank, those| 
soldiers pledged untiring devotion 
'to an enduring peace—and at least 
one Chicago ex-GI has kept the 


; THERE WILL be a small reunion in Washington 
‘D.C. on April 25—and also one in Moscow, USSR. 

These will be the veterans, American and Russian, who 
made the first historic juncture of the Elbe Kiver on April 
25, 1945, which symbolized the crushing of the Nazi army. 


Seeks His Old Comrades 


HIRSCH ) | 


| 


sary approached, Polowsky began) 
work on many plans. He tried for, 
an actual reunion at the Elbe of, 


bloodied by fierce fighting during 
the preceding night. 
“Americanski!” was the self- 
identifying greeting shouted by 
one of Polowsky’s buddies. The 
Russians waved a reply. In the 
next moments, the American patrol 


found an old skiff and rowed 


across. | 
The embraces. and the hand- 


the soldiers of both countries who clasps. were warm—the. first of 
had been at that first meeting. He| many between American and So- 
sought to get Winston Churchill to| viet troops who had crushed the 
invite these vets to London. He) Hitlerites between them. 
wrote to California Gov. Knight} But there was more than re- 
and to Mayor Robinson about a! joicing. Years later, Polowsky re- 
commemoration in the San Fran-! called the gfim backdrop of the 
cisco Opera House where the UN| meeting. “We met on a _ blood- 
was born. soaked river bank in the mids of 
“If all these things do not work, 200 corpses of civilian dead. After 


out, I’m not going to be sore at greeting one another, the Amer- 


anyone,” declared Polowsky, “Lm| !¢@” and Russian soldiers looked 


sure. there will-be at least some-| down at the dead strewn all about 


“I’m convinced that the worst} thing happening this year.” _y them, especially at a little girl 
‘of the Cold War is over,” Polows- He Fh a reply from the| with blue oe = long brown hair 
‘ky said. “It would be a wonder-/Embassy of the USSR, stating that) at bs — a ae 

ful thing if the veterans of the| they were trying to reach Russian} “At this moment of the first 
‘Elbe from both the United States| vets of the Elbe meeting. He also; meeting of the United States Army 


faith. He is Joseph Polowsky, who 
lives here with his mother in the 
old Polish community at 1507 
North Hoyne Ave. 


I met him there for the first time 
and talked with him about the 
Elbe meeting and its 10th anniver- 
‘sary, about the numerous attempts 
he has made in his own way to 
revive the Oath of the Elbe, about 
his many discouragements and the 
possibilities now at last of rekind- 
ling that spark of peace. 


a 


couldn't get lost and slink into 


_ ~ed to you as complaints. I know. 


BLOWING THE TOP OFF 


False Witness Against Unions 


and Russia could meet again. It 
might act as a lubricant in the re- 


‘lations between the two countries.” 
* 


Face to Face With 


The Man | 


By Federated Press | 


Second in a series of excerpts 
from chapters of False Witness, 
documented autobiography © of 
Harvey Matusow. In this in- 
Stallment, we continue’ with 
Matusow'ss account of his testi- 
mony against the International 
Uion of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers in Oct. 1952, before 
the Senate internal security com- 
mittee in Salt Lake Ctiy, Utah. 


In Matusow’s own words: 
e e ° 


THE CITY was like a battle- 
field with two opposing armies. 
... Lhe streets of Salt Lake Ctiy 
lay between like a no-man’s land. 

[ was uncomfortable in Salt, 
Lake. It was to be my first major 
testimony away from the vastness 
of New York or Washington. I 


a crowd for protection. 

Salt Lake was different. There 
were no crowds to run into. There | 
was no place to hide, not even in| 


a clear conscience. The streets of |! 


Salt Lake were filled with men 
and women wearing the Mine) 
Mill union button, and 
werent many streets for me to 
walk where I felt at ease. I was 


‘first face-to-face encounter with idea, quit my job, go into debt, 


there story. “> 


POLOWSKY is slight, earnest, 
easy-talking—with much of the GI 
still about him, although he is 
now 37. 

lA He said he is inclined to be 

F : “conservative and Republican” in 

Tram his politics, but that he is anxious 

for help from any quarter in the: 

ashamed: to be seen on the street.’ project in which he: has worked so 
[ couldn't look a union maf in the zealously for a decade. 

eye. It was a War of nerves, all of! His bedroom, neatly piled with) 

them mine... . ‘his own printed folders, his cor-| 

The hearing room Was jammed | respondence, told the story of his 
to capacity with a few hundred | years of painstaking, sacrificial 
members of the union. . In' work in behalf of peace. 
previous testimony the crowds! “This thing keeps at me,” he 
didn't bother me so much. There | asserted, soberly. “I’ve worked off 
was usually a majority,of friendly and on ever these years at factory 
spectators. But here in Salt Lake | jobs, selling, taxicab driving, and 


ent crowd. — education. 


* “But somehow every spring I 
IT WAS HERE that I had my’! pecome absorbed again in the Elbe 


Clintom Jencks, a man who was neglect everything else.” 
once a friend, and whom [I later 


and the Soviet Army in the field, 
all the soldiers swore that mankind 
must and would be dedicated to | 
the establishment of a_ peaceful 
world that would somehow justify 
the immense striving and suffering» 


of the Second World War.” 


Like many ex-GIs and _ others 
who watched with vexation and 
horror the development of the 
Cold War and the threat of a 
new war, Polowsky often became 
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POLOWSKY 


| 


showed me a stack of letters from) 
taken part in the historic junctwre 
of. troops. All.of them greeted theé 
reunion idea with enthusiasm. 

“I was very surprised and pleas-' 
ed to receive your letter concern-| 


disheartened but never gave up 
his work for peace. 

“In this life, somebody's always 
got to do the dirty work,” he said 
with a boyish smile, “I remember 
that when I got into the army I 
wanted to be an infantry rifleman 
—and there’s no dirtier job than 


that.” 
* 


TO POLOWSKY, the desire for 


‘I had to walk through a belliger-| ] hope some day to complete my,;the Amefican ex-GlIs who had peace is bigger than the bickering, 


the recriminations, the blame-- 
cliarging. “I realized long ago 
that both Russia and the U. S. 
were going to have to get along, 
without any important changes in 


Each year, he has tried to stir, ing a link-up of the ‘link-up boys’,”| government on either side,” he 


helped convict in a Federal court.' the conscience of diplomats, edi-| wrote Williams Weisel from a declared. 


My story of the “copper plot”) tors) UN officials, heads of gov-' 
had g@ecome so ingrained and Was ernment. He has appealed for a. 
so much a part of me that I began | peace commemoration of April 25, | 
to hate Jencks for it. If I hadn’t)1945-the day not only of the 
built up this hatred for him my} -]be meeting but also of the for- 
story would not have been con-| mation of the United Nations in 
vincing. As an actor I knew that|San Francisco. . a 
I first had to convince myself if}! But -somehow, Polowsky found | 
were going to convince anyone | himsélf a lone pleader for a living, 
else. Jencks was the fall guy that) memorial to events which these 
enabled me to have a “perfect” highly-placed officials seemed to 
want to forget. 

I received a call from a man * 


(Coxtinued on Page 14) AS THIS double 10th anniver- 


small town in Ohio. “This seems 
to me as an excellent idea and! 
you certainly have my support.” | 

This was the tone of letters from} 
Virginia, South Dakota, New York, | 
Tennessee, California. The mem- 
ory of the Elbe meeting has etched 
itself deep into the minds of th®se 


men, 
« 


IT WAS a sullen, clouded morn- 
ing when Pelowsky’s patrol spied 
the Russians through field glasses 
across a river in Central Germany 


He is imbued with the oppor- 
tunities today for pressing forward 
the fight for peace, with the im- 
portance of not only the high-level 
diplomatic moves toward. concilia- 
tion, but also with the smaller ef- 
forts like his own. 

“I’m trying to help bring back 
some of that enthusiasm that the 
world seemed to have at _the close 
of the war,” he said, “Im trying 
to get peoples’ eyes to light up 
once again when they speak of the 
future and peace.” 


. On the Way 


EVERY FATHER, I know, 
will brag about his baby daugh- 
ter. Sometimes the boasting is 
expressed in the form of a “com- 
plaint.” “She won't let. me rest 


>. 
_at home,” we Fr" ean 
Sheree ae 


have allg = 

heard; or Fy 

“My little girl F 

won't let‘ her B. 

mother do’ a F 

when Ym’ 

home"; — or 

“What is” it 

that makes 

little girls 

have such crushes on their fa 
ers?” Take it from me, don’t 
waste any sympathy on_ these 


make-believe snivelers. They're 


fishing for compliments, spar- 


ring for an opening to discuss 


a points of their little 


L d, and thereby to re- 
‘live the pleasantries they've list-. | 


>] 


be sure: There’s the little boy 
next door and the neighbor who 
bootlegs candy and other for- 
A bidden sweets behind our backs. 
| ? ’ | _ 

oS ee AND WE WORRY, TOO. 
Not to the point of being fret- 
ful. But there are the gnawing 
thoughts, projections into the 
future, that temper the blissful 
pleasures that attend the romps 
of a very young maid with her 
dad (and vice versa). 

Will that soft little neck, with 


I'm one of them. _ 

Let’s make a clean~ breast of 
it, men, we're pawns in_ the 
pudgy hands of our little girls 
—and we like it. I can’t resist 
the morning crib-call of “Da-a- 
d-i-e-e-e!” Nor can I escape the 
intrusions upon my former bath- 


cial and political category? She 
will come to know it, we know, 
and we must find the way to 
prevent her bright spirit and her 
audacious manner, and her forth- 
right charm from being harmed 
by the pestilence of racism. We 
hope, no, we know, that she will 
meet the pestilence with dignity 
and fight it without compromise. 
And she will have children who 
will fight it, if that be necessary, 
although we tell ourselves in op- 
timistic moments that this half- 


producing young. 

I leave to the profeSsional psy- 
chologists the scientific explan- 
ation of the affinity. of a small 
girl with her father. I know only 
that the throaty laughter of 
young miss just learning to fash- 
ion vocal sounds into words is 
to be placed among the world’s 
sweetest music. Of course there 
is sweeter music — when the 
young miss sings her _ three- 
toned, wordless- melodies just 
before going to sleep. 


room privacy, the insistence by 


my persuasive Melinda to share 


my shave and make a teeth- 
brushing tandem, while the 
clock hands turn too swiftly to- 
ward- my date with the down- 
town subway. | 

Were suckers for toy ven- 
dors, and it hurts much more 


when the little lady presented 


with the gift doesn’t react with 
goggle- eyed, gurgly - throated 
pleasure. But we don’t sulk; we 
press the suit from other angles, 
like turning ourselves into a 
horse or making like a circus ac- 
robat and strong man. For no 


e 
Ay, 


the sweet enticing smell of bab 

talc, have to wear a chain wit 

“dog-tags” appended when she 
goes to school because a group 
of bloated bankers and generals 
fear losing their right to exploit 
the fathers and mothers of other 
little girls in distant lands? Will 
she, a Negro, be forced into a 


Segregated school where the 


rule is simply to keep quiet and 


promotion is by season instead 


of what's been learned? 

Why must this color - blind 
brownskin beauty of mine some 
day come to recognize that 
there are whites and Negroes, 


ee 


ee 


. that, cglor ‘is not just.a descri 
“jon het" native lands Bat 4 80 


dead plague by then\will long 


since have been banished. I know that she had placed all 


” of her trust in pers — she 
. would jump, unblinking, from 
MY LITTLE GIRL is' the an- the highest building, if I gave 
swer to a fear I once heard ex- ‘the signal that it was safe to do 
pressed: Is it fair to bring a ‘so. And, in turn, I have placed 
child into the world to suffer the my faith in the future in her and 
lot of Negroes? My Melinda an- all the other Melindas who woo 
swers it with her quick body, their fathers, dabble with his 
her ability to make friends, the Shaving brush, coo and gurgle 
joy she is to her parents and to - ™ his arms every morning, 
all wHo come within her pres- seek his intervention against ev- 
ence. She is the expression of TY limitation placed by moth 
hope in the future. She would ¢F OF any other disciplinarian. 
thumb her nose at the neo-Mal- They havé changed their fath- 
thusians and the vulgar anthro- ¢rS’ lives; and they will both 
pologists who~" inherit and. change the future. , 


old:’ that» the. ) | 
“Wrong” peupléin * relitin There P vo, ‘bédvging again,’ '} 
' 
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‘Family of Man’--A Stirring Ode 


To All the Earth’s People 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 
~RICH and wonderful 


experience awaits 
those who have not yet 
made the tri 
ond floor of the Museum of 
Modern Art for the “Fam- 


ily of Man” exhibit~a master- 
piece of. the creative use of 
photography, conceived and di- 
rected by the Edward Steichen— 
himself a master photographer 
and a member of ‘the Museum 
staff. 


“There is only one man... 
And his mame is all men, ‘says the 
poet Carl Sandburg in a poem 
used as the theme of the exhibit. 
The variation on this theme, ex- 
pressed in more than 500 photo- 
graphs from 69 countries makes 
the most magnificent display of 
pictures that has ever been 


shown here—and by all means the 


most beautiful and significant. 
The pictures are placed in an 
easy succession, opening with 
courtship, birth, and childhood. 
It is hard to describe the effect 
of what you see. You don't have 
to love pictures, or know a good 
one from a bad—for as soon as 
you get there, you are no longer 
concerned with techniques of 
photography or art, though art 
and teehnique are there is the 
highest degree. Suddenly you are 
catapulted into a -world com- 
pletely beyond your worries and 
concerns of the moment. 
WITHOUT knowing how, 


to the sec- - 


you sweep across the world, 
standing as the unseen spectator 
at the private joys, agonies, 
hopes, and everyday living of 
everyday people. A single wa 
ture lights up moments that 
parallel those in your own life, 
from childhood: to age, and you 
relive that moment vividly in a 
picture by a great photographer 
who is also an artist who loves 
and understands people. 


You might stop, for example, 
at the picture of African boys 
leaping naked on a grassy plain 
. . . everything of the carefree, 
spontaneous, unrestrained pleas- 
ure of happy childhood is in that 
scene. 


In another group is parent- 
hood and infancy. Starting from 
the-clinical interest of the med- 
ical photo, which shows the new 
babe held by the physician, just 
before the umbilical cord is 
severed, everyone is enchanting 
and most of them are thought- 
provoking. . 

There is a splendid shot of an 
African hunter just as he is 
crouched to spear a water buf- 
falo, while his young son ob- 
serves intently, another of an 
Indian mother on a _ palette, 
wrapped, like the infant beside 
her, in filthy rags. Carried in a 
blanket-sling on the back of an 
unseen mother, A Chinese child 
sleeps in tender repose—one of 
the loveliest among many lovely 


scenes. 
* 


AN IMPRESSIVE section of 


Palestine, John Phillips, LIFE Magazine. 
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TV Views 


SE BSS KB See ee Se ee eS eSB eee By BEN LEVINE 
The Iliad in 90 Minutes 


THE “OMNIBUS” people 
took a step in the right direction 
when they attempted, in a 90- 
minute Sunday broadcast, to put 
Homers “Iliad” on the TV 
~ screen. If it seemed a — 
step, that can only be ascribe 
to the immensity of the venture. 


The “Iliad” contains 24 books, . 


and each book has story material 
in it for a least two 90-minutes 
broadcasts. That’s enough for a 
- year of programs, each different, 
each of more wit and humor 
than in a wilderness of Milton 
_Berles and more 

drama than in ‘all the psychol- 
ogical-and murder concoctions 
since the de Forrest audion tube 
saw og of day. 


athos and. 


on- the sandy shores of Asia 
Minor before Troy, hear their 
commander, Agamemnon, and 
their strongest fighter, Archilles, 
argue over the passession of 


women captives. 
. 


AND THERE is yet another 


scene in the first book, when the 
nymph Thetis rises from the sea 
to comfort her son, Achilles, 


who is crying because Agamem- 


non took his gl away. 

“My child,”. she says, “why 
do you weep? What is your 
trouble? Tell me, don’t hide it, 
then we shall both know.” 

This moving story of a mother 
and a son who she knows. must 
die soon is alone worth the full 
90-minutes, if Homers words 
arent rushed to make time for 


the exhibition centers around 
three family groups—an Ameri- 
can farm family; a Sicilian 
mother and father and four chil- 
dren and an African family. It is 
classic full face photography, 


unembellished. The American 


group are farm ag of mod- 
erate means, plainly dressed. 


They stand and sit at attention, 
while over their heads hang stiff 
family portraits of ancestors like 


themselves. The Sicilian family 
poses in quiet pride; love of 
family gives them dignity in 
their poverty-stricken surround- 
ings. The African family is l&rge, 
and seems to include several 


generations; from them emanate ~ 


the solid security of being part 
of a people who number untold 
millions. Arranged in a central 
display, the families are repro- 
duced again and again as you 
circle the room, with a powerful 


effect. 
. 


YOU come upon an Irish farm- 
er tofling endlessly on his land; 
rice fields in Indonesia; a bare- 
foet tot writing his first Arabic 
letters in an outdoor school; 
women voting in China; a pic- 
ture of speedup that makes your 
head swim. People everywhere 
working, dancing, mourning 
their dead, praying. You stand 
before a window on life, where 


lliad’s 24 is the rollicking scene 
on Olympus~at which Zeus, 
whose nod “makes Olympus 
tremble down to its base,” is 
afraid to let his wife Hera know 
what side he’s on in the Trojan 


war. 
* 


THE SECOND book contains 
another soldiers’ assembly scene, 
at which the issues of war and 

ace are debated, with the 

amous speech by Thersites 
(whom Shakespeare made ‘the 
philosopher-clown in “Troilus 


and Cressida”) in behalf of 
peace. : 

This scene was, like the ones 
I have just mentioned, omitted 
in the Omnibus 90-minute rush 
through the Iliad. : 


When. you realize that Homer 
was the Bible of the Greeks, the 
source of many of Greece’s great 
tragic plays, the inspiration to 
the world’s greatest poets, you 
can seé the quixotic folly of this 
Omnibus capsule attempt. 


* 


in an aftemoon where life, con- 
densed into a photo display, 
gives you a key to a wise, sym- 
pathetic understanding of men 
that did not have before you 
came in. 

Within the encompassing hu- 
manism of the show is a sharp 
view of reality. The roundup of 
Jews, soon to be slaughtered in 
the Warsaw ghetto; a lynched 
Negro; a masacre-of war pris- 


Cotton picker, U.S.A. photo by 
Dave Myers 


SOE oR 


a AS 


Bechauanaland, Nat Farbman, Life. 


oners; a picture of an armored 
tank rumbling down a cobble- 
stoned street against workers 
armed only with stones—are re- 
minders that are here, too. Pic- 
tures of famine-stricken children 
in the East,. and of man-made 
hunger in the West—shown in 
Hoovervilles and among despair- 
ing farm workers are side by 
side. 

Toward the last of the gal- 
leries—at the end of a long jour- 
ney in space and time, the visitor 
encounters today’s great realit¥ 
that poses a problem for the 
people of all the world. A huge 


color photo of the explosion of 
an hydrogen bomb hangs alone 
in a darkened gallery. 


* 


AT THE ENTRANCE to the 
room lies a dead soldier, under 
a caption, “Who is the slayer, 
Who the victim, Speak.”  Be- 
yond, again, humanity resumes, 


dialogue, one of the world’s 
greatest descriptions of a sol- 
dier parting from his wife. But 
the dialogue was given the same 
“presto’ tempo as the other 
scenes, and the director, with 
his eye on the clock, omitted 
altogether the story of Hector’s 
baby son, who cries at the sight 
of his father’s flashing helmet. 


The story continues, in W.H.D. 
Rouse’s translation (well worth 
the 35 cents in the pocketbook 
edition): “Father and mother 
laughed aloud, and Hector took 
off the helmet and set it down 
on the ground shining and flash- 
ing. Then he kissed his son and 
dandled him in his hands. . . .” 

But there was no time on the 
Omnibus program for this or 
for any poetry or wit or laugh- 
ter, for everybody was rushing 
his lines as if he had to catch 
a train, or a chariot. 

Let no one feel, however, 
that any attempt to put the 
Iliad on TV must result only in 
shield-clashing, | sword-waving 
and inaudible shouting. The 


in a 16-foot mural of the United 
Nations, surrounded by pictures 
of ordinary men and women, 
many ages and countries—whose 
stolid countenances reflect the 
thought written over this disploy 
6 . >> 

We two are a multitude. 


The exhibit closes as-it open- 
ed with pictures of children, 
happy, hopeful, full of wonder 


and play. : 

Although told in _ pictures, 
without captions, except for 
quotations selected from _ the 
great literature of the world—the 
“Family of Man” is a profound - 
story. Its meaning differs for each 
individual as it recalls his own 
experiences in the stages of life. 
Its meaning is the same for all 
people, at its powerful climax, 
which contrasts life, good and 
bad with the awful threat ° of 
life's destruction by man’s super 
weapons. 


be'.spaced over many produc- 
tion to permit the TV audience 
to hear Homer’s words, which 
are, after all, words that the 
greatest poets, greater even than 
the TV Omnibus writer, have 
looked upon as their guide and 
inspiration. 


“example, has an exciting scene | 
- tive democracy in. its. 100 other scenes and five com- HOMER'S words werg actual- proper conclusion is that we _ 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


F ALL the _ solemn 


: words written on the 

passing of Col. Robert R. 
McCormick April 1, the 
’ ones: most interesting to 


an ex-employe were found 
in the Journal - American. 
Col. McCormick, it said, “was 

eatly instrumental . . . in rais- 

g the status of the working 
newspaperman and converting 
journalism into a_ respectable 
profession.” : 

This was the Colonel's idea, 
too. After the Jake Lingle kill- 
ing the Colonel gave an inter- 
view to a St. Louis. newspaper- 
man. (On the Tribune payroll 
as a reporter, Lingle was killed 
in 19380 by rival gangsters, and 
in the ensuing investigation it 
- was shown his income as collec- 
tor for police protection for 
illegal establishments was $60,- 
000 a year.) Apparently the 
Colonels’ idea in giving the in- 
terview was to show how un- 
necessary it was for his reporters 
to augment their income. He 
was quoted ds saying he paid 
his reporters enough to retire 
on. Asked what it was, the 
Colonel replied it was $65 a: 
week. A f 


THE TRIBUNE was a vast 
operation, a big money-maker. 
It was hated, it was laughed at, 
but it sold papers. One reason 
it did was its system of blanket 
editorial coverage. Another was 
its ruthless circulation methods. 


The period of the brutal Chi- 
cago newspaper circulation 
wars, during which Al Capone 
and other New York gangsters 
found such profitable employ- 
ment, had passed when I went 
to work there, shortly before 
the stock market crash of 29. 


But although certain gentle-— 


men’s agreement prevailed 
among publishers, the Lingle 
killing broke through them, and 
the papers again—particularly 
the Hearst papers and _ the 
Tribune city editor, Robert 
Morton Lee, sued the Hearst 
papers for claiming he was link- 
ed with Lingle. Meanwhile the 
Tribune had begun its attack 
on the American. Both sides 
then stopped. Meanwhile the 
chief of police W. F. Russell, 
had been fired, when -it was 
shown Lingle split with him 
and they jointly owned a $10,- 
- 000 stock pool. 

All of this affected’ the staff 
very little, except to increase 
the jitteriness which was areg- 
ular part of Tribune life. 


* 
EARLY I had learned that on 


the Tribune you did not ques- 
tion Tribune policy, yoy: did~not 


_ _ jest about any RRMCC assign- 


ment when you were unlucky 
enough to draw one. No matter 
how crazy it was, you took it 
with a straight face. 


effect we were given a pay cut, 
as we were permitted no more 
expense accounts. But did we 
complain? Hardly. I remember. 
when after working 13 hours a 
day six days a week for three 
weeks covering a murder trial 
Boss Lee gave me a day off. I 
was dumfounded, and _stutter- 
ed my pace 


NIGHTLY I léft the Tribune 
Tower, walked downstairs to 
Wacker Drive beneath Michigan 
Boulevard, to cross over to 


Grand Ave. to catch a trolley. 
Nightly I saw the rows and rows 
of men sleeping on the cement 


~~. 


Fitts 


® 
~ 


) 


_—_ 


THE LATE COL. McCORMICK 


ledge of Wacker Drive, used as 
a truck thoroughfare. They lay 
wrapped in newspapers, strings 
tied about their legs and waists 
to keep the papers from flap- 
ping in the biting freezing wind. 

When, under Roosevelt, fed- 
eral relief was instituted, bank 
deposits guaranteed, and, with 
the inauguration of WPA, the 
daily sight of women and chil- 
dren systematically going 
through garbage cans for food 
became less common, I was not 
the only one on the Tribune 
who secretly exulted. 

And as thé Wagner Act was 
passed, and then upheld, the 
Colonel's hatred of Roosevelt, 
and his newspaper's diatribes 
about: his diabolical commu- 
nism, increased in venom. Still, 
there were enough crime and 
other stories,~to keep me busy. 
I got few RRMcC “Must” as- 
signments. I kept quiet, except 
among intimates, outside the 
office walls. , 

In the 1936 campaign, the 
Colonel organized the Volun- 
teers. The full name was some- 
thing like the Volunteers to 
Save Your Country. Tribune 
phone operators answered the 
phone with, “Good morning. 
What have you done today to 
save your country?” But on the 
day designated for Tribune em- 

loyes to join the Volunteers, 


know of only one who did. 
* 


THAT NIGHT tke Colonel 


No Love for ‘Bertie’ 


was having a big party, with the 
Mayor and dignitaries, social 


lights and big advertisers gath- ( 


ering next door at the new 


WGN building to hear election ‘ 
was ‘ 


returns. A red carpet 
spread on the sidewalk, and a 
canopy erected. But the 
de-foie-gras was only nibbled. 
Most of the lavish viands went 
untouched. And the Colonel 


sneaked out the back entrance / 


when the returns began coming 
in 


crowds had pelted the- new 
snowy exterior of WGN with 


ate- { 


It was a wonderful election 
night in ’36. It got around that ¢ 


rotten eggs, that cleanup men | 


had been routed out in the 


7 morning to remove the 
tracks. The plate 


in the Tribune’s loop advertis- 
ing circulation office couldn’t be 


lass windows , 


repaired so soon, though. Cab- ¢ 


bages had been hurled at them, 
maybe stones, too. Piles of Trib- 
unes were burned in _ loop 


streets. 
* 


ON THE DAY of the Little 
Steel Massacre, Memorial Day, 
1937, I was off work. When I 
picked up the paper in the 
morning, and read the story, and 
saw thé picture page filled with 
pictures of cops with _ little 
pieces of stieking plaster here 
and there on their faces, I didn’t 
need to know any more. I had 
to walk for blocks to get under 
control before I could make my- 
self go to Tribune Tower. 

When I went in there was 
only a skeleton staff on duty. 
I was cornered by a photogra- 
pet. a young,-good kid I had 

een On Many an assignment 
with. ; 

With tears of anger in his 
eves, he told me, “If I could 
take you in the dark-room (wo- 
men werent allowed in it) I 
could show you the shots I made 
—all of them of pickets running, 
their backs to the police, and 
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the reader 
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Short Short Story 


NOTHING makes our hackles 


' rise like an advertisement based 


on snob appeal. In the New 
York Times recently we en- 
countered a classic example’ of 
what we mean in an ad inserted 
by the Cunard Line soliciting 
first class passengers for its 
steamship the Queen Mary. The 
text of the ad is the facsimile 
of a letter written by an ap- 
parently enthusiastic young 
woman passenger to her girl 
friend, Helen. : 

It reads: “Helen—just think of 


it. Little ol’ me surrounded by 
celebrities. An honest-to-good- 


_ness movie director has the deck 


) chair next to mine. He’s NICE. 


police firing, into their backs. | 


What shots! Do you think any 
were used? Not one! No, they 
send out someone later to get 
these phony pictures of cops 


they used.” a 
He was almost incoherent in } 


his anger. He told how he had 
stood on a roof, how a Tribune 
reporter was up there, too, and 
saw what he did. “How can 
they lie like this?” he asked furi- 
ously. I, ‘too, was so mad for 
once I didn’t keep my mouth 
shut. I went around seeing if I 
could find anyone who was con- 
cerned. Finally at four o'clock 
a copyreader came in. I began 
on him. He was sober, shook 
his head, agreed there was “a 
lot more to it than just four men 
being killed” (that was before 
the toll of dead strikers and 
picketers rose to 10) and that 
“I doubt if they understand 
here how much is involved.” 
He was worth his weight in 


ing, able police reporter who had 
his gang origins and was treated 
with deference by most police 
captains, was a good friend of 
mine. He is now dead. Once on 
an assignment I asked him a 


question about Lingle. “Listen, [ia ¢ - 


kid, you can ask me, but don't 
ask anyone else on the Tribune, 
anything,” he said, “Keep your 
nose clean, your mouth shut. 
You're educated. I'm not. But 
be smart enough to be dumb.” 
. It was excellent advice on the 
Tribune, particularly for a wo- 
man, During the deep depres- 
sion which followed, when my 
and, and every member of 
family who was workin 


lost 


~ 


were 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The passenger list reads like 
Who's .Who. Guess who I talk- 
ed to last night after dinner. . .” 

We have been thinking a lot 
about that movie director—so 
much so, that we have been able 
to-transcend time and space and 
enter the mind of the fellow. We 
can therefore give you some 
entries from his diary during 
that fateful voyage. 

* 


FIRST DAY OUT. My God, 
what stuffed shirts travel first 
class. There's a fat big business- 
man who tells me he owns a 
big block of stock in the film 
company I work for. He says 
he never sees any of my pictures 


RMS QueenMary’ 
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Cell row Conard ewherized revel agent 


[*CUNAR 


because he goes only to girlie 
shows. There is also a middle 
aged woman lush heavily be- 
decked with jewels accompanied 
by a slick young man who looks 
like a witness for the state in 
the Jelke trial. 


* 
SECOND DAY OUT. We 


have an educational institution 
which cost billions and, ye Gods, 
what it turns out. Occupying the 
cabin next to me are Mr. and 
Mrs. Bovine. The Yale Man and 
the Smith girl. He reads Read- 
ers Digest, she the Book of the 
Month. He says Taft-Hartley is 
okay except it needs TEETH. 
She wonders why we don't de- 
port Dag Hammarskjold _al- 
though she can neither spell nor 
pronounce his name. 


* 
THIRD DAY OUT. The 


1) young woman in the deck chair 
+) next to me is most annoying. 


Obviously wealthy. Obviously 


| ) illiterate. Constantly refers to 


herself as “little of me.” Wants 


| | to know who everybody is. “That 


hind ~ 


distinguished looking man _be- 
ing sick at the rail,” she said 


_ to me, “he looks just like Hum- 


phrey Bogart.” Or a little later: 


“Isn’t that handsome woman 
over there Mrs. Charles E. Wil- 


son.” And .when. a. nondescript 


‘Character asked me: for'a match; 


‘ 
. 
: 
’ 


she wanted to know if it wasn’t 
Marlon Brando. 


* 

FOURTH DAY OUT. 
Couldn’t stand that stuffy first _ 
class atmosphere any longer. I 
strolled through the second 
class lounge and along the deck 
allotted to tourist third class. 
Jumping Jehosophat, did I see 
a beautiful girl! A Polish-Ameri- 
can girl being deported. As ap- 
pealing as Lollobrigida! If they 


dont put her in the films in 
Warsaw they'll be missing a bet. 
I wish I had her back in Holly- 
wood! 

* 

FIFTH DAY OUT. The Pol- 
ish American gir¥s name is Anya 
Povolsky. She worked as a steno 
for the union in Detroit and her 
father was employed by GM, 
until the UnAmerican commit- 
tee came to town and some 
stoolie listed him as belonging 
to a left-wing fraternal order. 
They deported him and then 
when she organized a commit- 
tee for his defense they placed 
her on the blacklist, too. ; 


* 


SIXTH DAY OUT. Anya and 
I strolled the deck under star- 
light tonight. At least we tried 
to, but this third class deck is 
awfully crowded. What a girl. 
She says she never was interest- 
ed in a Hollywood career but 
did act in high school dramatics. 
Such loveliness. And a gentle, 
tender creature, except when 
she talks about Congressman Kit 
Clardy. 
* 
SEVENTH DAY OUT. Anya 
likes me! At least she said she 
didn’t really despise me, but she 
couldn’t see how a decent man 
could have hung on in Holly- 
wood so long. I think she must 
have been reading John Howard 
Lawson. I have given her a let- 
ter to the Polish Film. Agency 
in Warsaw recommending her 
highly. But she said she’ wasnt 
keen on using it. If she goes into 
films, she said, shed want to 
make it on her own merits. 


* 


EIGHTH DAY OUT. I have 
cabled Warsaw for a visa to en- 
ter Poland. I can't stop in Paris 
with dear Anya going on with- 
out me. I find it torture to bé 
away from her. | stay in tourist 
third class all the time now. 
This morning when I went up 
to my old deck chair that sim- 
pering idiot of a young woman 
asked’ me a lot of silly ques- _ 
tions. But maybe they arent 


_ silly. I am beginning to think 


she is a spy for Counterattack, 
trying to get information to put 
me on their blacklist. To the 
devil with them! If Poland and 
Anya will only have me, they 
can take my Hollywood job and 
stick it up the funnel of the 
Queen Mary. 


A Postscript | 


THERE WAS one more let- 
ter from the young woman of: 
the advertisement, although 
a neglected to print it. It 
said: 


“Dear. Helen: Mr, and Mrs. 
Bovihe have been so nice to 
little of me. The Westchester 
Bovines, you know. He manu- 
factures the Bovine Bobby Pin. 
I haven't seen the movie direc- 
tor after the third day ouf. I 
guess you have to be Queen 
Elizabeth herself to get a nod 


from that snob.” .: ; 
seeps ye: ate ae DAT «R. FH. 
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Cotton Farms Face Deat, 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON 


WEEKS AFTER the 1955 
cotton acreage had been al- 


lotted among the cotton farm- 


ers it was discovered early 


this year that “thousands of 
small farmers had their acreage cut 
to a point below even the means of 
earning a livelihood,” as Sen. Lis- 
ter Hill (D-Ala) put it. 

A “hue and cry arose among 
the small farmers. It was this, Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender (D-La) said, 
which compelled the Senate to 
take a second but fleeting look— 
at what it had wrought. 


As early as Feb. 18, when there 
was still time to do something, the 
Department of Agriculture ad- 
mitted that 55,348 tenants and 
sharecroppers had been or would: 
be “forced off’ farms due to the 
acreage curtailment this year. It 
admitted also, back in February, 
that 130,603 “small cotton farm- 
ers,” those with five acres of cot- 
ton alloted in 1954, would have 
their net income reduced by $100 
or more due to the acreage cutting 

rogram. 
prog : 

THIS YEAR’S victims will in- 
clude also those who will be 
“forced off farms due to... me- 
chanization, drought, etc.,” in the 
Department of Agriculture’s words. 

Sen. Hill put the situation after 
“the allotment, had been made 
thus: : aie . 

“The reductions in cotton acre- 
age ... have cut seriously into 
the ability of more than 200,000 
subsistence—level cotton farmers to, 


maintain even their former piti- 
fully meager standards of living. 
They have been reduced below a 
five-acre minimum each on which 


‘Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma, 


| 4 
| It would be well for working, 
farmers everywhere to take this| ra e nion 0 es 


come that means reduction in in- 
comes. which are already. at the 
$200 and $300 level and below.” 


In Alabama, he said, “almost 40) 


percent” of the cotton farmers: have 
“allotments of “less than five acres.” 

Those who will be hit this year 
in Florida already live in “abject 
poverty,” says Sen. Spessard Hol- 


include an over-all-increase in cot- 
ton acreage to take care of the big 
operators, was passed. 


‘offered : another amendment ‘pro- 
viding the same proportionate in- 
crease in WHEAT acreage. The 
Case amendment was adopted. 


And then, with a minimum of 
debate, the,bill as amended to in- 


land (D-Fla). In the state which he 
represents in the Senate, “most of 


the cotton farmers are very poor. 
Most of them are colored people. 
They live on a very small parcel! 
of land, and too often they live in 
shacks which would not be rec-| 
ognized as proper habitations for 
human beings in some other states,” 


he said. 


In an attempt to offset the 
spreading and deepening agricul- 
tural crisis in the South, cotton) 
acreage has been cut from 27 mil- 
lion acres in 1952 to 21 million in 
1954 and to 18,183,000 acres for: 
the current year. 


* 


WHEN the “hue and cry” of 
the small farmers was heard, the 
House of Representatives passed a’ 
bill to insure that no small farmer 
would be cut below five acres. 
Because of the Department otf: 
Agriculture opposition the Senate 
cut this guarantee to four acres. 

Then the Senators representing 


the states where big cotton opera- 
tions dominate — California, New. 


demanded an overall increase in’ 
acreage. 


Sen. Ellender said this proposal, 
was accepted by the senators from 
the states where there are many, 
small cotton farmers because they 
felt this big-cotton support would | 
ensure passage of the bill pro- 
viding relief for the small cotton. 
farmers. | 


to grow cotton. Translated into in- 


The Senate bill, as amended to 


crease cotton acreage, and to in- 
crease wheat acreage, and to sus- 
tain the 4-acre cotton farmer, and 
the small (30-acre) wheat farmer, 
was DEFEATED by a vote of 


51 to 39. 
* 


THUS even the meager pro- 
posal which the “hue and cry of 
the small farmers” had called: forth 
was defeated. “These extreme 
hardship cases—largely subsistence 


. 


farmers at extremely low-income 


Then Sen. Francis Case (R-SD)| 


levels” were deprived of even “one- 
years respite,” in Sen. Hill’s words. 
They have been deprived of what 
“3 called “desperately needed re-' 
ief. : | 


In the U. S. Senate the conni-| 
vance of big-operator spokesmen—_ 
Dixiecrats, or Republicans like 
Kuchel and Knowland, or Demo- 
crats like Anderson of New Mex-: 
ico—abetted by the senators from’ 
the wheat states won this round 
for the Eisenhower-Benson regime. | 


The livelihood of tens of thou- 
sands of small cotton farmers will 
be sacrificed. 


| 


lesson to heart, for what happens) - 


this year to tens of thousands of| 
cotton farmers can happen next} 
year to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers in other crops. | 

Nor should it be forgotten that! 
if the labor movement had moved! 
early and vigorously, the result! 
could have been different. 


WORDS THAT WILL LIV 


thoroughly impractical method 
of settling the differences be- 
tween governments, 

Thomas Jefferson, himself a 


This speech, from which we 
present excerpts, was the last one 
prepared by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. It was to have been deli- 
vered at the Jefferson Day din- 
ner in. 1945. Roosevelt's death 


intervened. 


n 7 ° 


AMERICANS are gathered 
together this evening in com- 
munities all over the country to 
pay tribute to the living memo- 
ry of Thomas Jefferson—one of 
the greatest of all democrats; 
and I want to make it clear 
that I am spelling that word 
“democrats” with a small d. 


In this. historic year, more 
than ever before, we do well to 
consider the character of Thomas 
Jefferson as an American citizen 
of the world. 

We, as Americans, do not 
~ a to deny our responsibil- 
ity. 

Nor do we intend to aban- 
don our determination that’ 
within the lives of our children 
and our children’s children, 
there will not be a third world 
war. : 

We seek. peace — enduring 
peace: More than an end to war, 
we want an end to the begin- 


nings of all wursry (an) ,end 
to this brvtal, fh ep and 


~ 


distinguished scientist, once 
spoke of “the brotherly spirit of 
Science, which unites into one 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


(The above is a reproduction 
of a drawing by Hugo Gel- 

| Jert, one of a half dozen of 
his masterpieces included in 
the recently issued . Gellert 
Portfolio which . eag 
Whitman, Beethoven, Pau 
Robeson, available at Art of 

\)Roday, Galleny,i118 .W. 57 
St, NYC.) 


Documents from 
American History | 


family all its votaries of what- 
ever grade, and however widely 
dispersed throughout the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe.” 
Today, science has brought all 
the different quarters of the 
globe so close together that it 
is impossible to isolate them one 
from another. 


Today, we are faced with the 
preeminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cul- 
tivate the science of human re- 
lationships—the ability of all 
peoples, of all kinds, to live to- 
gether and work together in the 
same world, at peace. 

Let me assure you that my 
hand is the steadier for the work 
that is,to be done, that I move 
more firmly into the task, know- 
ing that. you=millions and mil- 
lions of you—are joined with me 
in the resoWe to make this work . 
endure, — 

Fhe. work, my friends, is 
peace. More than an end of this 
war—an end to the beginning of 
all wars. Yes, an end, forever, to 
im i unrealistic. settle- 
ment of the differences between 7 
governments by the mass killing 
of people, be 


By Fderated Press 


‘SECURITY’: It seems obvi- 
ous—as the CIO and other pub- 
lic groups have been telling a 
Senate committee—that the gov- 
ernments program against se- 
curity risks has been carried to 
ridiculous, self-defeating lengths. 


. . » Now comes another silly 
case—this time affecting not a 
government bureau but private 
industry. Douglas Aircraft 
bought, from an un-named engi- 
neer-inventor, an invention for 
a “vital’ starting device for jet 
planes. But, because of al- 
leged seourity, the company 
cant hire or consult with the 
inventor about his own inven- 
tion! How ridiculous can_ se- 
curity get? If the inventor, who 
sold this vital secret to the air- 
craft company, is a_ security 
risk, then—logically—isn’t his in- 
vention a security risk? Isn't 
Douglas Aircraft a security risk? 
Isn't Charlie Wilson, Secretary 
of Defense, a security risk for 
having permitted the firm to 
buy and use the invention? 
There’s no limit to the silly 
aspects of these cases. It’s about 
time for some plain common 
sense about security; for an end 
to setting up of security officers 
as the bosses of government 
agencies and defense contract 
firms; and a return to estab- 
lished principles of democratic 
justice, in order to prevent this 
spreading area of ridiculous and 
dangerous abuses.—-CIO News. 


* 


LABOR UNITY: The first 
efforts to end the split in organ- 
ized labor, which took place in 
1935, began two years later... . 
Each time, although definite 
progress toward a meeting of 
minds was achieved, the con- 
ferences broke up in failure. It 
became apparent that the bit- 
terness engendered by _ inter- 
union rivalry on the, organiza- 
tional field served to defeat 
every sincere effort at the top 
level to end that rivalry... . 
Thus, when unity negotiations 
were again undertaken in 1953, 
it was agreed on both sides that 
in order to attain constructive 
results it might be helpful as a 
first step to seek a way to end 


cided to appoint a 


} union raiding. »,»\. Ut ,was der, Da 
eee. 7 committee. Pha, Ba 


4 


of research experts from’ both 
sides to get the facts. They 
made a thorough study and sub- 
mitted a joint report. That 
document was shocking. It in- 
formed the conferees, on the 
basis of official records, that 
raiding was widespread, that it 
was extremely costly and that 
the net result was negligible. 
In other words, neither side has 
made any significant gain from 
all the time, effort and money 
expended in raiding other unions 
or defending itself from raids. 
As practical trade unionists, the 
members of the _ negotiatin 
committee unanimously came’ 
that this was bad business. In 
short order, they negotiated a 
no-raiding agreement. . . . 
—George Meany, in The Fed- 
erationist. 
* 


THREE WHEAT PRICES: 
Labor has always supported 
legislation designed to help the 
farmers, on the ground that they 
and city workers are “in the 
same economic boat” and sink 
or swim together. But Congress 
should carefully consider a bill 
which has been approved by a 
majority of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. Most news- 
paper reports say only that the 
bill would end Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson’s “flexible” farm 
price supports and again “fix” 
most supports at 90 percent of 
parity. That’s all to the good, 
but there’s more to the bill. It 
proposes a “three price’ system 
for wheat: (1) 100 percent of 
parity for wheat consumed in 
this country as human food. 
(2) A lower price for wheat con- 
sumed as animal food. (3) A 
still lower price for wheat ex- 
ported to foreign countries. In 
effect, even the poorest families 
in this country, every time they 
bought bread, would be _ sub- 
sidizing livestock growers and 
wheat consumers in other coun- 
tries.—Labor. 

* 

THE MATUSOW CASE: The 
most alarming thing about the 
whole Matusow case is that the 
manipulators of perjured  evi- 
dence are not under official fire. 
Are we to damn Matusow, the 


tool, and not so much as slap 
ria ck alta: the, tool 


ouse Worker. 


*\ pee. 


. * 


THE SHAD WON'T TALK 


(Continued from Page 1) 
shells on Croton Point attest. 

I ASKED WHY he continued 
to catch™fish when the calling 
is so uncertain and he smiled, 
evading the question. Maybe 
it’s because I havé a strong back 
and a weak mind, he laughed, 
making a deft twist with his 
needle and setting another 
strand into place. But he comes 
back, year after year, even 
though once there were twelve 
of them who fished here and 
now there is only he and his 
partner, over there. [is part- 
ner is a Negro, broad across the 
chest and_ shoulder, whose 
glance had that special quality 
which men who challenge na- 
ture seem to have. It is, I think, 
piercing and yet serene as though 
the dawns and sunsets, the 
wind and wave, have peace in 
them. At least there is no boss 
on the immediate premises and 
perhaps men like John Foster 
Dulles seem to shrink to size. 

I suppose there is somethin 
to that for this is the time o 
year when hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans, millions 
perhaps, are fetching their fish- 
ing rods out of the cellars, get- 
ting their licenses, and heading 
out to the stream to pit their 
skill against the cunning trout, 
and, I assume, being no Izaak 
Walton, escape for a moment 
from the alarums of the news- 


paper. 
* 


THE SHAD FISHERMAN 
works at the General Motors 
plant in Tarrytown most of the 
year but he came to manhood 
accompanying his father out to 
the channel and he.is not chang- 
ing the ways of his fathers. The 
season starts, he said, about 
March 15 and continues until 
June 1. There are only about 


200 fishermen left of the thou- 
sands in his mag But you 


never get to be a millionaire 
on shad, he smiled, as some 
newspapers have intimated. 

Nearby stand tiers of empty 
wooden, boxes which he packs 
with shad when they run, lays 
them in ice, and ships them by 
truck to the New York market. 

The Bureau of Marine Indus- 
try, at Albany, will tell you that 
the last year for which they had 
figures, 1953, 458,000 poynds 
of shad were caught by these 
fishermen. This compares with 
two million pounds in 1944 and 
a million in 1943. You can see 
how the shad comes in his own 
sweet time and in his own incor- 
rigible way. 


- the way up to Columbia County, 
but most of the catch is from 
about 125th St. up past Ossin- 
ing, it seems to him. Why, he 
cannot tell, but that is the way 
it is and nobody can tell un- 
less he can talk to a shad. 

It comes into the Hudson 
from the ocean to breed: the 
female lays the eggs which the 
male covers with his milk that 
“fertiles them.” The fry live 
for a year or two in fresh water 
and then head out to sea. The 
authorities tell you it is the same 
wherever this species of the 
herring family is found, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and in the 
Mediterranean. The Hudson 


seems to be a favorite breeding | 


spot, perhaps the one they like 
most in the world. 

He is a strange fisherman, he 
confesses, for he does not like 
the taste of fish because, maybe, 
he ate so much of it when he 
was a kid. (‘His father loved 
every variety, had them on the 
table seven suppers a week 
damn _ near. 

He is a taciturn man whose 
observations come slowly, reluc- 
tantly, it seemed, as he wove his 
needle through the strands of 
the expensive nylon. Some say 
the water is polluted and may- 
be that is why less of the shad 
seem to come here than they 
did in his boyhood. And now, 
he says, surprising me, tying 
the end of one strand to an- 
other, “That damn_ hydrogen 
stuff is coming along moat (7 
poisoning: the water as it is poi- 
soning the air.” 

Leastways he was going out to 
the middle of the river, which 
is no haven of peace. The waters 
there are often turbulent, “seas” 
he called them, and he left the 
impression it is no place to sit 
and muse. It is hard work and 
thefe have been times when he 
and his partner have hauled in 
some 2,100 pounds a catch. He 
did not call it fun but it does 
help the pocketbook. 

It_is a way of adding to his 
wage, that’s clear, yet I sur- 
mise there is -something more 

_here.. The equivalent time in 
industry would net him at least 
the same, maybe more, but he 
also intimated that that time 
would not have the tang and 
the challenge which comes when 
you haul a net in heavy with 
the flashing, squirming catch. : 
Something is alive in him, you 
suspect, that goes way back 
when man was young and knew 
his seasons and his quarry as 
well as his descendant knows 
gears and gasoline. 


_ THE NETS are ‘strung all 


(Continued from Page 4) 
~that radiation from the test ex- 
plosions can be fatal to persons 
who have low resistance to cancer. 
On March 23 Prof. Pauling propos- 
ed the halting of all further test 
‘nuclear explosions by both the U.S. 
and USSR. He urged a halt to the 
arms race and peace conferences 
among the big powers, including 
China 


On March 21 in England an- 
other Nobel prize winner, Prof. 
Frederick Soddy, said H-bomb ex- 
plosions “are fouling the air with 
radioactivity’ and “it is nonsense 
to say it is harmless. 

On March 23 Prof. Joseph Rot- 
blat who helped make the world’s 
first atomic bomb at Los Alamos 
said “future generations of all na- 
tions’ faced “disease, malforma- 
tion and mental disability for our 
folly unless effective curbs are 
placed on hydrogen weapons.” 

On March 6 The Federation of 
American Scientists, which con- 
sists of the nation’s leading phy- 
sicists and chemists, yore. of 
the danger to future generations 
from increasing test explosions. 
The Federation called for United 
Nations’ action 4 ‘stop the tests. 


THE HORRORS of atomic dan 
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i plastic surgery. 


tinued test explosions in this 


E WARNS OF FALLOUTS 


ment that a group of Japanese’ 


women from Hiroshima will be: 


coming here soon for plastic sur- 


gery. 

As reported by the sponsors of! 
the humanitarian project, The 
Saturday Review~ magazine, this 
group has become known as the 
“The Hiroshima Maidens.” They 
are two dozen girls, now ranging 
in age from 19 to 24, 


Norman Cousins, editor of the’ 
Saturday Review, has been work- 
ing for some time on the project 
to bring these girls to America 
In his maga- 
zine fApril 9) he describes some 
of the heartbreaking. difficulties he 
had trying to get support for the 
project. He tells of approaching 
a foundation which turned him 
down because they feared “the po- 
litical views of the girls and was 
reluctant to furnish ammunition 
to some future Congressional in-| 
vestigating committee.” : 


ie 
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| by lester rodney 
What TV Hath Wrought .. . 


WE HATE to sound a negative note about our national past- 
time while the new season is less than a week old, but. .. . 

We have just been. studying the 1955 minor league setup, as 
revised and consolidated, and the ominious word is that the minors 
are dying a slow but steady death unless something drastic is done 
to effect’ a turnabout. 

Most fans knew in a general. sort of way. that television has 
hurt the minor leagues, but how many knew such startling facts 
as these: 

The Boston Red Sox are now the only team all New England 
has in organized baseball. In cities like Hartford, Springfield, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury and Providence where minor league ball 
once flourished, the ball parks are closed. | 

There are now nine, states without any representation what- 
soever in organized baseball. A state like New Jersey is one of them. 

Twenty-three minor leagues have folded in the past five years. 

Thére are now 39 cities with 100,000 population or over with- 
out any baseball. In addition to the big New England cities named 
above, such cities as Newark, Dayton, Akron and Miami with popu- 
lations of a quarter million and up are unrepresented. 

What does this all mean? It means that the comfortable pic- 
ture of a solid structure with the big leagues resting in, a foundation 
graduating down to the smallest cities, with a steady stream of 
players moving up toward the top, is no longer remotely like 
the reality. The happy cliche about every town cheering its own 


team is just fiction. 
* 


Minor League Warnings Ignored 


HOW LONG BEFORE the majors feel the impact? The 
minors are the grass roots of the game, the testing, and proving 
grounds, the schooling and finishing grounds. You cant steadily dry 
up the roots without it beginning to affect the tree. The number 
m players who make the majors without minor, league develop- 
ment is historically infinitesimal. The Jeap from college baseball 
to the big leagues is not like the leap from college football to pro 
football, but more like that from the Michigan marching band to 
the Philharmonic. The most remarkable of college players, like for 
instance the fabulous Minnesota U. pitcher Paul Giel, with all his 
speed, power and athletic virtuosity, must spend an unhappy two 

ears way over his head on the Giant bench because of the 
onus rule until he can go to the minors and start to learn his 
trade through working and normal development. 

We don’t want to exaggerate the immediate picture. There are 
still 32 minor leagues starting out this year. By classification they 
include the “open” Pacific Coast League, the two triple A loops, 
three Double A (which includes the Mexican League), 3 A, 7 B, 
8 C and 9D leagues. But this is a far cry from the picture of ten 
years ago, and the direction is clearly not toward coming back. 
In brief, it figures to get worse before it gets better. 

* 


Football $$$$ and ‘Communism’ 


THE “CULPRIT”? It can't ALL be television's fault, true, 
but the evidence is too dramatic to ignore that a good part of the 
blame belongs to TV and the lure of sponsor's dough. “Minor league 
cities within range of big league airwaves have curled up and 
died. Newark, a city of almost a half million, with a rich, success- 
ful Triple A minor league tradition, is a prima example. The fans 
obviously couldn’t figure paying to see International League base- 
ball when they could see Joe DiMaggio for nothing. Same with 
Jersey City. 

In addition to this unavoidable proximity to the TV -point of 
origin, big league ball has been radiating out across nearby states. 
Gov. Edwin Johnson of Colorado, who also happens to be president 
of the Western League, has been warning at the top of his voice for 
years that the majors are eating their own babies by unrestricted 
televising into minor league territories. 

Television, of course, has also affected big league attendance 
figures. But a close race, and good games will still bring out crowds, 
since the difference between the real thing in person and the limited 
TV view of the same thing is 
still a big difference to the real 
fan. The difference between the 
actuality of minor league ball 
and a restricted view of more 
attractive major league ball, is 
something else again. 


only to football players and the 
place of footballin college life, 
but to the lesser cain and more 
widely participated in sports, 
because college football tradition- 
ally finances the non-profitable 
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heavy TV incomes sharing the 
loot with other member schools 
(in the event of pay as you go 
television for sports the sum 
would as astronomical) brought 
an outraged blast from the presi- 
dent of Notre Dame “un-Ameri- 
can .... socialistic.” 

The NCAA’s attempts ta hold 
the dam may not be long for 
this world against the unrelent- 
ing pressure of the biggies, who- 
as noted, have the average fan 
on their side, though for differ- 


ent reasons. 
* 


Draft Hurts Too 


BACK TO BASEBALL .... 
with which we started. When 
widespread  televising began, 
and some fears were expressed 
about its effects on attendance, 
the cheerful theory was put for- 
ward that television, like radio, 
would HELP attendance by 
making more fans. It has more 
fans all right, but television fans. 
Seeing is more than hearing. 

From a look at the minor lea- 
gue setup it is apparent that on 
the whole southern minor lea- 
gue are holding up better than 
those of the other regions. Twen- 
ty of the thirty two leagues are 
entirely in the south, and south- 
erm cities are in several of the 
middle leagues as welKk There 
are four leagues still going in 
the state of Texas alone. . 

This can be obviously attri- 
buted to the greater distance 
from big league cities, as well 
as to some degree perhaps to 
more consistant baseball weather. 
Yet it is freely admitted that 
many of the southern leagues 
were saved by the ending of 
jimcrow afid the introduction of 
Negro players. Leagues like the 
historic Sally League would have 
folded three years ago without 
the infusion of new talent and 
new fan interest which finds 
Negro players on teams in cities 
like Montgomery, the “cradle of 
the Confederacy,’ Savannah, 


Jacksonville etc. 
* 


ANY OTHER DIRECTIONS 
beside TV to look-for the alarm- 
ing drying up of the minors? 
Certainly. Without any question 
at all, the draft, taking young 
men for two years just at the 
time they would be going into 
the minors if that were their 
career, has hurt. 

There are other oddities where 
you cant lay it all to TV, like 
the big city of Miami, out of 
range of big league {V. The 
answer? Perhaps too many other 
attractions, fishing, ——s 
weather all the time, dog an 
horse racing, a look at the — 
ers in the spring, all too ric 
for interest in lower minor lea- 
gue ball, which Miami had. 

To some extent, the narrowing 
base of our minors in develop- 
ing and providing talent is being 
filled by winter ball in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela and 
Mexico. There are more big lea- 
gue scouts to be found in San 
Juan or Havana in December 
than in any U. S. minor league 
town in July. The International 
League has already grabbed 
Havana. Only travel difficulties 
hold back possible expansion to 
San Juan and Caracas, and per- 


Without taking anything away 
from the enthusiasm of Wiscon- 
sin for its Braves, do all those 
who marvel at the fantastic Mil- 
waukee attendance figures rea- 
lize that the Braves do NOT tele- 
vise a single game? Makes a dif- 
ference in attendance. When 
the novelty of big league ball up 
there wears off a bit, and the 
attendance levels off to just good 
average _attendance,. well. see 
what the combination of de- 
creased gate receipts and in- 
creased Ciaecdishenesitd by TV 
sponsors will Sout 


Throughout the world an in- South Holding 


tensive campaign is now under- 
way to international agreement to 
destroy all stocks of nuclear wea- 
pons. Public pressure against con- 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL. is 
going through TV troubles even 
more pronounced, with the 
smaller colleges suffering from 
the effects of the national tele- 
vising of the big gamies. Over 
70 colleges have already been 


orced to drop the game sifce 
grew ‘t The is 'a blow not 
AY ST Tage 


— 


college athletic program. | 

A big time college collects 
about $150,000 from each tele- 
vised game. Notre Dame, which 
makes a big thing out of football, 
has been leading the squawk 
against the NCAA’s desperate 
attempt to save the small school 
programs by limiting televising 
to a Game of the Week, with no 
college to appear more than once. 
The Big Ten is also pressing for 
unrestricted televising. The 
state legislatures involved in 
this conference have all passed 
resolutions demanding the right 
of the particular state schools to 
televise all their games. They 
undoubtly havé the average Mr. 


_television owner of the state 


with them. It is very complicited. 
They want their choice of the 
best football, naturally, and the 
teams most interesting to them. 
Quite a complicated dilemna. 

Timid su by the 
NCAA looking to a program of 
the big football ‘schools! with 


haps not for long. 

But this does not solve the 
palpable tragedy of staggering 
minor league ball in our country, 
nor open a single closed park in 
New England, New Jersey or 
Ohio. 

The solution? Well, . nobody. 
seems to be listening to Ed 
Johnson or the anguished minor 
league moguls, so theyre not 
apt-to listen to me. 

Do you think it is “dragging 
in socialist propoganda by the 


tail” to say that the dilemna of 


television and baseball _is first 
of all and basically a dilemna of 
the inability of a system based 
on profits to come to terms with 
marvellous new social develop- 
ments? If you think this is not 
the case, try to talk to a base- 
ball magnate about separating 
him from some sponsors TV 
dough for the long range good 
of our. national pastime. He 
‘wont’ hear you. » aes Ht 
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SCIENCE 


NOTEBOOK 


Some Problems of the Aged 


AMERICANS are living longer 
than they did 50 years ago and 
the peftcentage of citizens over 
65 has jumped enormously in 
that short space of time. 

In an article titled “Life In An 
Aging America,” Dr. Martin 
Gumpert notes the fact.that 100 
years, ago only one out of 38 
Americans was over 65. By 1900 
the proportion was up to one 
out of 25. Today the figure is 
one out of 13. 


In 1900 there were 3,080,000 
Americans over the - traditional 
age of “retirement’—65. Today 
there are over 13,000,000. By 
1980, Dr. Gumpert estimates, 
we may expect to have about 
20,000,000 in _ age group. 


THE JUMP in the number of 
Americans over 65 is due, of 
course, to the decrease in infant 
mortality and medical research 
which has developed new treat- 
ments for chronic ailments. 

Medical science believes, ac- 


cordingly, that the natural life 


span of a human being should 
be somewhere between 115 and 
125 years—if total - protection 
from disease could be achieved. 

But the: life of the average 
American over 65 today is not a 
happy one, says Dr. Gumpert. 
He quotes the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, which in a recent report 
found that 3,500,000 citizens 
over 65—or. one-third of this 
group—have no cash income at 
all. 

The remaining two-thirds have 
a median cash income of $808. 
Only 10 to 20 percent reach 65 
with enough saved to support 
themselves. 

WHATS TO BE DONE? 

The Gumpert article, which 
appeared in the January, 1955, 
issue of the magazine Solidarity, 
says that much more than an 
increase in old-age benefits is 
needed to meet this developing 
problem. 

For as the number of over-65 
citizens rises, the burden of sup- 
porting them falls increasingly 
on those who are still employed. 

“It seems evident,” says Dr. 
Gumpert, “that the solution of 
our old-age problem—in plain 
words, to enable the majority of 
us to lead a happy and secure 
life until déath—is impossible if 
we do not decide to change 
accustomed social patterns. 


“THE CHANGE” in- accus- 
tomed sbcsai patterns, Dr. Gum- 
pert says, would have four goals: 
preservation of our social func- 
tions, requiring a continuity 
throughout our whole life span, 
of growth in information, knowl- 
edge and understanding; the 
preservation of health; the 
preservation of skill and the 
preservation of ‘our emotions 
and inspirations. 

This would be a total program 
of “education for a longer lite” 
and would have to begin in the 
kindergarten and end only “in 
the face of death.” 

To reach these goals, Dr. 
Gumpert writes, “we must dis- 


card right at the start two dan- 
gerous misconceptions concern- 
ing old age: The idea of retire- 
ment, and the idea of progres- 
sive decline as the unavoidable 
companion of aging.” 

Learning and working, the 
doctor says, are indispensible 
functions of living. Idleness and 
stagnation are equivalent to 
death. 

* 


_ IT IS ridiculous, the doctor 
says, that people should “retire” 


from life while they are still 
breathing. “The linkage of re- 
tirement from business to a cer- 
tam chronological~ age is a 
crime.” 

The age of the individual, 
therefore, has nothing whatever 


to do with his ability to perform 
useful work—continued health 
being present. 

A person might well have to 
“retire” at 20 if he is perma- 


nently disabled. But if he is well . 


there is no reason for him to 
retire just because he or she is 
65, 70 or even 85. 

Some of the greatest and most 
creative work in the world has 
been and still is being done by 
“aged” people. “Fortunately,” 
says Dr. Gumpert, “though our 
physical faculties start to dimin- 
ish between the ages of 20 and 
30, our mental faculties are fully 
dev ‘eloped only around the age 
of 35, and if they are not wil- 


fully neglected they can remain 

on their level of greatest devel- 

opment up to the greatest age.” 
* 

Such individuals as Galileo, 
Spencer, Goethe .and Verdi, in 
the past (and Einstein, Frank 
Lloyd Wright and many others 
today) provide the proof of this 
statement. 


“Most people stop learning— 
at high school graduation—be- 
fore they start thinking,’ Dr. 
Gumpert says. 

Education for a longer life, 
the scientist says, must develop 
in three different directions: 
“Most of all, we must educate 
the educators. ... We must edu- 
cate the younger generation. .. . 


((.ontinued on Page 14) 
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Your Health 


By Federated Press 


ACTH and Cortisone Prove In- 
effective Against Rheumatic 
Fever 


WE HAVE come to accept. 


gains scored by medical science 
almost for granted. We assume 
that most illnesses that now 
afflict us will go into oblivion, 
even as the dozens of ailments 
which once terrified our parents, 
but now no longer hold any 
threat. 


It may therefore surprise 
some when we learn that there 
are setbacks along the road of 
medical progress. Such is the 
case with the knowledge that 
the hormone. substances, ACTH 
aml cortisone, do not offer any 
really significant advances in 
the treatment of rheumatic 
fever, the disease which causes 
more crippling illness among 
children than any other, and 
which is second only to cancer 
as a killer of school-age chil- 
dren. 

Five or six years ago, en- 


couraging reports began to ap- 


pear from medical. authorities, 
reports that indicated ACTH 
and cortisone were scoring sub- 
stantial success against rheu- 
matic fever inthe disease’s 
acute stage. Since no peers, dr 
had ever been really successfu 

in the treatment of..the ail- 
ment, this was ead 506 new 


en 
a nat a $4 


to doctors, even more important 
to parents. For a_ while, it 
looked as if another miracle 


drug” had been born. 


However, contradictory _re- 
ports started to come in. Some 
doctors indicated that what had 
appeared to be ‘effective treat- 
ment of rheumatic fever at first, 
later turned out to be only a 
suppressing of the symptoms of 
the diseas®. Some vital ques- 
tions needed answering, ques- 
tions such as: 


1. Does ACTH or cortisone 
actually shorten the duration of 
rheumatic fever attack? 2. Do 
the hormone substances reduce 
the greatest danger of rheumatic 
fever, permanent heart dam- 
age? 3. How do ACTH and 
cortisone stack up against as- 
pirin, the traditional medication 


att 


) 


‘pa 


Bad | 
sets) 


in rheumatic fever cases? 
* 

TO OBTAIN the answers to 
these questions the Medical Re- 
search Council of Great Britain, 
the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society and _ the 
Council on Rheumatic Fever 
and Congenital Heart Disease 
of the American Heart Asspcia- 
tion joined together in a co- 
operative study. The aim was 
to study as many Cases as pos- 
sible, and compare the results 
of those treated with the hor- 
mone substances and_ those 
treated with aspirin. Thirteen 
centers of study, were set up, six 
in the U. S., six in Great Britain 
and one in Canada. A total of 
497 youngsters (under 16) were 
treated at these centers: 162 
cases were treated with ACTH, 
167 with cortisone and 168 with 
aspirin. After completion of the 
first 61 weeks of the study, a 
report was issued: which said: 

“The three randomly con- 
structed groups on ACTH, 
cortisone and aspirin were not- 
ably alike in most respects at 
the start of the trial... . There 
was no evidence that any of the 


_three agents resulted in uniform 


termination of the disease and 


on all treatments some patients 


developed fresh manfestations 
during treatment... . At the 
end of one year there was no 
significant difference between 
the three treatment groups in 
the status of the zo 
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Salad Dressings 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


SALAD DRESSINGS 

Salads of all kinds have be- 
come an important part of the 
American diet today, ranging 
from the tossed green salad 
which is a popular. accompani- 
ment to dinner meals to the 
heartier main-dish ‘salads which 
are staples all the year around. 

With the wide variety of 
French and mayormnaise type 
dressings on the market, it is 
easy to get into the habit of 
just a few dressings over and 
over. Homemade dressings offer 
variety and economy and are so 

to make. Here are three 
different dressings that are 
uncooked and especially wel- 
come for spring salads. 
Sour Cream Dressing: 

1 cup cream; 1 tbs. sugar; 
l tsp. salt;; 2 tbs. vinegar and 
1 tbs. lemon juice OR 3 tbs. 
vinegar. 

Mix dry ingredients and 
cream; add the acid and blend 
well. Store in the refrigerator. 
Bacon Dressmg: 

2 slices bacon and fat; 2 tbs. 
sugar; 4% cup vingear; % tsp. 
salt. 

Fry the bacon until crisp and 
crumble it. Into the same pan 
with the fat add the vinegar, 
sugar and salt. Stir and pour hot 
over greens or salad. Finely 
chopped onions may be added 
to this dressing if desired. 
Thick French Dressing: 

% cup sugar; 1 tsp. paprika; 
2 tsp. salt; 142 cups salad oil; 
1 can tomato soup; 1 tsp. 
minced onion; 1 pkg. prepared 
pectin; 1 tsp. dry mustard; -2/3 
cup vinegar; 1 tsp. Worcestshire 
sauce; | clove garlic, if desired. 

Mix all ingredients and beat 
with egg beater. Store in refri- 
gerator. This dressing will not 
separate and keeps well. 

APRIL PLENTIFULS 

Ham for Easter dinner and 


hormones (which isn’t saying 
too much) and a whole lot cheap- 
er. In addition, the report notes 
that there are more likely to be 
toxic side effects—socalled aller- 
gic reactions—to the hormone 
substances thah to aspirin. 


* 


HOWEVER, the cooperative 
study scientists do not wholly 
discourage using hormone sub- 
stances. They point out there 
were some cases where they were 
more effective than aspirin, and 
that in the long run it is the 
attending physician who must 
decide, At any rate the study 
is continuing, with reports 
scheduled at regular cited 

Whether there may be a dif- 
ference “in the status of the 
heart” among the three treat- 
ment groups after a longer time 
has elapsed is one of the ques- 
tions the cooperative rheumatic 
fever study will seek to answer 
in future reports. A minimum of 
five years follow-up of the 
patients included in the study 
is held necessary before evalu- 
ation can be undertaken of the 
possible long- ‘range effect. of 
the three drugs in preventing 
rheumatic heart disease. 

Though the study is continu- 
ing for excellent reasons, it is 
difficult not to conclude at this 
point that the hormone sub- 
stances offer little hope for vic- 


tims of rheumatic fever. This ne- 


gative news lends added im- 
resent cam- 
age to prevent rhematic fever 

prompt treatment of the 


3 rH, noma infections which 


,to.. to_ it. Obviously, pre- 
n is the best’ defense. 


HAMMELL 


good supplies of fresh and cured 
pork and pork products top the 
list of plentiful foods for April. 
Last fall’s pig crop, already 
started to market, was 16 per- 
cent larger than last year’s and 
heavy marketing of pork will 
be at meat counters all over the 
country. 

Fresh and processed oranges 
and grapefruit as well as raisins 
and prunes for tangy sauces and 
garnishes for pork products will 
also be in good supply. The 
heavy supplies of canned snap 
beans and corn will continue to 
be featured and there will be 
generous offerings of rice, frozen 
and canned fish, beef, eggs, 
milk and cheese. 


WINDOW WASHING 


Homes that have extra large 
windows, structural glas room 
dividers and large areas of plate 
glass mirrors, need to have these 
glass surfaces washed with extra 
care. Use hot water and soap 
suds; for a glosy finish add a 
pinch of bluing and a couple of 
tablespoons of kerosene. Add 
ammonia to the rinse water. 

Work in small, overlapping 
sections, using a sponge mop 
with built-in squeegee if pos- 
sible. Avoid window streaks by 
washing, rinsing and polishing 
the interior with horizontal 
strokes and the outside with ver- 
tical motion. You can then deter- 


_mine which side of the window 


pane needs touching up. Be 
sure no moisture touches the 
back surface of a mirror as this 
will damage the silvering. 


8106 


81-20 


(Federated Press Pattern) 


WELL SUITED 

A simply styled two-piece 
out fit that is ideal for spring 
and summer wear in one of the 
new fabrics that requires a min- 
imum of upkeep. For Pattern 
8106, which comes in sizes II, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 18 and 20, send 
35 cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, size and pattern number 
to Federated line 1150 Ave. of 
the Americas, New York, 36, 
N.Y. The latest issue of our 


.Etttern magazine contains doz- 


ers more smart, easy to sew 
styles for all ages. > ent 25 
cents for your copy Spring | 
| ‘summer 55 issue, * i 
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children to choose schools. Redding 
complained: of a court ruling in 


Delaware which still honored the 
old “separate but equal” doctrine. 


. (Continued from Page 6) 

other hand Figg presented the 
court with the remnants of slavery 
as an excuse_for continuing the 
oppressive conditions. “The first 
two months and the last’ two} - 
months of the school year shows 
50 percent Negro attendance,” he 
said, implying that because these 
children had to work in the fields, 
they were not being denied edu-' 
cational opportunities. 


As for educational qualifica- 
tions, Marshall said the answer was 
simple: “Put the dumb colored 
children with the dumb white chil- 
dren and the smart colored chil- 


dren with the smart white chil- 
dren.” And he hammered home 
again and again that there can be 
no “local option on the Constitu- 
tion” nor can there be a “mora- 
torium on the 14th Amendment.” | 


The NAACP lawyers were not 
satisfield about the method of in- 
tegration in Kansas, Delaware and 
the Dist. of Columbia. Atty. Rob- 
ert Carter, who argued the Kansas 
cases, and Attorneys Louis L. Red- 
ding (Delaware) and George E. C.| 
Hayes and James E. Nabrit (D.C.) 
joined in asking for “forthwith” 
decrees which would invalidate 
segregation statutes. The D.C. and 
Kansas lawyers did not like option- 


a decree over complete states. But 
iMarshall prophesied that a “firm 
hand” by the court would in- 
fluence public opinion and _ state 
legislatures, just as it had in the 
white primary and 
equalization. suits. In those suits, 
involving, in the pri 
division smaller than 
district, whole states complied.|Press have fabricated. 


Marshall, 
NAACP attorneys, proposed to the 
court: 


against 
Amendment.” 


segregation (to be completed “as to 
plan by September, 1955 to the 
outside September, 1956). : 


to progress. 
a day certain.” 


any . defendant attorneys, except 
al transfers which would permit the pleas for no decree. 
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INTERMINABLE litigation was 


Puzzles 


one of the veiled threats of the 
segregationists, since, as Marshall! By ROB F. HALL 


ap out, there are no “lawyer- 
ik | 


THE TRIAL of Junius 


e arguments” for enforcement ot 


newsmen at the press 
all as baffled as at the beginning. 
The trouble is that Junius Scales, 
m do-years-ago in a house’ four 
teacher pay-|blocks from this courtroom, just 
mmunist which, the Justice De- 


cases, a s 
the commercial 


e school|partment and 


U. S. District Attorney Edwin 
M. Stanley told the jury in his 
opening statement that he would 
“prove that the Communist Par- 
ty advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence, 
and that Junius Scales is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and 
that he has within his mind the 
intent to bring about the forcible 
overthrow of the government. He 
sought to impress the jurors with 
this odd sounding vocabulary 
which he insisted is necessary for 
an understanding of the issues— 
such words as proletariat, bour- 
geoisie, revisionism, Marxism 


speaking for all the 


declaration 
the 14th 


“The clearest 
violation of 


}. 


2. An immediate start On de- 


3. Order reports to be filed as 
4. Order segregation to “end on 


There were no proposals from 
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HIS FIRST witness was John 
Lautner, Hungarian - born profes- 
sional witness of the Justice De- 
partment, whose job it was to cast} 
a foreign, sinister, conspiratorial! 
atmosphere about the Communist 
Party. One brief question from| 
the government attorney was 
enough to get a flood of words 
from Lautner, with every event 
mentioned inevitably traced “to 


QUEMOY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Eastern policy has been de- 
veloped by appeasing the Know- 
land-McCarthy war clique—which 
Stevenson did not name, but whom, 
he described as “implacable ex-| 
tremists.” | 
* : 

THE CONSEQUENCE is, said 
Stevenson, that the rest of the 
world thinks that our horizon and 
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Low-priced books which inf! 


, public interest to make available”), 


might not otherwise get in these times. 


— 


vence the thinking of our times... 


Liberty Book Club is the only book club you can join today to obtain 

good books for your library, and, at the same time, influence the cul- 
. ture and thinking of our times. For Liberty is not just another bargain- 
. basement book club (although you can see that it brings you substan- 
| tial and valuable savings in low prices and free premium books). Our 
members join Liberty partly to see to it that those “dissenting, unortho- 
| dox” books (which the American Library Association says “it is in the 


—{OR 


our destiny are war. : 

The changes for the good that | 
have occurred in the Democratic | 
Party concerning Quemoy  anid| 
Matsu have not of course been| 
matched by any significant im- 
provement on the Formosa issue. 
Stevenson who eloquently describ- 
ed our isolation from our “allies” 


with membership 


on the offshore island issue is still 
trying to convince the American 
people that we can find firm allies 
on the Formosa issue. 

pee! Only this could have led him 
“= \to such an extravagance in his. 
speech as the following: “We have 
as much right to be here as any-| 
body, except perhaps the real For-' 
mosans. 

He apparently agrees, with the 
Eisenhower ' administration, how-' 
ever, in the fact that the only per-| 
sons without a right to Formosa 
are the 600 million people of 
China, of whose country Formosa: 
is a part. For, among the solutions | 
he recommended on the Formosa | 
issue — “independence, neutraliza- 
tion, trusteeship, plebiscite, or; 
whatever is wisest’—reaffiliation of 


get the wide distribution they 
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| Formosa with China was not spe- 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 West 23rd Street, New York 11 

Please enroll me in Liberty Book Club and send me the books I have checked 
below, billing me for $2.39, plus 35¢ for postage. and handling (if 1 have checked 
three books), or for $1.64, plus 25¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
two books). I understand that forthcoming selections will be described to me 
in advance in the Liberty Book Club News which I will receive each month free 
of.charge. I may decline any selection 1 do not want merely by returning a 


| cifically presented as an alterna- 
tive. 

Stevenson admitted, in . effect, 
that the reality lies somewhere, 
else than in his slanderous derid- 

fing of a great people. For in the 
Far East—where the reality of 
China is open for all to see—there 
is “the growing attraction otf 
enormous, reawakened China” 


which is inspiring the “struggle of | 


the underdeveloped countries to 
improve their condition and keep 
their i ” In contrast, 


1 ~ slander 


| against 
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ina is a great disservice to the 
ican, . It contin } to 
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under way here Monday but as day followed day, the 
table and the citizen on the stteet 


doesn’t fit the caricature of a 


Leninism. ° 
Inearby Hamilton Lake. 


'Junius Scales, said Rein, then they 
‘must determine that by his acts 
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Smith Act Trial of 


is N. C Neigh 
Si. &. MCIQGNDOIs 
: | GREENSBORO, N.C. 
Scales under the membership section of the Smith Act got 


spectators in the court room, the 
glimpsing the headlines were 


and his conduct. The evidence 
- will. show that Scales was born 
here in North Carolina, went to 
school in Greensboro and at the 
State University. All his ideas 
came to him here, in this state. 
For at school he read books, the 
_ Same books which are sold at the 
shops and are on the shelves of 


public libraries. 
* 


“SCALES was an _idealistie 

7 = said Rein. “He could have 

ad a career in any field ‘he de- 

sired, with the aid of his family’s 

wealth and position. But he felt 

he wanted to do something else 
with his life.” 


i The young defendant had con- 
cerned himself with the problems 
of war and peace, of equality be- 


SC 
Moscow.” Much of his testimony tween the — and with the 
lproblems of the working men and 


concerned alleged events in 1930) oF <oF 
when. the delasieadk wee. 4 tek ae of the state, said Rein, and 


10 pvlavi : : the decided to devote his life to 
ee eee shore s solution of these problems. That 


T] ? MP ‘solution, Scales concluded, lay in 
1€ government is prepared tO} op aiahicm. 


admit that Lautner does not know At the age of 20 Scales left the 
Scales and never eee him, but M-! university and went to work in a> 
sists that Lautner s fantastic tesO-|soxtile mill. The day after Pearl 
ee a a back-| Harbor he enlisted in the army, 
ground. serving four years. Since his hon- 

The opening statément of de-'orable discharge from the army, 
fense attorney David Rein was'said Rein, he ha? continued to 
brief and simple. If the jury must!devote himself to peace, equality 
determine what is the intent and'and economic democracy. “His 
knowledge within the mind of|conduct and way of. life are in 
glaring contrast to the charges of 
the government,’ said Rein. 
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New York Circulation Standing 


As we write this (Thursday A. M.), just one weekend short of 
the close of the national 1955 Worker-Daily Worker circulation 
campaign, were only 750 away from the national goal of 11,000 
Worker subs, and 350 short of the 2,500 Daily Worker sub goal. 

With next Tuesday the deadline f -eceipt of subs in the 
campaign, we're within sight of reaching our goals for the first 
time in several years. 

New Yorkers, themselves on the verge of reaching their state- 
wide targets, can make a substantial contribution toward the na- 
tional effort with intensive work throughout the city over the week- 
end, by seeing to it that all outstanding subs get into The Worker 
office by Tuesday. 

Following publication of final drive results next weekend, 
The Worker will report weekly on progress made toward reaching 


| all-year-round targets for subs and bundles. 


Our aim is to get at least another 4,000 Worker subs, and 
1,500 for the Daily Worker for the remainder of the year. 

But we're even more concerned with the need to develop 
Worker and Daily Worker bundle sales, indicating expansion of 
readership to new areas. Little progress has been made in the 
campaign toward increasing bundles. 

In New York, Bronxites have done the outstanding job in 
this respect. Throughout the city, however, the slight progress 
made in the course of the campaign seems to be on the way out 
as the campaign’s intensity wears off. 

As regards subs, results last week indicated the effects of the 
holiday weekend. Only some 80 Worker subs and 13 for the Daily 
Worker came in from the entire state for the week. This takes 
New Yorkers to the 98 percent mark in Worker subs, but theyre 
still 8 percent short in D. W.. subs. - 

Bronx and Queens campaigners, who were less than 100 
away from théir targets in Worker subs for the past couple of weeks, 
still have not reached them. They have lost their zip, apparently, 
but the campaign directors in the two areas tell us they] make it 
definitely this week. 

Many groups in New York have centered their attention on 
Worker subs, figuring the Dailies would come in automatically. 
As a result, heal numbers of D. W. subs which were obtainable, 
were not gotten. 

Some of these can be obtained in the next few days to help 
put both the New Yorkers and the nation over the top. 


Here are the county standings: 
WORKER 


Geal Achieved Achieved 


County — Geal 


Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 
Total 


County 
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(Continued frora Page 3) 
union shop contract. The union 
~~ batted 100 percent in its legal fight 
to reinstate Mrs. Walker until the 
case hit the California -‘Suprme 
Court. When that court announc- 
ed its far reaching decision, the 
legal aides of all sections of the 
trade union movement advised 
formula for breaking union con- 
tracts and arbitration awards was 
given sanctity by the higher court. 


For the court ruled that even 
though the firing was a violation 
of the contract, it was justified by 
the “public policy” against Com- 
munism. The majority opinion said 
“that an arbitration award which 
directs that a member of the Com- 
-munst Party who is dedidcated to 
that party's program of ety + 
force, violence and the like,’ be 
reinstated to employment in a 
plant which produces antibiotics 
used by both the military and 
civilians is against public policy 

. and will not be enforced by 


the courts.” 
* 


THE DISSENTING opinion 
sioned by justices Roger J. Tray- 
nor, Jesse W. Garter, and Chief 
Justice Phil S. Gibson, summariz- 
ed this position: 

“Thus, even though an employ- 
er is indifferent to the fact that 
an employe is a Communist and is 
therefore no longer free under a 
collective bargaining contract to 
discharge him for being a Com- 
munist, it caz nevertheless violate 
its contract not to discharge him 
for lawful union activity and use 
the fact that he is a Communist 
for its unlawful action. 

“It can do so-because this court 
lalds that the employment of a 
Communist poses such a threat to 
the security of the country that a 
contract by an employer with a 
union to keep a known Commu- 
nist in its employ is’ against public 
policy and is therefore illegal .. . 
(and) .such a contract by an em- 
ployer with thé employes is illegal. 

“Thus by judicial fiat, but with- 
out the temerity to declare that 
Communists are deprived of civil 
rights, the, court abrogates not 


| 


only the. right of employers and 
unions to contract for the employ- 
ment of Communists, but the right 
of Communists as a class to enter 
into binding contracts.” 

. 

JUST HOW far thi§ invalidation 
of contracts goes is one joint on 
which the dissenting judges had 
many questions. “Thus, can a land- 
lord break his lease with a Com- 
munist on the ground that his 
building may be sabotaged?” They 
asked. “Can a seller re to de- 
liver goods sold to a Communist 
on the ground that they may be 


used to promote Communist 73 


ivities? Indeed, can a Communis 
be licensed as a contractor? If 
contracts with Communists are 
illegal, cannot Communists them- 
selves violate them with impunity?” 

A brief filed by Bertram Edises 
representing Mrs. Walker pointed 
out that there was no evidence in 
any trial or proceedings that Mrs. 
Walker, personally, or the Com- 
munist Party as an organization 
advocated or pursued acts of 
“sabotage” or “force and violence, 
treachery, deceit, infiltration . . . 
espionage, terrorism, assassination” 
as assumed. She: has never been 
tried on these charges, Edises 
pointed out: 

“The decision -gravely under- 
mines the foundation of the arbit- 
ration system, both labor and com- 
mercial, by laying down the novel 
and untenable proposition that a 
reviewing court has power to re- 
view the merits of an arbitration 
controversy, substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the arbitrators, 
and vacate an arbitration award| 
with respect to a matter clearly 
within the scope of a valid sub- 
mission agreement.” 

* 

IT WAS on this point that the 

AFL and CIO expanded in their 


lbriefs filed with the state Supreme 


Court in behalf. of Mrs. Walker. 
Both noted that their own anti- 
Communism was well knéwn and 
it should not be inferred that they’ 
are supporting any Communist. 
activity in a case with great 


“political overtones.” 


Steel Pact Negotiations 


‘Continued from Page 3) 
on that issue. Little attention 
is given to a raise. 


Mc Donald is limited to wages 
and cannot take up GAW. He 
is thus put in a position of 
carrying the ball on wages. This 
has a an appeal to a great many 
workers who are more attract- 
ed to a substantial raise than an 
experiment with the annual 
wage idea. 

There are also some internal 
developments in both unions that 
neither Reuther nor McDonald 
can afford to overlook. The cast- 
ing of 4,000 votes—a third of 


| 


I] 


McDONALD, for the first 
time has the open opposition of 
a substantial part of his union’s 
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the AFL brief, “is that the law 
established in this field should aot 


be destroyed solely in order that 


some individual alleged Commu-}| 
{nist may not be continued in em- 


ployment.” 

It warned: “This decision ef- 
fectively destroys quick and 
ful settlement of disputes > ar- 
bitration in this field as well as in 
other fields of legitimate arbitra- 
tion. . . . Of necessity, the results 
of this arbitration must be final 
and conclusive on the parties in 
the absence of corruption or 
Mae, 


The CIO stressed the -same| 


‘points. It attacked the “public 
policy” position of ths Supreme 
Court, by stating the decision dis- 
regards, “the legislatively declar- 
ed policy of the state giving and 
protecting the right of workers to 
freedom of- association and collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

It said it violated U.S. public 
policy which “does not deprive a 
person (Communist) . . . of his 
status and rights as an employe 


under the National Labor Rela-' 


tions Act.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union brief also charged “the 
court has misapplied the doctrine 
of public policy.” 

« It said: “Instead of finding what 
the public poliey is, the court has 
declared what, in its view, it 
should be; a function, we earnest- 
ly urge, which is not the court's 
under any system of separation of 


powers. 
* 


DESPITE THE split in its own 
ranks andthe united demand of 
organized labor, the Supreme 
Court majority turned down the 
petition for a rehearing of the case. 
Mrs. Walker's lawyers are now 
preparing to take it fo the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Whether the case is accepted 
for review or not, it has done one 
thing. It has removed the cataract 
of anti-Communist hysteria that 
blinded many right wing unions 
from protecting their rights when 
those rights were attacked under 
the guise of combatting Commu- 


executive board. The situation 


was brewing for some time, but 
the upshot came when Mc- 
Donald nominated an adminis- 
trative assistant in his office to 
fill temporarily the vice-presi- 
dential vacancy and ignored the 
35 board members. Joseph Mol- 
ony, head of the New York state 
organization announced himself 
as the candidate when the ret- 
erendum vote on the post is up 
immediately after negotiations. 
The outcome of the negotiations 
may well influence the outcome 
late next summer of that test 
of power. In the meantime it is 
known that McDonald’s “mutual 
trusteeship” idea is being kick- 


the recent convention—for Carl 
Stellato, long-time critic of Reu- 
ther and some of the UAW pol- 
icies, was a surprise to the un- 
ion’s administration. : 
Stellato fought for the 30- 
hour week and 40 hours pay, 
as the chief objective, until the 
final decision was made. 
Reuther has to win somethin 
real—not just the guarant 
call-in pay for a week, or a like 
“foot-incthe-door” for GAW. 
Reuther has the unanimous sup- 
igi fc CAW BET he i 2 ag 


ed to meet: the tes 


ett « & CL 


“Our primary concern,” said'nism or protecting security. 


ed around like a joke among the 
members of USA and his critics 
in the leadership treat the idea 
cynically. The outcome of the 
wage negotiations will also in- 
fluence an estimate of “mutual 
trusteeship’ within the _ steel 
union. 


Irrespective of the factors in 
the picture, both in and out of 
the two big unions, circum- 
stances are leading up to a bar- 
gaining test Slotig two lines—for 
GAW and for a “substantial” 


Problems of Aged 


‘Continued from Page 12) 


We must educate the older peo- 
ple themselves.” 


What is needed to achieve 
these aims of education are “a 
better understanding of the 
aging process. .. . Economic and 
financial problems will have to 
be studied. . . . Employment 
practices will have to be modi- 
fied. . . . The political attitude 
toward the aged must be ana- 
lyzed, as well as that of the aged 
toward themselves.” 

* 


OLD-AGE homes and _insti- 
tutions need to be thoroughly 
re-examined; better housing for 
the aged—housing designed for 
their needs and _— capabilities— 
must be provided. 


All these problems have 
arisen from the fact that Amer- 
ica is “growing older,” Dr. Gum- 
pert says, and if it wants to 
preserve the ‘skills of its people, 
it will have to examine the 
problems that this aging process 
has created. | 

“If we accept the older citizen 
as an asset to our community 
instead of a burden, if we restore 

if 


‘4- 


~ 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘gh to the Tribune, because 
e constantly was toning down 
for the sake of the Tribune, copy 
of reporters who tried to out- 
colonel the colonel. But when 
during the depression he final- 
ly summoned his nerve and ask- 
ed for a raise because his third 
baby was on the way, he was 
told no, and that hereafter he 
should be “more continent.” 


¥ 


SOMEONE had to cover the 
coroner's inquest, and as I fig- 
ured, they decided to send a 
woman; she would be less apt 
to be beaten up if it was dis- 
covered she was from the Trib- 
une. However, another woman 
whose pro - labor sentiments 
were more concealed, was sent. 
She told me later she said she 
was from a Calumet paper, but 


MeCormick ana His Tribune 


was so terrified at every sus- 
picious glance that she was too_ 
shaken to hear much of the tes- 
timony.. This is easily under- 
stood by a glance at the lead 
of the Tribune story the morn- 
ing of the inquest: 

“Blaming communist agita- 
tors in the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization ranks for 
the Memorial Day bloodshed 
at the Republic Steel corpora- 
tion plant in South Chicago, 
Coroner Frank J. Walsh took 
personal charge of the invésti- 
gation last ‘night:” The next 
paragraph alluded to “the mob 
attack on the police who were 
guarding the company’s prop- 
erty rights.” The third alluded 
to “an attempted invasion ef 
the plant.” 

_Only by omission the reader 
could gather that the dead were 
not cops but strikers. 


- False Witness Against Unions 


(Continued from Page 7) 


indict Jencks... . 


tknowing that a good performance 


Joseph Alderman of the Justice 
Department early April, 1953... . 
“We_need you in El Paso immedi- 
ately,” he said. He then went on 
to tell me of the Grand Jury that 
was to hear the Clinton Jencks 
CdS@. . 2 0 « 

This was my first Grand Jury. 
Up until then I felt that I had 
always’ missed something because 
I had never been betore one. Be- 
ing a witness before -the Grand 
Jury was the highest honor in 
witnessdom. It was the high point 
of success in my trale of profes- 


sional witness. 
* 


THEN I LEARNED that it was 
my testimony that needed to in- 
dict Jencks—mine, and only mine— 
I was in my glory. This was big 
league staff, and I was the star. 
Without me there was no game. 
This put me on a par with Paul 
Crouch, Louis Budenz, Matt Cve- 
tic and the other stellar performers 
of the witness world. 


As I answered the questions 
from the United States Attorney 
and the jurymen, I played my part 


would put my name in lights, with 
top billing. Although I’m normally 


a fast talker, I slowed down for}. 


In less than five minutes the 
jury returned the indictment. The 
only unsatisfactory part was that 
my name didn't break in the press. - 
I had-to wait for the trial in order 
to let the world know how “in- 
famous I could be. 


(To be continued) 


this performance. I weighed my 
words, and used them to their 
greatest advantage—I wanted an 
indictment. 

Clinton Jencks was incidental to 
what I had to say. I painted ‘a 


|picture to that Grand Jury—a pic-|- 


ture of the complete destruction 


of their way of life if they oy | 


vnerneaedte. edie’ 
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|Need for Labor on Bias 
Shown by Beer Local Probe 


By HERBERT SIGNER | 
PUBLIC HEARINGS of the State Commission Against Discrimination opened ‘last 

‘week on the charges of 15 Negro. workers against Local 1345 of the AFL brewery union. 

The local, an affiliate of the AFL Teamsters, and its president, Alfred P. Dunne, are > charged 


with denying union membership to: 
the Negro workers, with discrim- out of a refusal by Local 1345 of- 
|ficials te sign an agreement réach- 


ination in referring jobs at the 
hiring hall and in applying the 2d last January by the Commis- 
sion with five companies and four 


union’s seniority rules. 
brewery locals. 


This local, alone of all the brew- 
ery locals in New York City, is on This agreement would have, ac- 
cording to SCAD, “given seniority, 


the spot on this key issue of job 
discrimination. The other locals, junder the industry-wide collective 
bargaining agreement, to 20 Negro 


affiliated to the .N. Y. Brewery, @ 
Workers Joint Board of the Team- brewery workers in recognition of 
the handicaps imposed by past 


sters Union, have for several years, 
been cooperating with the major| & ‘practices of discrimination.” 
At the end of 1952, after a hard 


Negro organizations in the city 
and with the Commission Against jcampaign waged by the Negro La- 


ovie Guide 


& McCarthy (4) 8 
Eisenhowers News Conference 


Saturday, April 16 ; (7) 8:30. Repeat ~ 
Play: O Lonely Moon (2) 9. 


On the Carousel (2) 9 am. | 

College Maureen Stapleton—E. G. Marshall 
11:30 Reem” Coaterence: €) Stage 7—Emergency (2) 9:30 

Big T (2) noon ist With Adventure 
_ Junior Town Meeting (13). Noon Loretta Young Show: Feeling 

‘Baseball: Giants-Phila. (11) 1:55|No Pain (4) 10 

Movie: It Always Rains on Sun- RADIO 


2 (Brititsh 
ge Ne Sunday, April 17 


Movie: Hundred Hour Hunt 
(British) (5) Very Good News. WABC, WCBS, Noon 
Movie: Ghost Goes West (7 ) 3) Baseball: Dodgers- Pitts WMGM 
(British) Very Good 1-95 
Baseball: Giants-Phila WMCA 


* Man of the Year (4) 4 
"11:35 


Hopalong Cassidy (7) 
Six "O'Clock Report ”) 6 Festival, music WABC 2:05 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 


4:30 
THE ‘HEARING, first. of its 


. Movie Museum (9) 7 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Trotting from -Roosevelt Race- 
way {13) 8:30 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Donald O’Conor Show (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

News, sports (2) 11 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 


TV 
Sunday, April 17 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 


Italian Film (13) 9:30 | 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Times Youth Forum (5) Noon 
Spanish Family Hour (13) Noon 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 12: 30) 
Le arn to Draw (11) 12:30 


Answers to — pro- | 
gram (4) (7) 9) 1 Y 
Baseball: Giants-Phila (11) 1:55 
Face the Nation—cross-country | 


Now and Then — Dr. Baxter. 
Gray's ‘Flegy’ (2) 3 

Conversation with Armold Toyn- 
bee (4) 4 | 

The Search (2) 4:30. The Men- 
tally Il—Part Two © 

Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Adventure (2) 5. Museum of 
Natural’ History series | 

Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 Lucille 
Ball & Desi Arnaz | 


; 
discussion (2) 2:30 ; | 0 


Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There—The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation (2) 6:30 | 
' - Laaete (2)..7 7 ae 
You: Asked? For It (7 -7 
Movie Museum (9) 7 
Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
Mr. Peepers (4) 7:30 
Toast of the Town—Louis Arm-| 
strong (2) 8 
Colgate Comedy Hour—Bergen 


—e 
me 


In Loving Memory 
| of 


BERNARD 
STOLLER. 


DIED APRIL 1953 | 


| 


Fighter for Peace 
and a Good Life } 


’ FUR ‘WORKERS 
_$¢ FRIENDS 


In Loving Memory | 


of 


BERNIE 
STOLLER 
‘Died April 19, 1953 


’ 
‘ 
' 


_ —Wife and Children 


iE 


+ 
> 7 2 


2 Ti Hiss ap 


7 


_ Baseball: Yankees-Wash. WINS 
7:55 

Conversation—Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 ~ 

Juke Box Jury WCBS 8:30 

Boston Symphony—Isaac Stem, 
violinist WRCA 8:30 

Chicago Theatre of Air, WOR 
10 | 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 16 
As We See It—AFL: series WABC 


Noon 


World News Roundup WRCA 


12:15 


Orchestra—Bach’s Passion 
Matthew Part HII WCBS 


Phila. 
of St. 
12:30 

Baseball: Dodgers-Pitts WMGM 


Anthology—peetry series WRCA 

2 
pera: Rossini’'s 

fone WOR 1:30 

World Affairs Report WCBS 
1:45 

Baseball: 
1:55 
Giants-Phila. WMCA 1:55 

Symphonette :— Mishel Piastro 
WCBS 2 

N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 

Adventures of Rin Tin Tin WOR 
5 


An Italian ‘in 


Yanks - Wash WINS 


Jack Benny Show—Bob Hope, 
Beer WCBS 7 
Tribute to Leo Durocher WRCA 


Town Meeting—Who Should Fi- 
nance Schools, WABC 8 

Our Miss~Brooks WCBS 8 

Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 

A Week of the World WABC 
9:15 

UN Story WOR 9:15 

Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 

Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 

UN Report WCBS 10:45 


MOVIES 


Marty, Sutton 


One Summer of Happiness, 


_| (Swedish) Little Carnegie 


The Land (Ukrainian) Stanley 

Camille (Garbo' revival) Trans- 
lux Normandie 

Glass Slipper, Music Hall . 

Barefoot Contessa, 68th St. 
Playhouse 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild 

Wages of Feay (French) Paris 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
RKO Theatres, New Amsterdam, 


== | Beacon, Symphony 


Art, 


Country Girl, Gramercy, 


Beekman 


Counsel at Law and Dead End 
(revival) Fifth Ave. 


Lili & Clouded Yellow, Green- 


> 


| wich Sat. only 


' 


ee 
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In Memoriam 


of 
Dear Friend and Comrade 


BERNIE 
Died April 16, 1953 
He lived not for himself alone. 


—Rose & Harry _ 
Sev bekie bac ne om rpae 


- 


—_———— 


FARES 


) 


Discrimination. 


ikind involving a trade union, grew. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS f 


© NAACP Head Chosen 
® Chicago Eleets Five 


ROY WILKINS, 53, former 
editor of the magazine, Crisis, 
was elected to succeed the late 
Walter White as executive sec- 
retary of the NAACP. Mr. Wil- 
kins, a former newspaper editor, 
has been an executive of the as- 
sociation since 1923, and _ for 
many years was assistant to the 
executive secretary. 


* 

CHICAGO ELECTION re- 
turns brought into office five 
‘Negro City Councilmen, out of 
a total of 50 elected. Four were. 
Democrats, one a Republican. 
Democrats were elected with 
the. backing of a labor-Negro 
coalition that supported the vic- 
torious Mayoralty candidate 


Richard J. Daley. 


* 


BRYANT BOWLES, 
who helped — instigate riots 
against school integration * in 
Milford, Delaware last fall, was 
fined a total of $600 for viola- 
ting school ‘attendance laws in 
the state. Bowles, head of the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of White People, 
was indicted on charges that he 
encouraged a boycott of the Mil- 
ford High School after, Negro 
children were admitted last fall. 
Bowles has now moved the head- 
quarters of his race-hate outfit 
to the Milford area and will ap- 
peal his conviction. 


* 


racist, 


DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, 


oe 
Bread, Love and Dreams (Italian) | 


Apollo. With Master Plan 

Chaplin Festival, 55th St. Play- 
house 

Bitter Rice (Italian) Thalia. With 
Volpone (French) 

Seven Deadly Sins 
Heights. 
Stories 


DRAMA 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 
News 


(Italian), | 
With Three Forbidden | 


administrator. 


under-secretary of the United 
Nations, and a Nobel peace prize 
winner, has been elected a trus- 
tee of the’ Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, a multi-million dollar fund 
which subsidizes activities in 
public health, social science, 
and the various arts. 


* 


THE OPENING of the Afro- 
Asian conference in Bandung, 
Indonesia will be covered by 
more Negro correspondents than 
any event abroad. In the group 
are: Louis Lautier for the Afro- 
American; Dr. Marguerite Cart- 
wright, columnist of the Amster- 
dam News: Ethel Payne of the 
Chicago Defender; for the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, Dr. Max Yer- 
gan, who this week signed a 


petition against admitting the-} 


Chinese government to the’ 
United Nations; Eugene Gor- 
don, writer for the National 
Guardian; and William Worthy, 
who has appeared as a feature 
writer for the Crisis. Congress- 
man Adam Clayton Powell is 
attending as an observer. 


* 


THE STATE of Maryland re- 
fused last week to ratify: the 
Fourtenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, which guar- 
anteed citizenship rights to all 
those- born or naturalized here. 
Maryland is one of the three 
states which has never adopted 
the 92-year-old amendment. 
The resolution, introduced by 
Maryland's first Negro Senator, 
Harry A. Cole, was defeated af- 
ter being reported out unfav- 
orably by the Judi ‘sry Commit- 


| tee. 


* 


THE ONLY U.S. NEGRO 
Ambassador, Jesse D. Locker, 
died at his post~ in Liberia. 
Locker, a native of Cincinnati, 
was a former Republican city 
councilman there, and was an 
appointee of the Eisenhower 


— —_ ~ 


Chekhov’s Three Sisters, 4th St. 


Theatre 
Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Bus Stop, Music Box 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borfe, 


Golden 
Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 


Community Theatre, 436 W. 27 St. 
‘Friday and Saturday eves. 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse. 


only 


Ballet Theatre, City Center 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 


APRIL 23-24: ART FAIR 


Exhibition and gale of works 
by prominent artists includ- 
ing Charles ‘White, Capt. 
Mulzac, th Fulda. 


Cooperative, interracial camp | 


a 


WE'RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES SQ. 


Yugoslav-American 
Home 


Sptarday ay ight ‘e Mase 


a ile ELIE ¥ 2 its th igs 
= on a yen Say: 2 
in. oe 


our excellent building open for 
Bookings 


for conferences, rehearsals, plays, 
movies, dances, banquets, meetings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST Alst ST. 


LO 4-8356 | 


bor Council, the Urban League 
and other groups, and with thé help 
of SCAD, the first wae era 
was won. Whereas there was on!y 
one Negro production worker in 
e brewery industry in 1951, by 
1954 there were almost 100, with 
an outlook for continued advance. 


+ 


THE CHIEF OBSTACLE, ac- 
cording to the Negro workers and 
the Commission, has been Local 
1345, which covers about 50 per- 
cent of all the brewery workers of 
the city, through its jurisdiction 
over bottled and canned beer in 
Brooklyn. 


The question in the minds of 
many trade unionists is—why could 
not the AFL itself have acted on 
the complaints of the Negro brew- 
ery workers? Why leave it to a 
state government body whose chief 


‘concern should be ending discrimi- 


nation on the part of employers? 

In-the 10-year history of SCAD, 
80 percent of its 3,000 cases have 
been concerned with employer dis- 


|crimination and 9 percent wtih 


trade unions. 


The necessity for SCAD inter- 
vention with unions, as in the pres- 
ent case of the Local 1345, -has 
highlighted the need for the Jabor 
movement itself putting an end to 
any job discrimination. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


MODERN SALAD BOWLS — 16” x 6'— 
$17.95. 12’ x 6’’°—$22.50. Fbony or Ma- 
hogany. Spec. 50% off. Standard Brands 
Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 
3-7819. 1 hour free parking or 2 fokens. 


FURNITURE FOR SALE — 


USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. 
prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SEEVICES Si 
(Painting) 


_~ 


Low 


— 


INTERIOR, 
specialty. Beauty and durability. 
Rosen—GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 4 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6- 8000. 


APARTMENT TO. SHARE 


APARTMENT to share wit h young man, 
$35 per month. Call day, Sat. & Sun. 
AL 4-7618. 


JOB WANTED 


YOUNG man seeks part- time job. Will ‘do 
anything, office and other. Write Box 
15, The Worker. 


ee eee el  — 


exterior work. Houses our 
Jack 


—_ 


rT 


- —- 


— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


—— ~ a ee — 


Sales © Installation ® «Service 


— — 


ie ee 


MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
near 8rd Ave. GR 77-2457 


13 E. 7th St. 
| EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Cor. 170th be 
Tel. B om 


4-6042 


| 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
x 56, N.Y. 


(S2et edt! I95en Oi 


By MICHAEL SINGER 3 . “al The ‘Mayor suid. that the city wis 
THE CITY HALL BUDGET hearings last week revealed a unity of demands and) seriously considering this propocal 
a common objective among organizations representing the bulk of the more than 200,000/which would provide-that city em- 
municipal employes and the overwhelming social welfare, child aid, parent-teacher, and|ployes pay 2 pas instead of 
- community groups in the city. | Bie | their present 75 percent into the 
The budget of $1.7 billion — unions in the City departments/Pension system. — 
highest in city history—provides| right direction.” joined in demanding a $500 im-| _ Teachers joined in expressing 
$13,500,000 for teacher pay raises,| However, this was offset by its) mediate pay raise. val at the inadequate $13,- 
grants a meager Career and Salary) glaring deficiencies. Many ‘wit- | ei 500,000 pay raise, citing the $23,- | 
plan adjustment for city employes,| nesses called the budget a “tragic! THEY insisted on a 40-hour 000,000 now available for salary 
five-day week at once, a swift ap- 


adds five new child care centers,| defect,” ’ increases. The Teachers Union 
plication of collective bargaining 


; containing “more potatoes 
expands some school operations,|}than meat,” a “downright incredi- — 7 a flat $450-across-the- 
and .was cautiously lauded’ by promises made by the Administra-|22"¢ adjustment immediately and 
nrg tion, and the 75-25 percent for- 


ble” failure in child care funds, 

e a “shocking blow.” restoration of $101,000 for after- 

CIO, AFL and independent!mula for pension contributions. — beng activity to pay 
_ _, orchestra, Sokoloff, conductor. John Flem- gee al aah cee : ; 

irig. Tenor. Terisita & Emilio Osta, fa- ce of the dramatic proposals 

i made which seemed to leave an im- 


mous Latin-American dancers, 3200 Coney 
ll it | | | | pression on the Board of Estimate 


Isl. Ave., B’klyn, Subs: $1.25 in advance. 
$1.50 at door. ; 

was a recommendation from Rose 

V. Russell, Teachers Union legis- 

| Manhattan 


Manhatfan — lative repr i is 
a a 
UNUSUAL lecture, movie, folk dance at 000 di outa ore that the $30, 
Jewish Philharmonic Chorus, 189 2d Ave., “9 ing clinic fund urged by, 
N.Y.C. Sun., April 17, 8 p.m. Alec Jones of | Schoo ; | 
Comm. for Protection of Foreign Born, |\71). Superintendent William 
RY Banquet of the German *SUND Y FORUM What Mat - a paneen - deleted from. 
ANNIVERSA! U A om: a atusow ; 
American. Keynote: Protest Rearming of; Means.” A Round-Table Symposium on the ™~ : budget, could be met by 
West Germany. Speakers: Margrit Adler,| Whys and Wherefores of the Informer|€liminating the wasteful allocations 
editor; Dr. Hans Blumenfeld, Philadelphia | Racket—with Simon W. Gerson; Carl Mar-| for school witchhunt 
architect; and others. Entertainment. Five : Att. 
course Ginner—62.00. Gat. April 16. 7 p.ci. Mrs. Russell credited Mayor 
ugoslav erican Hall, , t. Wagner for tryi 
rying to get more 
ee SO lt Oe oo state aid and charged the “Repub- 
vening. Sat., . =) f 
Apr. 16, 8:30 p.m. Bath Beach Community lican-controlled - Legislature with 
Center, 2075 86 St. Film: ‘Africa Un- 


some speakers as “moving in the 


ee, 
Se. 


ROSE RUSSELL 


a 


33rd Anniversary Concert 


load, and boost salaries. 

The- plight of underprivileged 
children and tots of working moth- 
ers left virtually unprotected be- 
cause of insufficient child care cen- 
ters and inadequate medical and 
health supervision, found parent- 
teachers, United Neighborhood 
Houses, Jewish Child Care Coun- 
cil, Health and Welfare ‘ Council 
of New York City, and the Citizens 
Committee on Child Care, united 


of the 


MORNING 
FREIHEIT 


SAT., APRIL. 23 


8:30 P.M. 


Contest and Exhibit—April 21 to April 30. 
Enter work paint, crayon, pencil, etc. 
Prizes to winners. Deadline for entrees— 


zani and Harry Sacher. Jefferson School, 
betraying and cheating th il- 
censored.””’ Commentator: Dr. Alphaeus ys 8 the chil 
April 19. For more info., call BU 4-2764. 


575 Sixth Ave., April 17, 8 p.m. $1. 
Hunton; outstanding artists. Dancing after dren of New York City.” She 


Coming 
CALLING ALL YOUNG ARTISTS, ages 
program. Subs. 49c. Ausp: Friends of Sponsored by Bookworld, Brooklyn’s only criticiz y. er &< 
Committee for Afrioan Affairs. progressive bookstore for books, period- : ed Go Harriman for not 
setting his budget sights higher 


5-15 years, to Bookworld’s 3rd Annual Art 
GALA SPRING Concert of Brighton icals, greeting cards, etc. Children’s books 


CARNEGIE HALL 


S7th Street & 7th Avenue 
* 


PROGRAM: 


Jewish Young Folksingers 
and Orchestra 


Bob De Cormier, Conductor 
Sholem Aleichem Suite 
Dramatic Recitations 

Nadine Brewer, Soprano 


Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
i Chorus 


Eugene Malek, Conductor 
* 


|} Adm: $1.15-$1.75-$2.30-$3.45 


office of the MORNING 
‘FREIHEIT, 35 E. 12th St. 
AL 4-9480° 


Tickets can be obtained at the : 


Community Center, Sat., April 16 at 8:30 our specialty. Bookworld — 1714 Flatbush 
p.m. Outstanding cast of artists: Mandolin /Ave., B’klyn, near Parkside Ave. 


— ee Sa —— 
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Hold Everything!!! 


YOU AND YOURS 
HAVE A DATE 


SUNDAY — 


ALL DAY 


Watch for further details 


JUNE 12 


—_——_ eee = ee 


folk 


music tod 


ers. 


People’s Artists presents a Second Concert of 


American & Romanian Music 


A rich and stimulating evening of 
songs, art songs, instrumental 
works reflecting U.S. and Roumanian 
ay, with: Nadyne Brewer, 
Lucy Brown, Bob DeCormier, Pene- 
lope Johnson, Al Moss, Pete Seeger, 
Eric Simon, Jewish Young Folksing- 


‘Sat., Apr. 23, 8:30 
The Pythian 
135 W. 70 St. 


Tickets: $1.15, 1.80, 2.30, 
seats -reserved) at People’s 
Artists, 124 W. 21, WA 98-3007. 


(all 
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Garment Freedom of Press Committee 


Mail & phone orders accepted. 


GARMENT WORKERS 
OPEN FORUM 


The AFL-CIO Merger 


What It Means to the Garment Workers 


Speaker: George Morris 
Wednesday, April 27 
"6:30 P.M. 


Yugoslav American Hall 
405 West 41 St., New York City 


Admission 49c at door @ Auspices: 


oe a —_ 


een 


£ 
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Worker, 
fSeershs. 


One (1) inch 
35 E. 12 St., N.Y. Call AL 4-7954 Today | 
*¢) : ‘74400723 Ere 4595S Beil ee) it rs 
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—which weuld have made it “im- 
possible for Legislative leaders to 
haggle over a one million dollar 


in a fight for revisions in the 
budget. 


Mrs. David M. Levy, president 
of the Child Care Committee sum- 


compromise solution.” 

There were sharp warnings from 
the AFL sanitation workers against! 
the budget’s failure to provide ad- 
ditional men, reduce the work- 


med it up for the organizations: 
“We will fight hard, Mr. Mayor, 
for more child aid funds, and we 
will not stop fighting.” 


: about n. y. ; 


improved bu 


LAST WEEK'S public 
hearings on Mayor Wag- 
ners $1.7 billion budget at 
City Hall had some pecu- 


liar aspects. It was the 
least exciting, most sparsely at- 


tended, and un-dramatic fiscal 
sessions weve reported in 10. 
years of budget coverage. It is 
not easy to put ones finger on 
the reasons for this seemingly 
listless, almost apathetic reac- 
tion to the biggest budget in 
city history. 

During the three days of the 
hearing we got the feeling that 
a sort of schizophrenia had en- 


veloped organizations in their 
attitude towards the Wagner re- 
gime. They liked the approach; 
they didn’t like the result. They 
were “grateful” but they were 
“dismayed and angry.” They 
were eager to support the Ad- 
ministration’s objectives — but 
wondered why so little of this 
concept was reflected in the ap- 
propriations. They were friends 
of the mayor but hurt by his 
stand-pattism. 


UNLIKE the Impellitteri and 
O’Dwyer period when the civil 
service workers, labor, social 
and community groups, teach- 
ers and parent organizations 
and the bulk of the people's 
mevement joined in denouncing 
the city’s betrayal, double-cross 
and reactionary programs, the 
testimony last week came from 
sources overwhelmingly ‘friend- 
ly to the Wagner policy. 

How to support this policy 
while constructively fighting its 

retreats, how to spur the admin- 
istration to further gains while 
refusing to conciliate with its 
weaknesses,—these tactical ques- 
tions seemed to freeze speakers 
and resulted in a hearing which 


lacked fire. 
* 


- | 


entice Mesettieteeet ts 
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BUT if the hearings were de-_ 
sultory as comparéd ‘to previous - 


dget hearing 


head-on collisions between the 
people and such mayors as Im- 
pellitteri and O'Dwyer, they 
were far better. Wagner did no 
red-baiting. 


He listened solemnly to pro- 
posals for eliminating school 
witchhunts and “loyalty” tests 
and the use of those funds for 
constructive purposes; he 
agreed that something had to be 
done to provide a better pen- 
sion and retirement system for 
civil servece workers; he was 
even critical of the Harriman 
Administration’s failure to pro-— 
vide more state aid; and he gave 
a sympathetic ear to the most 
caustic witness whose school, 
housing, child care, welfare and 
salary arguments were unan- 
swerable. 


It was this attitude which 
contrasted so sharply with pre- 
Wagner Democratic hearings 
when _ parents were _ silenced, 
Communists ejected, ALP wit- 
nesses heckled, and scandalous - 


chauvinisms overt. 
_ 


THE FEUD between Budget 
Director -Abraham Beame and 
City Administrator Luther Gu- 
lick spilled over into the three- 

_ day hearing. Many of the speak- 
ers, especially those from the 
Citizens Union, were sharply 
critical of Beame’s budgetary 
powers and made it clear they 
would perfer Gulick to have 
complete fiscal authority. 


If Gulick ever got such power 
it‘could be disastrous. The man 
who engineered Impellitteri’s fi- 
nancial program, who has the 
blessing of the Citizens Budget 
Commission, who prefers to 
“streamline” departments at the 
expense of salaries and services, 


who is closely allied -to the 
banks .and trusts, would make 
— look like a man with 
alo. ) 


May Day is a Workers Holiday! 


Say it with 


a greeting to The 
‘Worlesl,: 664°) 40s ad 


~ * “™ ¥ 


